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Preface 


HE object and scope of the following treatise 

are strictly defined by the title of the book. 

It is not proposed to describe the practice of 

Confession and Absolution in the primitive, 

mediaeval, or modern Church, beyond what is 

necessary for the main purpose in view. That 

purpose is to illustrate the formularies of our 

Church, from the writings of the men who were 
most concerned in compiling them. 

Accordingly, the questions propounded are 
as follows: What was the teaching on these 
subjects of the leading English Divines during 
the reigns of Henry VIII and his successors ? 
What action did they take, so as to bring our 
public services, and formal statements of doctrine, 
into line with what they believed to be Scriptural 
and Primitive truth? It is to these questions 
that an attempt has been made to supply an 
answer. 

Whatever may be the view taken of the teaching 
or practice of our English Reformers, a candid 
study of their writings can lead to but one con- 
clusion. They were not only men of deep piety 
and strong convictions, but also of intellectual 
power and solid learning. 
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Vili PREFACE 


The writers whose evidence is adduced in these 
pages held positions of high responsibility in their 
Universities and in the English Church. Thirteen 
were Prelates, of whom five held the See of Canter- 
bury or York; eight were Heads of Houses at 
Cambridge ; sixteen were Fellows of Colleges in 
our two older Universities ; six were Professors 
of Divinity. The men who held such posts must 
command our respectful attention. 

It is scarcely possible for the compiler of such 
a work to conceal entirely his own opinions and 
sympathies. If he had been indifferent to the 
subject, he would not have attempted a task 
involving much thought and labour. But he 
has at least endeavoured to confine himself to fair 
comment on the authors quoted, and to advance 
no opinion which seemed to go beyond the evidence 
at his disposal. 

He desires to record his thanks to several 
friends and members of his family, who have 
shared the labour of correcting proof sheets, 
drawing up indexes, and verifying the numerous 
references. 

It is his earnest hope that the work may serve, 
in some small degree, to promote the welfare 
of the Church and the glory of God. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
Nov. 14, 1903. 
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Introduction 


F the changes made at the Reformation 
none had more immediate effect upon 
the religious life of England, than that which 
abolished the Roman Confessional, and trans- 
formed the character of Confession and Absolu- 
tion in our National Church. Other movements, 
though of supreme importance, exerted a less 
direct influence: this one directly affected both 
family interests and individual action. 

Deep questions of doctrine were raised, which 
startled the monk out of his narrow round of 
studies, and broke asunder the cramping fetters 
of scholastic learning ; but it took time for the 
middle and lower classes, who had been slowly 
gaining both knowledge and power, to realise 
what these things meant. They saw indeed 
certain overt results. An open Bible was placed 
within their reach: the Cup at Mass was ad- 
ministered to people as well as received by the 
priest: the solemn adoration of the Host was 
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replaced by more frequent Communions : prayers 
to the Saints and intercession for the dead had 
silently dropped out of the Liturgy: but it 
was time alone, by the quiet force of increasing 
knowledge, that could bring to English hearth 
and home the full blessings which the “ new 
doctrine’ had secured. As with many of the 
greatest forces of nature, so with some of the 
most far-reaching changes at the Reformation, 
they had at first to work, like leaven, silently 
and in a great measure unseen. 

But there were other changes which told with 
immediate effect on social and family relations. 
Of these none was more important, none was 
fraught with weightier issues, than that which 
displaced private Confession as the habitual 
mean for attaining forgiveness and grace, and 
substituted for it direct approach to Almighty 
God. 

The gradual development of Penitential 
Discipline had made secret and auricular con- 
fession an ordinary, and indeed a necessary, part 
of the devotional life. Men had learned to 
attach some special virtue to private Confession 
and Absolution, which was denied to the more 
general Confession and Absolution of public 
worship. The medicine might be the same, but 
it was thought to work with more certain effect 
under such special conditions. 

In theory, it is true, the best Roman divines 
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taught that true contrition alone might avail 
to secure Divine pardon; although without 
“ shrift ”? no man could be absolved in the eyes of 
the Church. Again, venial sins, at least in theory, 
might be confessed to God alone, and forgiven 
in Holy Communion; only to mortal sins be- 
longed the necessity of severer discipline. But 
in practice, and according to the teaching of many 
writers, the certainty of pardon could only be 
secured by private Confession and Absolution : 
and it was mere trifling to talk of the confes- 
sion of venial sins as voluntary, when the full 
assurance of absolution was made to depend 
upon it. 

Moreover, it had come to be thought that 
apart from its compulsory or quasi-compulsory 
character, such confession was absolutely es- 
sential to the higher Christian life. From this 
point of view the Confessional exerted its tyranny 
over tender and trustful spirits who sought to 
walk very closely with God, and it became 
virtually compulsory to the purest and most 
devoted of mankind. 

For this ideal of the Christian life, a wholly 
new one was now substituted. The doctrine of 
Confession, as taught by the Reformers, was 
different in kind from that taught by the 
mediaeval Church. Forgiveness was now made 
to depend absolutely upon personal confession 
made by each penitent to God Himself. Other 
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means might be helpful, this alone was essential. 
‘“* At the very root of the Reformation instr: i 
says the present Archbishop of Canterbury, “ lay 
the principle of the direct access of the individual 
soul to God without human intervention of any 
kind, a principle which destroys the whole theory 
upon which the Roman Confessional had built its 
power.” ! ; 

On looking more closely into the subject we 
shall see that this change affected Confession and 
Absolution both in theory and practice. 

The character and purpose of special and 
private Confession was wholly altered. Still 
more striking was the change of estimate as 
to the benefit of Absolution. 

No system of Church Discipline can ignore the 
necessity of special confession to man in certain 
exceptional cases. Richard Hooker says, “ It 
is not in reformed Churches denied by the 
learneder sort of divines.”’ But the tyrannical 
requirement of the enumeration of all sins, the 
stirring up of foul memories, the recalling of 


1 The Archbishop adds, “‘ The man who holds that 
the Priest’s Absolution is required for conveying God’s 
pardon to the sin-stained soul will have no doubt about 
his duty. But he who maintains that theory, has to 
reckon with the English Prayer Book. That book 
teaches otherwise, and with no hesitating voice.” 
Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of Winchester (1899), 
p. 42. It calls for careful study at our hands. 
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minute details, best to be for ever buried, the 
enforced control of men’s consciences by a Priest, 
the habitual leaning on the direction of another-— 
all these things were to be no more. The highest 
ideal of confession, whether general or special, 
was henceforth to be that which is made to 
God alone. Of the value of private counsel 
from a godly and learned man, or of the unburden- 
ing of our grief to a minister of God’s Word, our 
Reformers speak often and strongly ; but they 
state with absolute clearness what are the pur- 
poses to which such personal pastoral treat- 
ment should be directed, and these purposes 
differ widely from those of the Roman Confes- 
sional. 

With still greater distinctness they describe 
the nature of the benefit of Absolution. There 
is an absolution which the Church can bestow : 
and there is an absolution which God alone 
bestows. “‘ But He one way, and the Church 
another,” says Peter Lombard. If we can keep 
these two kinds of Absolution distinct, and can 
truly define their several effects, we shall have done 
much to clear the ground for closer agreement. 
Now on no point in the controversy do. the 
Reformers speak with more distinct and certain 
sound than on the nature and effects of Absolu- 
‘tion. Their treatment of the subject is con- 
spicuously lucid, and their conclusions are 
practically unanimous. 
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It is impossible not to realize that our diffi- 
culties in this controversy arise in no small 
degree from ambiguity of terms and confusion 
of thought. 

We should remember that the discussion on 
Private Confession and Absolution raises two 
distinct questions. The first is, What are the 
purposes of special Confession, and the nature 
of ministerial Absolution? The second natur- 
ally follows, Is such resort to a minister to be 
frequent and habitual, or is it to be regarded 
as a special remedy, only to be applied in ex- 
ceptional circumstances ? 

The first of these questions raises the issue 
to which these pages are mainly devoted, and 
which the sixteenth century decided, so far 
as our present formularies are concerned. The 
answer to the second question depends on our 
answer to the first. It is only when we have 
arrived at some conclusion as to what a thing 
means, that we can fairly and helpfully discuss 
what use we ought to make of it. 

On these lines and in accordance with this 
method, our Reformers pursued their inquiries. 
They sought to know and to teach what Con- 
fession and Absolution meant, and to this 
primary issue they devoted their energies. There 
are but few direct references in their writings 
to the times and seasons of such private 
ministry ; it is from what they did in compiling 
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and revising our services! that we must chiefly 
gather the place which they allowed it in the 
religious life. 

It does not follow that on this latter point the 
Opinions of the Reformers are vague and un- 
certainly expressed. Such private guidance and 
comfort they suggest as an exceptional expedient, 
not asa normal habit. ‘‘ Rome,” as Hooker plainly 
puts it, “would make our sins seem incurable 
unless the priests have a hand in them”: “ We 
_ labour to instruct men in such sort, that every 
soul which is wounded with sin may learn the 
_ way how to cure itself.” That is the unswerving 
judgment of the Reformers in their later writings.* 
Indeed, the decision as to what Confession and 
Absolution really meant, carried with it, to no 
small extent, the answer to the further question, 
What use shall we make of it ? 

This has a close bearing upon the history of 
our subject when studied in the writings of the 
seventeenth century. A mistaken judgment 
may easily be formed if the two questions are not 
then kept distinct. If in that century occasional 
recourse to a private ministry of the Word of 
Reconciliation was more strongly recommended 
by some divines, yet it must be remembered 
that they did not attempt to disturb the settled 








1 Chap. iv. 
2 Hooker, Hecles. Pol. VI. vi. 2. 
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balance of our formularies, and added to them 
no single word to imply that the Confession they 
counselled, and the Absolution they upheld, were 
other in character and purpose than that sober 
and Scriptural use of such means of grace as the 
compilers of our Prayer Book, Articles, and 
Homilies, had laid down. If they differed from 


their predecessors, it was on a matter not so much 


The Special 
Purpose of 
this inquiry 


of doctrine as of practical expediency. They 
did not attempt to reconstruct the plain answer 
already given in the new Formularies on the 
nature and effect of such private and special 
ministrations. 

The following pages are mainly devoted to the 
former of the above questions. What did Cran- 
mer, Ridley, Latimer—what did their immediate 
supporters and successors teach to be the purpose 
of Confession, and the benefit of Absolution 2 
In an attempt to unravel the difficult tangle 
of opinions in which this controversy has wrapped 
itself, this question must come first. If some 
settled agreement could be arrived at by all 
“sober, peaceable, and truly conscientious sons | 
of the Church of England” on the issue thus 
raised, it would then be possible to discuss, with 
some hope of mutual agreement, the place which 
this special method of ministry may be allowed 
to occupy, within the bounds of our “ pure and 
reformed Church,” and in a spirit of loyal obedi- 
ence to the words of our Homilies and Prayer 
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Book. But so long as we use phrases to which 
each school of thought attaches a different 
meaning, so long as we leave the purpose and 
nature of this penitential discipline vague and 
unsettled, so long will mutual misunderstanding 
and distrust remain. 

The purpose, therefore, of this book is, in the 
main, a limited one. It is necessary at times to 
detach our minds from other aspects of a subject 
in order to concentrate attention on one special 
part of it. Such a method may for a time fail to 
supply completeness of view, but it is none the 

less essential, if we are to arrive at sound and 
permanent conclusions. 

That there are hopeful signs of agreement 
among a large body of Churchmen on this central 
aspect of the question, the discussions at the 
Fulham Conference on Confession and Absolu- 
tion give welcome proof. With few exceptions 
the acute differences which arose turned on the 
expediency of making a more or less frequent use 
of private Confession in the Ministry of Recon- 
ciliation. There was an unexpectedly wide 
consensus of opinion as to the purpose of special 
Confession, and as to the nature and effects of 
ministerial Absolution. 

It is the earnest hope of the writer that the 
present endeavour may tend to the removal of 
misunderstanding, and to the promotion of truth. 
The work can only claim to be an honest study 
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of the writings of those men who were the first 
compilers of our formularies, and under whose 
guidance on this subject those formularies took 
their final shape.’ 





1 For changes made in 1662 see p. 273. They were very 
slight, and not material to the question here discussed. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Reformers’ Appeal to Scripture 


E have first to learn what meaning the The 
Reformers placed on certain passages oes 

in the New Testament. Their appeal was to sptalt? 
Scripture and to the Primitive Church ; but the 
former was their ultimate tribunal. 

One obvious fact, that strikes the student of 
their writings, is that they group together a 
number of familiar passages, and refer them 
broadly to this subject, without much care to 
distinguish their meaning. Matt. xvi. 18, 19, and 
Xvili. 15-18, are quoted indifferently with John 
xx. 21-23; and these again with Matt. xxviii. 
18-20, Mark xvi. 15, 16, and Luke xxiv. 47, 48, 
passages which record the great catholic com- 
mission to preach the Gospel. 

It is not within our purpose to discuss 
the exact difference between the significance 
of “the keys” or of “binding” and “ loosing ”’ 
in St. Matthew, and that of “‘ forgiving and retain- 
ing sins” in St. John. We may accept the 
consent of the Fulham Conference (1902) that 
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the former were well-known Rabbinical figures 
to denote the power of “‘ forbidding ”’ or “ allow- 
ing” which belonged to the teacher,’ while the 
latter have a more limited reference to the momen- 
tous question of the forgiveness of sins, or, as 
St. Paul calls it, “‘ the ministry of reconciliation ” 
(2 Cor. v. 18). 

Now this distinction between the larger com- 
mission to teach or legislate, and that more defined 
authority to deal with individuals or classes as 
to the problem of sin, seems to a great extent 
unnoticed in these writers. 

Tindale says that ‘‘ Christ expoundeth Him- 
self,” and treats John xx. as expounding Matt. 
xviii.: “Where binding is but to rebuke them 
that sin ; and loosing to forgive them that repent.” 
Elsewhere, he gives this comment on John xx. 
21-23: “To bind and to loose is.... to 
tell people their faults, and to preach mercy 
in Christ to all that repent.” ” 

Pilkington, the first Protestant Bishop of 
Durham in Elizabeth’s reign, makes the same 
identification— 


* Dean Plumptre says that these figures belong to the 
Scribe or Teacher, not to the Priest, and that our Lord’s 
training of the Apostles was to make them “Scribes 
instructed unto the Kingdom of Heaven” (Matt. xiii. 
52), stewards of the treasures of Divine wisdom. Bp. 
Ellicott, Comment. on Matt. xvi. 19. 

? Tind. i. 320, ii. 283. This he illustrates by St. Paul’s 
treatment of the Corinthian offender in 1 Cor. v., and 
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“The ministers of Christ’s kingdom have power. . . 
to loose and bind, as they see the Scriptures teach them, 
‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost, whose sins you forgive . 
but not whensoever Sir John Lacklatin will for money 
lay his hand on his head.” 4 


Again, it is frequently stated that what our 
Lord promised in Matt. xvi. and xviii. He actually 
gave in John xx., no distinction of the commissions 
being made. In the Obedience of a Christian 
Man Tindale writes: ‘Christ promised (to 
Peter) the keys in the person of all (Matt. xvi.) 
And in John xx. He paid them, saying, ‘ Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost... ” Coverdale (1540) 
has an exactly parallel passage: “The keys 
which were promised unto Peter, and in him 
to the whole Church (Matt. xvi.), are here (John 
xx.) given of Christ.’’? 


2 Cor. ii. See Nowell’s Catechism (1570), pp. 57, 176. 


Ques. ‘“‘Why dost thou .. . after the Church, make 
mention of the forgiveness of sins? Ans. Because the 
keys ... ie. that power of binding and loosing, of 


reserving and forgiving sins, which standeth in the 
ministry of the Word of God, is by Christ . . . committed 
to the Church, and properly belongeth to the Church.’’ 
In Cranmer’s translation of Justus Jonas’s Catechism, 
(see p. 234), the commission of John xx. is thus explained, 
“that they may loose us, and declare unto us the 
forgiveness of sins when we truly repent.’ Cranmer’s 
Catechism, p. 198. Oxford, 1829. 

1 Pilkington, p. 271. 

2 Tind. i. 205, Coverd. i. 372. See Becon ii. 564: 
‘Christ in this place only promised the keys to the con- 
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Certain distinctions are discussed and denied. 
Whitaker denies that “the keys,” as distinct 
from “ binding ” and “loosing,” give to the Pope 
“the chief judgment of Scripture.” He says; 
“The keys do not here denote . . . the au- 
thority of interpreting the Scriptures .. . but 
they denote the authority of preaching the 
Gospel.” He identifies where the Jesuit had 
distinguished. Bullinger takes the same line, 
and condemns those who interpret “ binding 
and loosing,’ not only of excommunication, 
“but also of determining, judging, and estab- 
lishing commandments, laws and canons.” * 

Cartwright, in his controversy with Whitgift, 
went so far as to draw this contrast between the 
binding and loosing in Matt. xvi., and that in 
ch. xviii. 





gregation, and performed the promise after the Resurrec- 
tion”’: and Whitaker, p. 425: “‘He did not give the 
keys, but only promised . . . afterwards He actually 
gives them.” He quotes Matt. xxviii. 18-19, as well as 
John xx. 21-23. 

1 Whitaker, p. 425. Bull. v. 40. Bullinger, it may 
be said, was not an English divine, but, as the Convo- 
cation of Canterbury in 1586 enjoined certain of the 
clergy to read every week one sermon of Bullinger’s 
Decades, we may at least turn to them for “ instruc- 
tion,’’ even if we may not use them “to establish any 
doctrine.” He is said, by Strype, to have been “ well 
deserving of this nation for his kind entertainment 
and harbour of our divines and scholars that fled abroad 
in Queen Mary’s reign.” Strype, Ann. ii. 144. 
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“In the former Christ speaketh of the binding and 
loosing which is by the preaching of the Word of God, 
and therefore that binding and loosing pertaineth only 
unto the ministers. .. But in Matt. xviii., when He 
speaketh of the binding and loosing by excommunication, 
... there Heattributeth this power unto the Church.” 


Whitgift was not likely to allow so strained 
a distinction, and one which begged the whole 
question at issue. He replied that Matt. xvi. and 
John xx. refer to discipline as well as Matt. xviii.: 

and he appeals to Chrysostom as referring Matt. 
xvi. to the grant of authority to forgive sins, 
thus identifying the passage in St. Matthew with 
that in St. John Whitgift’s own conclusion 
is quite clear: “‘ He giveth that power in Matt. 
xviii. to His disciples ... that He doth in 
Matt. xvi. and in John xx.”? This was the view 
in general taken by the Reformers, though not, 
as we shall see, without exceptions ; and it was 
needful to call attention to a fact which will be 
constantly apparent as we proceed. 

As an exception to this tendency to combine The Keys— 
and identify, we may quote Hooker, who interprets ae i 
Matt. xvi. of a perfectly general commission. 

The following is his account of ‘‘ the keys”’: 





1 Chrys. In Matt. Hom. liv. (vii. 616). Whitgift also 
quotes Beza as giving one meaning to all three passages. 
“Quam misera sit conditio eorum quibus cclum 
clauditur, id est, quorum retinentur peccata (John xx.).” 
Beza, Nov. Test. in Matt. xvi. 19 (p. 63). 

2 Whitg. iii. p. 235 f. 
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“Our Lord... in Matt. xvi. giveth His Apostles 
regiment in general over God’s Church. For they that 
have the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven are thereby 
signified to be stewards of the house of God, under 
whom they guide, command, judge and correct His 
family.’ + 


Bucer, at an earlier date, had formed the same 
judgment, that Christ then gave munus et potes- 
tatem administrandi Ecclesiam. Det, that is, “‘ the 
whole government of the Church.” ” 

We shall see that many writers appear at first 
sight to limit the keys to a knowledge of Scrip- 
ture : but it is probable that they do not intend 
to limit them thus exclusively, but rather to 
teach that in such knowledge lay the real safeguard 
and guarantee of all true and effectual ministry. 

This is the line taken by Jewel. His opponent, 
Harding, had contended that the keys denote 
“the whole spiritual power” promised to 
Peter. Rightly applied, this would not have 
challenged an adverse criticism. But Jewel 
complains that out of this Harding has pro- 
duced “‘a whole bunch of keys,” “devised by 
the holy fathers,”’ and yet, he adds, “ of all these 
holy fathers, for modesty’s sake, he nameth 
not one.” Jewel holds that there is one chief or 





1 Hooker, VI. iv. 1. 
2 Bucer (on Matt. xvi.) quoted by Whitgift, Uc. See 
Additional Note, i., on the Sixth Book of Hooker. 
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principal key, described by Tertullian as “‘ the 
interpretation of the law,” by Chrysostom as 
“the knowledge of Scripture,” by Eusebius as 
“the Word of God.” And when he allows 
two keys in the Church of God, one of instruction 
which works inwardly, and one of correction 
which works outwardly, the former before God, 
the latter before the congregation, he adds, 
“ Yet either of these standeth wholly in the Word 
of God.’ 

With Hutchinson again the key promised to 
Peter ‘‘is God’s holy word wherewith the 
minister bindeth and unbindeth us, as the key 
doth shut and open the door.”’ ‘Tindale is full of 
this thought. ‘‘ The preaching of the law . . 
bindeth . . . the Gospel is the key that looseth 
all consciences that repent.’? It is obvious 
that the figure of the keys is here used more 
loosely than in our Lord’s own words. Hooker 


1 Jewel, iii. 363-369, 381-384. For the key of in- 
struction, Jewel quotes the case of Lydia (Acts xvi.), 
and for the key of correction, St. Paul’s dealing with 
the Corinthians. 

2 Hutch., p. 98. Tind.i.119. See alsoi. 21, ii. 139, 
205, 282. <‘ Whose knowledge, as it were a key, letteth 
in to God.” ‘“ Peter, in Acts ii, practised his keys, 
and by preaching the law brought the people into the 
knowledge of themselves, and bound their consciences, 
so that ‘they were pricked in their hearts.’ . . . Then 
brought they forth the key of the sweet promises, saying, 
‘ Repent and be baptized.’ ” 
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uses it strictly as the badge of stewardship, as 
the means of opening or shutting the kingdom 
of heaven, which St. Peter did on the day of 
Pentecost or in the case of Simon Magus. But 
Tindale uses it of “loosing all consciences” ; 
so that the two distinct figures of “the keys ” 
and of “binding and loosing” are blended 
together ; and the cleanly-cut definition of the 
original words becomes blurred. 

This may be partly explained by the infre- 
quency of allusion, on the part of these writers, 
to Jewish ideas as lying at the root of the two 
metaphors. The mention of Eliakim the royal 
treasurer of Isa. xxii. 22, or of the formula of 
“binding and loosing,” so frequent in the 
Mishnah to express the teacher’s right to “ for- 
bid” and to “allow,” but rarely occurs. Yet 
the men to whom our Lord was speaking were 
Jews, and He expressed Himself in terms which 
they would readily understand. The Jewish back- 
ground to these phrases is undeniable. 

It is therefore strange to find Whitgift con- 
demning Cartwright’s appeal to Jewish custom 
in support of excommunication by the Pres- 
bytery. Cartwright argued truly, when he said 
that our Lord spake “so shortly,’ because it 
was a thing “well known and used among the 


1 See p. 6. Hooker refers to both Isa. xxii. 22, and 
Rev. iii. 7. 
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Jews whom He spake to.” Yet Whitgift 
replied— 

“Tt is very unlike that our Saviour Christ would 
borrow any such manner or form of government from 
the Jews : seeing the same was neither before prescribed 


unto them by God, nor yet at that time rightly used, 
but most shamefully abused.” 1 


It is a welcome relief to find Hooker examining 
carefully the Jewish customs of Confession, so as 
to realize the mental and spiritual standpoint of 
the men to whom Christ and His Apostles ad- 
dressed themselves.” This neglect of Jewish 
thought partly accounts for the somewhat vague 
treatment which these passages received from 
early times. Yet to neglect it is to omit an im- 
portant factor in solving the problem. 

It is not easy to disentangle the treatment of 
John xx. 21 f. from that of other passages, but the 
Reforming School are unanimous in referring it 


1 Whitg. iii. 227. 

2 Hooker, VI. iv. 4. Bullinger has a passage which 
suitably illustrates the more popular method of inter- 
pretation. ‘A key is an instrument very well known 
to all men, wherewith gates, doors, and chests are 
either shut or opened. It is transferred from bodily 
things to spiritual, and it is called the ‘key of know- 
ledge,’ and ‘ of the Kingdom of Heaven’ (Cf, Luke xi., 
Matt. xxiii.) . . . Behold that which Luke calleth to 
‘take away the key of knowledge,’ that Matthew ex- 
poundeth ‘to shut heaven.’ ... Therefore the keys 
. . . are nothing else but the ministry of preaching the 
Gospel.”” Bull. V. 146. He points out that the words 
are spoken to the Scribes or “Interpreters of the law.” 
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to the ‘‘ Ministry of reconciliation ” traced on its 
broadest lines.1 The general authority of the 
keys is focussed upon the question of the forgive- 
ness of sins. Whitgift, when defending the use 
of these words in our Ordinal, says, “‘ He doth 
show the principal duty of a minister, and assureth 
him of the assistance of God’s Holy Spirit, if he 
labour in the same accordingly.” ‘This is a 
truth” (says Latimer on the same passage) ‘‘spoken 
to the Apostles, and all true preachers their 
successors, that with the law of God they should 
bind and condemn all that sinned, and whosoever 
did repent they should declare him loosed and 
forgiven.’”? 

It is easy to show that the commission of John 
xx. is identified with the other forms of commission 
given by our Lord after His resurrection. The 
most obvious illustration is that of comparing 
John xx. with Luke xxiv. Thus Tindale says—- 

** And for that John saith, ‘‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost 
...” Luke in his last chapter saith, ‘‘ Then opened 
He their wits... and said unto them, Thus it is 
written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise 
again the third day; and that repentance and re- 


mission of sins should be preached in His name among 
all nations.”’ ? 


So, too, Bullinger writes on John xx.— 


1 Fulham Conf. Rep. pp. 4, 16. “‘The parallel 
passage to St. John xx. 21-23 is St. Luke xxiv. 46-49.” 
2 Whitg. i. 489; Lat. i. 30. 
8 Tind. & 205. 
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“How do men remit sins... ? Let other testi- 
monies therefore of the other evangelists be adjoined, 
expressing that the same history was done in the day 
of His resurrection. Luke saith . . . (quoted as above). 
And Mark saith, “‘He appeared unto them as they sat 
together . . . and He said unto them, ‘ Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.’ There- 
fore God only forgiveth sins . . . but that sins are for- 
given, the ministers do assuredly declare by the preaching 
of the Gospel ; and by that preaching do bind and loose, 
remit and retain sins.” 


Thus, with Ridley we may say: ‘‘ The circum- 
stances of the Scriptures lighten the Scriptures ” ; 
and with Tindale, “‘ Christ expoundeth Himself.” * 

It is evident that the Reformers were unanimous 
in believing that our Lord’s words in John xx. 
conveyed a summary of the whole message with 
which the Church is charged. It is, in their view, 
no narrow commission to “forgive sins” of any 
particular kind, in any particular way, or by any 
specified form. They note the “ largeness of the 
promise ’”’; they regard it as the “‘ Charter of the 
Christian Church as to the remission of sins.”’ ? 


1 Ridley, 113. See Tind. i. 320. The Pope expounds 
John xx. “contrary to all the Scripture, contrary to 
Christ’s practising, and the Apostles’, and all the 
Prophets’. Now the Scripture gweth record to itself, and 
even expoundeth itself by another open text. If the Pope 
then cannot bring for his exposition the practising of 
Christ, or of the Apostles and Prophets, or an open text, 
then is his exposition false doctrine.” 

2 Fulham Conf. Rep. pp. 20, 22. 
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They also accept the broad basis of the Christian 
Church, as representing the Body to whom this 
authority was given. The Commission was given 
to the disciples as a whole, not merely to the 
Apostles : “‘to the Church, and not to any Ministry 
in the Church.” + This is widely and distinctly 
asserted, though not by all alike. 

Tindale asserts it, in a passage where he closely 
connects Peter’s confession with Peter’s com- 
mission. ‘‘ As Peter answered in the name of all, 
so Christ promised him the keys in the person of 
all”: and immediately afterwards he quotes 
Luke xxiv. 33, where others beside the Apostles 
are spoken of as present, as a “ payment ”’ of this 
promise. In another place he argues that after 
the Resurrection (John xx.), Christ paid the 
promise of Matt. xviii. “‘ and gave the keys to them 
all indifferently.”’ ? 

Cranmer’s opinion may be gathered from his 
answers to certain questions set forth in 1540 
(see p. 225). One question was, ‘‘ Whether a man 
is bound by an authority of this Scripture, 


Quorum remiseritis . .. to confess his secret 
deadly sins to a priest?’ Cranmer replied : 
‘* A man is not bound . . . to confess his secret 





1 Fulham Conf. Rep. p. 24. 

2 Tind. i. 205, 319, ii. 283. He also insists on the 
breadth of duty entrusted to them: ‘“‘ With preaching 
the promises loose they as many as repent and believe.” 
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deadly sins to a priest, although he may have him. 
They that be no priests may also excommunicate, 
if the law allows them thereunto.” ! 

Becon states still more clearly: ‘Christ 
promised the keys to the congregation,” and he adds 
that “He performed the promise after the 
Resurrection.” ? 

Jewel, in his Defence of the Apology, desires that 
public offences “‘ be confessed to the Priest, as 
unto the common minister of the whole,’ and “ for 
satisfying of the Church.” * Subsequently, when 
Harding asks, “Then why might not every 
layman, yea, women, yea, young boys and girls, 
assoil sinners? Yea, why might not every man 
assoil himself ?’’—Jewel refuses to accept this 
practical dilemma, but proves that in theory, 
and to a certain extent in practice, this was “ the 
order and doctrine of M. Harding’s own church.” 
“His own doctors tell him that lay men and 
women may absolve the penitent and forgive sins.” 
The passage is too long for quotation, but it is 
summarized in the footnote. For our main 
purpose it will suffice to add two sentences of the 
great author of The Apology, the first being quoted 
from Augustine: ‘‘ When Christ said unto Peter, 
‘Unto thee will I give the keys . . . ’ he signified 
thereby the whole Church.” Again, ‘Thou (being 








1 Cranmer ii. 117. 2 Becon, ii. 564, 
3 Jewel iii. 352. 
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a layman) hast begun to have thy brother as a 
publican : thou bindest him on earth, etc.” * 

These two conclusions (1) as to the largeness of 
the promise, and (2) as to the catholicity of the 
body to whom the promise was addressed, are of 
the utmost importance for our subsequent in- 
quiries. 

The passage in St. James (“‘ Confess your faults 
one to another, etc.’’) has been a notable battle- 
ground between Romish and Protestant divines. 
In the sixteenth century it is generally appealed 
to by the former as instituting, or at least suggest- 
ing, the practice of auricular confession, while 





1 1b. 356. ‘‘ By the order of his own Church of Rome, 
an old wife or a young girl may minister the sacrament 
of baptism. And, I trow, he will not say they may 
minister baptism without remission of sins.” “ In this 
Church of Rome the power of the keys is lapped up often- 
times in a bull of lead, and sent . . . by a lay-pardoner 
and is thought nevertheless . . . sufficient . . . not- 
withstanding the messenger be no priest.” ‘* Peter 
Lombard, the grand master of their whole school, saith : 
* St tamen defuerit sacerdos, proximo vel socio est facienda 
confessio. And Beda saith, as he is alleged by the said 
Peter Lombard, ‘Co-wqualibus quotidiana et levia, 
graviora vero sacerdoti pandamus.’”’? Lastly he quotes 
the Decretals: In necessitate laicus potest et audire 
confessiones et absolvere. His own comment is, “ God’s 
Word may be mighty, be the pronouncer of it never so 
simple.” The above words are not taken verbatim from 
Bede, but are given as quoted by P. Lombard, Sent. 
Lib. iv. dist. 18 (ii. 883). See Bede, in Epist. Jacob. c. v. 
(iv. 40). 
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Protestant writers unanimously repudiate the 
assumption. 

Bullinger gives an interesting passage from 
Bonaventura to show how the Romanists “ guile- 
fully wrested ”’ Scripture in order to prove secret 
confession to be instituted by God. Alluding to 
our Lord’s words to the leper (Matt. viii. 4), and 
to James v. this “ School-author”’ says, “‘ And 
therefore confession was insinuated by the Lord, 
instituted by the Apostles, and openly proclaimed 
by James.” ! 


“The writer,” adds Bullinger, ‘‘ acknowledgeth that 
auricular confession was not instituted by the Lord but 
obscurely (¢mplicite), and as it were by conjectures of the 
consequents (ex guadam consequentia): that the Apostles 
expounded the mind of Christ, and instituted it: and 
that St. James . . . did by a decree openly proclaim it. 
(James v.). Now what is it to wrest the Scriptures, if 
this is not to wrest them? ... It is most evident that 
the Apostle speaketh not of secret . . . confession, but 
of that confession which . . . is made of them that have 
mutually offended one another: and now again, freely 
confessing themselves one to another, are mutually 
reconciled.”’ He argues: (1) from @dAjdos, which means 
*‘mutually, one another .. . reciprocally.” ‘‘ Then 
must it needs be, that after the laymen have confessed 
themselves to the priests, the priests should again confess 
themselves unto the laymen, for that is to make confession 





1 Bull. iv. 84. Bonavent, Sent. iv. dist. 17, qu. 3 


(iv. 441). ‘* Et ideo confessio fuit a Domino insinuata, 
ab apostolis instituta, ab episcopo Hieros., scilicet Jacobo, 
promulgata.’”” ‘“‘Sic et confessio omnibus peccantibus 


indicta et imposita fuit: Jacobi quinto, Confitemini 
alterutrum.’’ 
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one to another! (Cf. dirctdow dAdnrovs), ie. he him, and 
he him again. But if this trouble the priests . . . let 
them acknowledge that this place... doth make 
nothing for their secret and auricular confession.” (2) 
“He doth associate . . . both confession and prayer. 
And upon that we do again gather, if we must confess to 
none but priests, then we must pray for none but priests. 
But we must not pray for priests alone, ergo, we must not 
confess to priests alone, but every one one to another.” 2 


Stapleton, Fulke’s opponent, adopts a different 
position. He allows that St. James rather meant 
‘* Christians to confess one before another,” and 
that this public confession was the “ practice of 
the Church,” until, being abused, it ‘“ was re- 
strained to the auricular confession of the Priest 
only.” That is to say, he concedes that such 
confession is not a matter of divine or even 
apostolic institution but of practical policy. 





1 Traces of this primitive use are found in the mediae- 
val Missals, where the confession and absolution of the 
priest and ministers are mutual. Burbidge, Liturgies and 
Offices, pp. 91-3. Duns Scotus, one of the greatest 
schoolmen, allows that private confession cannot be 
founded on James v. “If we say it is... many 
inconveniences will follow, for so every man might hear 
another’s confession.” The acute schoolman saw the 
same logical consequence as did the Swiss Reformer. 
Duns Scot. Sent. Lib. iv. dist. 17, qu. 1. (ix. 304 f.). 
See Pilk. p. 554, and Homily on Repentance (p. 590, 
8.P.C.K.). 

2 Bull. iv. 85f.; cf. i. 167. “Itis enough, if we, as 
St. James teacheth, do one to another betwixt ourselves 
confess our faults and offences, and so, after pardon 
asked, return into mutual favour again.” 
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Fulke, however, in his Overthrow of Stapleton’s 
Fortress (1580), pertinently adds: ‘ But neither 
he sheweth when, nor by what authority, the counsel 
of the Apostle, and practice of the Church was thus 
altered.” * Force of argument appears certainly 
to have been in all these cases on the side of the 
Reformers. 

In his Treatise of the Sacraments (1583) Jewel 
gives this account of St. James’ teaching: ‘“‘ The 
other sort of confession, made unto men, I do not 
condemn. It may do much good if it be well 
used.”” He then explains the kind of private 
confession which he means— 


“St. James commendeth it among the faithful, 
‘ Acknowledge your faults one to another...’ He 
speaketh not of priest or minister, but of every one of the 
faithful. Every Christian may do this help unto another, 
to take knowledge of the secret and inner grief of the 
heart . . . and by godly advice and earnest prayer for 
him to recover his brother... This is a private 
exhortation ... not only to be allowed, but most 
needful and requisite, if so the superstition, necessity, etc. 
be taken away.”’ ? 


1 Fulke, i. 90. 

2 Jewel ii. 1133. Bale records the examination of 
Anne Askewe, who was martyred in 1556. ‘“‘ He asked 
me what I had said concerning confession. I answered 
my meaning which was as St. James saith, that every 
man ought to knowledge his faults to other, and the one 
to pray for the other.” Bale comments thus: ‘ This 
confession only do the Scriptures appoint us (James v.), 
as we have offended our neighbour.” (Bale, p. 150 f.) 
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The sixteenth century, with its newly acquired 
knowledge of Greek, and the recent invention of 
printing, was the era of many new translations 
of the Bible. Tindale, Coverdale, and Cranmer, 
have all given their names to such volumes. It 
was inevitable that the influence of the doctrinal 
disputes of that age should be felt in these new 
versions. It was, for instance, a distinct gain 
that “penance ” and “do penance” should give 
place, as they do, for the most part, in Tindale 
and Coverdale, to the more evangelical words 
“repentance”’ and ‘“‘repent.”’ Certain words had 
come to have a conventional meaning in ecclesias- 
tical use, which at times obscured or distorted the 
simple meaning of Scripture. 

i A passage which illustrates this is James v. 16. 
One of Fulke’s opponents was Gregory Martin, 
a scholar of St. John’s, Oxford, a man of great 
learning, and one of the principal translators of 
the Rhemish New Testament (1582). He wrote 
in 1582 on The Manifold Corruptions of Holy 
Scriptures by the Heretics of our Daies, and was 
answered in 1583 by Fulke, then Master of Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge. The Bishops’ Bible, 
following Tindale and Coverdale, translated this 
verse, ‘‘ Acknowledge (knowledge, Tind. Cov.) 
your faults one to another.” It also retained in 
v. 14 the translation “elders” for mpecBurepor 
“‘ seniors,” Tind.) which the Rhemish Testament 
translated “priests.” Martin speaks of the 
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place as one “where the reader might easily 
gather sacramental confession,” and accuses the 
translators of theological bias. 

“Tt is said a little before . . . ‘let him bring in the 
priests,’ and then it followeth, ‘Confess your faults . . .’ 


But they, to make all sure, for ‘ confess’ say ‘ acknow- 
ledge,’ and for ‘ priests,’ ‘ elders.’ ”’ 


He adds, with a slight show of reason, that 
“confess” was a word “indifferent to whatsoever 
the Holy Ghost might mean,” as this word “‘ acknow- 
ledge’ isnot. It may surely be doubted whether 
*‘ confess’ was an “‘ indifferent’? word in those 
days. Fulke, however, has no objection to the 
word (restored, as we know, in 1611), but suggests 
that “‘among the ignorant” it would “help them 
little, which term your Popish acknowledging 
rather ‘ shrift’ than ‘confession.’ ‘It is marvel 
then that ye blame us not because we say not 
‘Shrive yourselves one to another.’ ”’ * 

It is a sad but certain truth, that in this, as in 
other religious controversies, passages of Scripture 
were wrested from their simple primitive meaning, 
and tacitly taken to support late mediaeval 





1“ A miserable sacrament that hath need of the sound 
of a word to help it tobe gathered,” Fulke, i. 457f. He 
goes on to say that if the “sacrament of anealing’’ be 
found in v. 14, and private confession in v. 16, the 
Apostle’s order is wrong, for “‘ Shrift cometh too late 
after extreme unction.”” He then adopts the argument 
given above that “‘ the layman must shrive the priest, 
as well as the priest must shrive the layman.” 
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doctrines. Of this the Reformers make frequent 
complaint. Such verses as Matt. iii. 6 (‘‘ con- 
fessing their sins”), Acts xix. 18 (“came and 
confessed and shewed their deeds”’), 1 John i. 9 
(‘‘ If we confess our sins’), are quoted as if their 
almost exclusive reference was to “secret and 
auricular confession.” It is needless to say that 
the Reformers stand to their plain and obvious 
meaning. Thus Foxe interprets 1 John i. 9 of 
public or private confession to God alone, as the 
Church did for many centuries.* 

The Reformers rightly object that men have 
added their own conditions to the simple promises 
of God’s mercy, and so kept back the fulness of 
Christ’s satisfaction for sin. A passage from 
Tindale is typical of many others— 

** As oft as we have a promise to be forgiven at the 
repentance of the heart, through Christ’s bloodshedding, 
(our Pharisees) put to ‘Thou must first shrive thyself 
to us of every syllable, and we must lay our hands on 
thine head, and whistle out thy sins, and enjoin thee 
penance to make satisfaction.’ ”’ 

But even then, he adds, they are only loosed 
from hell and not from purgatory. The protest 
against such depreciation of the promises may 
sometimes seem to be lacking in good taste, but 
it was sorely needed ; and the phrases employed 
on both sides show that this blunt language 
simply belonged to the rough manners of that age.” 








i Foxe, v. 348. 2 Tind. iii. 47. 
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Hooker complains of the same limiting of the 
promises of God, the same wresting of Scripture 
to their own purpose : 


“There is not (they say) any promise of forgiveness 
upon confession made to God without the priest’: not 
any promise, but with this condition, and yet this condi- 
tion nowhere expressed. Is it not strange, that the 
Scripture, speaking so much of repentance and of the 
several duties which pertain thereunto, should ever 
mean, and nowhere mention, that one condition without 
which all the rest is utterly of none effect ?”’ 1 


Elsewhere, Tindale employs the learning of 
Erasmus to expose the unscrupulous use made of 
the Fathers, as though they taught from Scrip- 
ture that shrift is necessary to salvation. More 
charges Tindale with the knowledge that such is 
the teaching of Augustine and Jerome.’ 


“That is false,’ says Tindale, “if ye mean ear- 
confession. Why allege ye not the places where? But 
ye know by St. Hierome, and other stories, and by the 
conversation with Erasmus, how it came up; and that 
the use was once far other than now.” ? 


Erasmus, in his Scholia on Jerome’s letter to 
Oceanus, entitled Hpitaphium Fabiole, had re- 
marked on Jerome’s silence as to this lady’s con- 


1 Hooker, VI. iv. 5. 

2 “ Himself well knoweth that they (St. Austin and 
St. Hierome and such other) do all with one voice prove 
that shrift and confession is of necessity requisite to 
our salvation.” Sir T. More, Dialogue, p. 283. 

3 Tind. iii, 213 f. 
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fession to a priest, and as to any penance being 
enjoined. This appears to be Tindale’s reference, 
and Jewel quotes the same passage against 
Harding as coming from “a man of great judg- 
ment.” * 

‘* Here, M. Harding, Erasmus telleth you ye are foully 
deceived, and sheweth you also the cause of your error ; 
for that, as he saith, ‘ Ye consider not advisedly (parum 
attenti) what ye either read or write’ ; but wheresoever 
ye hear this word ‘ confession,’ ye imagine straightway 
it must needs be your own auricular confession, and can 
be none other.” ? 

The discipline exercised in the case of the 
incestuous Corinthian naturally comes in for 
frequent notice. The “delivery to Satan,” in 
1 Cor. v. 5, is the main example for that public 
discipline or penance which the early Church 
practised, and which men like Cranmer and 
Bucer, Parker and Grindal, earnestly wished to 
restore. The dispute did not therefore range 
itself so much around these passages, as around 
those which could be turned to supply a 
possible, but most precarious, support of auricular 
confession and private penance. In the case of 


1 Erasmus says, “‘ Apparet Hieronymi tempore non- 
dum institutam fuisse secretam admissorum confes- 
sionem, quam postea Ecclesia salubriter instituit, si 
modo recte utantur ea et sacerdotes et laici. Verwm in 
hoc labuntur theologi quidam parum attenti, quod que 
veteres ili scribunt de hujus modi publica et generali 
confessione .. . trahunt ad hance occultam et longe 
diversi generis.” 2 Jewell, iii. 378, 
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the Corinthian, as in that of Hymenezus and 
Alexander, all was open and public, with a view 
to the Church’s sympathy and prayer, and to the 
individual’s restoration to Christian fellowship 
and love.* 

Certain questions, however, on Public Penance 
were discussed. Cartwright again crossed swords 
with his old Master, Whitgift. The former con- 
tended that the Corinthian Church both excom- 
municated and absolved the offender. Whitgift 
as strenuously held that St. Paul exercised this 
authority, while the Church attested the justice 
of the sentence. Cartwright, as we know, ap- 
pealed to the discipline of the Jewish synagogue, 
“translated unto [Christ’s] Church” ; and held 
“that the presbytery or eldership had the chief 
stroke in this excommunication.” But Whitgift 
would have none of these Jewish leanings, and 
said, ‘St. Paul did publicly excommunicate in 
the presence of the whole Church, and used them 
as witnesses of his just dealing: but... the 
right and power of excommunication remained 
in himself.” ? 

It is impossible not to feel that the future 


1 “That the spirit may be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus.” ‘‘ That they may learn (iva maidevOdcr) 
not to blaspheme.” 1 Cor. v. 5, 1 Tim. i, 20. The 
disciplinary purpose is very marked in the original 
Greek of 1 Tim. 

2 Whitgift, iii, 226, 230. 
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Archbishop argues here with less acuteness and 
more narrowness of view, than marked his great 
contemporaries Jewel and Hooker. Granting 
that his words are capable of right interpretation, 
yet as a reply to Cartwright’s statement they 
ignore part of the truth. It is true that the 
right of discipline lay with the Apostle. It is 
equally true that it was vested permanently by 
Christ in His Body, the Church. When the 
Apostles passed away, the Church delegated her 
authority to those who were rightly (rite) called 
and sent to execute the discipline of Christ.* 


1 This divergence of view appears in their respective 
treatment of 1 Cor. v. 7-13. Cartwright says, “‘ He 
biddeth the Church of Corinth twice . .. once by a 
metaphor, another time in plain words, that they 
should excommunicate the incestuous person. By 
metaphor, saying, ‘purge out your own leaven’: in 
plain and flat words... ‘take away that wicked 
man...’ And in the second epistle .. . that they 
would receive him again, shewing that he was content 
to release the bond ... of his excommunication, so 
that they would do the same.’ To this Whitgift 
replies, “When St. Paul saith ... ‘Purge out...’ 
he speaketh not of the incestuous Corinthian, but 
exhorteth them unto purity of life . . . When he saith, 
‘ Put away that wicked man,’ he doth not will them to 
excommunicate him, but to shun and avoid his company 
. . . because he was excommunicate. ... So in that 
place of 2 Cor. ii., after his . . . receiving again into 
the Church, he exhorteth them to embrace him and to 
love him” (Whitgift, iii. 229 f.). One cannot but feel 
that Whitgift’s argument halts from a lack of breadth 
of view, and savours of special pleading. 
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Each was pressing one side of the truth out of 
proportion to the whole. Whitgift’s and Cart- 
wright’s views were really complementary, not 
in their essence antagonistic. 

An entirely different question is raised by 
Harding, in his dispute with Jewel.t He affirms 
that the Pope, as Peter’s successor, has power to 
loose ‘‘ not only the mortal sin by the sacrament 
of penance, but also the band of temporal pain, 
which remaineth yet due to the sin.” He goes 
on to explain that this is done not merely at the 
will of the Pope, (“who is put in authority ... 
to dispense, and not to lavish,”’) but by “a 
reasonable change of recompense,” i.e. by some 
equivalent works of satisfaction?—such as fighting 
against the infidel and to recover the Holy 
Sepulchre, or the building of churches and 
abbeys. In such cases the penitent “‘ may 
obtain remission also of that temporal satisfaction 
which was left in penance unremitted.” We 
must not anticipate the question of culpa and 
poena, which lies at the root of this extravagant 
refinement. But the matter is relevant, inasmuch 
as it brings out Harding’s most arbitrary appeal 
to Scripture which follows: “This kind of 





1 Harding was Canon of Sarum ; he was therefore in 
conflict with his Diocesan. 

2 We shall see that the Reformers were very emphatic 
in their condemnation of this idea of ‘‘ recompense ”’ 
or “ equivalent works of satisfaction.” (See p. 197 ff.),, 
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pardon St. Paul gave to that notorious sinner, 
who at Corinth . .. was separated from the 
Church of God to be afflicted temporally in His 
flesh’ ! Such is the Romish Canon’s unreasoned 
and unreasonable comment on St. Paul’s words 
‘“‘to whom ye forgive anything, I forgive also : for 
if I forgave anything to whom I forgave it, for 
your sakes forgave I it in the person of Christ.” 
He further appeals for proof to the case of Nathan 
and David. 

Jewel calls it “poor and simple stuff.” “A 


fonder tale than this is . . . ye have sent us none.” 
But he also takes a stronger line. ‘‘O, M. Harding, 
God is not to be mocked . . . abuse not his name 


or word in vain. Full well you know that neither 
David, nor Nathan, nor Christ, nor Paul were 
pardonmongers.’”* 

The words in 2 Cor. ii. 10, év rpoc@re@ Xpictod, 
had been translated “in the sight of Christ” 
since 1539.2 Fulke defends this translation in 
1563, against the criticism of his opponent 
Martin. The latter says— 


1 Jewel, iv. p. 849 ff. 

2 Fulke, i. 485 f. The several versions reflect the 
difficulty which was felt as to the best rendering. In 
persona Christi, Vulg. ‘In the room of Christ,” 
Tind. 1534. ‘‘ In the sight of Christ,’ Cranmer’s Great 
Bible, 1539, Geneva, 1557, Bishops’, 1568. But the 
Rhemish New Test. (1582) restores the Vulgate, “‘ In 
the person of Christ,” and is followed by the A.V, 
1611, 
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“So St. Paul saith . .. that when he pardoned or 
released the penance of the incestuous Corinthian, he 
did it, ‘In the person of Christ’: that is, (as St. 
Ambrose expoundeth it,) in the name of Christ, in His 
stead, as His vicar and deputy.’ But they translate it, 
“In the sight of Christ.” Where it is evident they 
cannot pretend the Greek: and if there be ambiguity 
in the Greek, the Apostle himself taketh it away, in- 
terpreting himself . . . that he doth it, ‘in the name 
and with the virtue of our Lord Jesus Christ . . .’ so 
expounding.” 


Fulke replies— 


““That the Bishops, Elders, or Priests, of God’s Church 
do ‘ bind and loose as in the person and power of Christ,’ 
in his name, and by his authority, is acknowledged by 
us. But when we translate . . . ‘in the sight of 
Christ,’ we respect what the Greek phrase doth more 
properly require: yea, what the Hebrew phrase Pl) 


doth signify, whereunto it is like that the Apostle doth 
allude. Otherwise Beza . . . doth not mislike the sense 
and interpretation of Ambrose . . . but preferreth the 
other, as more simple and agreeable to the meaning of 
the Apostle in that place, and to the nature of the 
Greek and Hebrew phrase.” 


It will be seen that the discussion was one of 
words not of doctrines, and the A.V. in 1611 
returned to the older rendering. 

The Reformers made their strongest appeal to 
Scripture. If is important therefore to learn 
what meaning they gave to a¢/nus in John xx. 
23, where our Lord commissions the Church 
ad.évar duaptias, They hold, almost unanimously, 
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that the verb has two meanings in the N.T., or 
rather that it has a general meaning of “release ” 
or ‘“‘removal,” applicable to either divine or 
human remission. In 1 John i. 9 it is clearly 
used of that absolute forgiveness which is proper 
to God alone. So the Jews used it in Mark. ii 7.* 
On the other hand, in Matt. xviii. 21 f. it is as clear- 
ly used of human forgiveness: the brother is to 
“ forgive ” the brother his sin against him. 

How, then, did our Lord use it in those words 
of commission which since the twelfth or thirteenth 
century have had a place in our English Ordinal ? 
And how did our Reformers understand the 
corresponding formula (introduced into our 
absolutions at about the same date), “‘I absolve 
Thee”? ? There is no desire expressed to rid 
themselves of either phrase. Jewel and Whitgift 
refer to the form used at the ordination of priests 
with no hint of disapproval. Latimer frankly 
accepts the ‘‘ Hgo te absolvo” of our Visitation 
Office, and justifies it.2 On the other hand, 





1 “ He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins.” 
** Who can forgive sins but God only ?” 

2 «*We commit the keys . . . only unto the priest, 
and to none other: and to him only we say, ‘ whatsoever 
thou bindest on earth shall be bound in heaven.’ ”’ 
(Jewel, iii. 356.) The quotation is not exact, for those 
words do not occur in the Ordinal: but the reference to 
“Whose sins thou dost forgive ...’’ from John xx. 
is evident. Whitgift (i. 489), and even Cartwright, accept 
without demur the use of these words, and in the main 
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there is not the slightest doubt as to the sense in 
which they understood this ‘“‘ Absolution or re- 
mission of sins.” The complaint made is that 
their opponents confused the two meanings or 
applications of the word. Allen does so in his 
work so vigorously refuted by Fulke: Harding 
in his controversy with Jewel.’ 

Becon, Jewel, and Hooker, speak most fully on 
this point. In his Castle of Comfort,? Becon 
sets himself to prove, first, that God alone 
forgiveth sin: and, secondly, that the priest is 
but a minister appointed of God, to declare 
remission to the truly penitent—‘“‘to declare, 
I say, and not to forgive.” This he claims to 
have done by “restoring the Scriptures to their 
native sense,” his opponents having stood on 
the plain text ‘‘ whosesoever sins ye forgive.” 


agree as to the meaning. The latter says, ‘‘ Neither 
doth he command that sins should be forgiven, but 
pronounceth in the behalf of God that they are forgiven.” 
Latimer tells the quaint story, how a man riding a mule 
heard the preacher at Paul’s Cross cry, “‘ Hgo absolvo 
vos,’ and concluded that his mule was absolved as well 
as himself. ‘‘ Now, saith this gentleman, his mule was 
absolved: the preacher absolved but such as were 
sorry and did repent. Belike then she did repent her 
stumbling. His mule was wiser than he.” ‘‘O what 
an unhappy chance had this mule, to carry such an 
ass!” (Lat. i. 140.) 

1 See Additional Note, iii. 

2 The work is dedicated to the Duchess of Richmond, 
“one of the most beautiful women of her time,’’ who 
died in 1555, 
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** But,” says Becon, “if they will work no injury 
to the other Scriptures ... they shall have no 
cause to lift up their bristles.” Becon’s view 
of ddinus, as used of human ministry, is then 
lucidly set forth— 


** Christ speaketh here after the manner of our speech .. . 
When we see a man restored to his health . . . we use 
to say, ‘Doctor Turner made this man whole’; and 
yet it is not the doctor . . . but rather the emplastures 
and medicines that he ministered . . . yea, rather God, 
if we will speak truly . . . So doth the Scripture speak. 
Some time it attributeth our health to the minister of 
the word, as in John xx., sometime and most commonly 
to God himself ... and sometime to the Word of 
God.”’ 


In proof of this, Becon appeals to what the first 
recipients of the commission did, as recorded in 
the Acts of the Apostles* When something 
notable was done, St. Luke tells us that the 
people ascribed it to the power of the Apostles, 
but they pointed to the name and virtue of 





1 In this Tindale and Bullinger agree. ‘“‘ Peter 
(Acts i.) absolveth the Jews through repentance and 
faith from their actual sins ... and enjoined them 
no penance.” (Tind. ii. 155) “‘ Upon so great a multitude 
(i.e. on the day of Pentecost) Baptism was at once 
bestowed, and the remission of sins universally preached 
unto them all.” “‘ The public preaching of the Gospel, 
as it is instituted by Christ our Lord, doth satisfy a 
faithful mind”: which Bullinger deems “better than 
private whisperings of privy penitentiaries” : though 
he approves of private dealing “‘ when occasion serveth ”’ 
(Bull. iv. 88 f.). 
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Jesus. And when they offered forgiveness, ‘“‘ they 
did never remember and rehearse their own 
power to forgive sin, but only preached that so 
many as believed, and were baptized into the 
remission of sin . . . should be freely forgiven 
by the name of Jesus Christ.” Again, “ neither 
did the Apostles absolve any otherwise than by 
the preaching of God’s word.” 

While Becon thus lays chief stress on minis- 
terial ‘‘ forgiveness,” as being the proclamation 
of that forgiveness which is God’s prerogative; 
yet this does not exhaust the meaning of our 
Lord’s words. Sin is mainly an offence against 
God, and as such, ministers can but declare God’s 
forgiveness. When a prince pardons for treason, 
and sends his letters of pardon, “‘ the prince alone 
pardoneth ; the messenger only declareth his 


1 Becon refers to John xv. 3. “‘ Now are ye clean for 
the word’s sake that I have spoken unto you”: words 
which he thus paraphrases, ‘‘ Now are ye delivered from 
your sins because ye have believed my preaching.” 
‘Which preaching if I believe, I am so sure to be 
delivered from all my sins, as though Christ Himself had 
said unto me, ‘I freely absolve thee.’ ’”’ It is a cardinal 
point in these writers that a public preaching is in 
essence quite as effectual as any private and special 
ministry of reconciliation. Absolution is in their eyes 
a condensed preaching of the Gospel. See Becon, ii. 
556-568. Tindal illustrates this ministerial ‘‘ forgive- 
ness”’ by Jeremiah’s commission to “‘ destroy’ and to 
“build up.’’ He asks, how did the prophet do so? 
“ Verily, by;preaching and prophesying,”’ ii. 160. 
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prince’s pleasure to the traitor.’’* But sin is also 
an offence against one’s neighbour, and against 
the Church or society to which the sinner belongs. 
This opens up another view of John xx., which 
received much support in these times, and espe- 
cially from such writers as Jewel and Hooker. 
Before we turn to them, the following passages 
from Hutchinson are worthy of notice— 
Forgiveness, he says, belongs to man as well as to 
God, ‘‘ for man is said to forgive his neighbour, not by 
pardoning the everlasting punishment ... which is 
pardoned neither of thy neighbour, ne yet of priest, 


but of God alone, but by refraining his anger ... We 
have nothing ado with the other life.” 


Hutchinson then observes that Peter (Matt. 
Xviii.) is told to forgive his brother “‘ unto seventy 
times seven,” a commandment which “ belongeth 
also unto us.” And thence he argues the nature 
of this second kind of human absolution: “‘ As 
every private man forgiveth his brother, so 
much more the ministers of God’s word have 
power to do the same, for to them belongeth 
forgiving and retaining ... of the whole con- 


\. gregation ” [i.e. on their behalf]. They proclaim 


God’s promises, and they do it “before the 
coigregation,” and ‘“‘for a witness to the con- 
gregiation.” This is what Jewel and Hooker 
work, out more fully. Just as a man forgives 
his brother, and thereby in his measure remits 





\ 1 Bec. u. 562. 
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or retains, so ministers do for the congregation 
at large, i.e., for sins which are a scandal to the 
Church. The Church’s forgiveness is thus the 
seal of God’s forgiveness. As Hutchinson puts 
it, ““ They minister the sacrament of forgiveness, 
but He only doth forgive.””! 

We can already trace these two lines of inter- 
pretation :—(1) the conditional declaration of 
God’s reconciliation ; (2) the absolute grant of 
the Church’s reconciliation: lines which find 
their fullest and clearest expression inthe works 
of Jewel and Hooker, our greatest Elizabethan 
divines. 

In the Apology we find this expressly 
stated. 


“The office of loosing consisteth in this point, that 
the minister should either offer by the preaching of the 
Gospel the merits of Christ and full pardon to such as 
have lowly and contrite hearts . . . pronouncing... 
a sure and undoubted forgiveness of their sins... 
or else that the minister, when any have offended their 
brothers’ minds with a great offence . . . after perfite 
amendment of such persons, doth reconcile them, and 
bring them home again, and restore them to the company 
and unity of the faithful.” ? 


1 Hutch. pp. 92-97. See below, pp. 92-101 on this wider 
use of the word “sacrament ’”’ which still lingered on, 
but which received, as we shall see, scrupulously careful 
qualification. Hutchinson wrote thus in 1550. 

2 Cf. our Visitation Service; ‘‘ Preserve and continue 
this sick person in the unity of the Church.’ The prayer 
is an ancient form of absolution. Jewel, iii. 60. I have 
not quoted the corresponding words on “‘ binding.” 
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Harding of course contended for much more 
than this, and in his Defence of the Apology J ewel 
goes into the matter more fully. 

Incidentally, Jewel shows in what sense the 
minister is a judge, when he executes this office. 
Although God is the “ true judge,” yet the priest 
‘“‘pronounceth sentence as a judge... of the 
offence of the Church, and of the humility .. . 
of the penitent: and... together with the 
elders . . . he hath authority both to condemn 
and to absolve.” Here is the “sentence of 
correction and ecclesiastical discipline,” which 
Jewel again and again combines with “ preaching ” 
and “instruction.” 2 The Church’s forgiveness, 
exercised, as it is, in various ways, follows and 
seals that of God. Peter Lombard puts this very 
clearly, ‘‘ Albeit a man be absolved before God, 
yet is he not accounted absolved in the face of 
the Church, but by the judgment of the priest.” ° 
Here both Schoolman and Reformer agree that 
the priest is a judge, but only in respect of Church 
discipline and reconciliation. 

Hooker, in his sixth book, writes still more 
fully. He is perfectly distinct on the gap that 
stands between divine and human pardon. 


1 7b. 356 ff. 2 Ib. 360 ff., 369. 

3 “Bt si aliquis apud Deum sit solutus, non tamen 
in facie ecclesie solutus habetur, nisi per judicium 
sacerdotis.” Lombard, Sent. Lib. iv., dist. 18 (ii. 887). 
The words refer to public restoration. Jewel, iii. 360. 
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“Nor doth God only bind sinners hand and foot by 
. . . His own insearchable judgment against them: 
but sometimes also the Church bindeth by the censures 
of her discipline. So that... the Church looseth but her 
own bonds, the chains wherein she had tied them before.”’ 


And here Hooker, like Jewel, finds himself in 
agreement with the great ‘‘ Master of Sentences.” 


““It may be soundly affirmed and thought that God 
alone doth remit and retain sins, although He hath given 
power to the Church to do both: bué He one way, and 
the Church another.’ + 


In those words one of the greatest Schoolmen, 
the very quarry out of which so much Roman 
doctrine was taken, sanctions that twofold 
meaning of ddinus which the Reformers dis- 
tinctly affirmed, but which their Roman con- 
temporaries confounded. As Hooker says, they 
“have forsaken their own Master.” 

In the matter of judicial sentence, Hooker, like 
Jewel, set himself resolutely against such an 
interpretation of John xx. as made God’s forgive- 
ness depend upon the judgment of man. Bellar- 
mine stated boldly that our Lord “ hath ordained 
His priests judges in such sort that no man which 
sinneth after baptism can be reconciled unto 
God but by their sentence.”? ‘For why?” 


1 Lombard, Sent. Lib. iv. dist. 18 (ii. 887). Hooker, 
VI. vi. 8. ‘‘ Sed aliter ipse solvit vel ligat, aliter Ecclesia. 
Ipse enim per se tantum dimittit peccata.” 

2 The more exact doctrine of the Schoolmen limited 
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says Hooker. He replies to his own question, that 
otherwise Christ’s promise would be false, “‘ what- 
soever ye bind . . .: and whose sins soever 
ye retain...” What is this, cries Hooker, but 
to hold that “‘ except the priest be willing, God 
hath by promise hampered Himself so, that it 
is not now in His own power to pardon any man.” 
All jurisdiction, he points out, must restrain 
itself within due bounds, and penitential juris- 
diction is governed by the same law: so that 
“although there be given unto it power of 
remitting sin, yet no such sovereignty of power 
that no sin should be pardonable in man without 
it 

But there is a plausible objection to this line 
of argument. If we ascribe the act of remission 
to God, and interpret the priest’s sentence to be 
but a solemn declaration of what God Himself 
hath already done, it is urged that, in that case, 
Christ should rather have said, ‘‘ What is loosed 
in heaven, ye shall loose on earth,” than “‘ What- 


this necessity to mortal sins after Baptism. But 
Bellarmine’s words are plain, ‘‘ At sine ipsorum sententia, 
nemo post baptismum lapsus reconciliari possit.”’ 
Disput. de Poenit. I. iii. c. 2 (iii, 1028). This, in Jewel’s 
homely phrase, is to “‘ promote God from the hall to 
the kitchen.”’ 

1 Hooker, VI. vi. 2, 3. It would be as though 
Pharaoh, by granting that nothing should be done in 
Egypt save by Joseph’s command, “‘ disableth himself 
to command anything without Joseph.” 
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soever ye loose on earth shall in heaven be loosed.” 
On this Hooker remarks— 


“* As if He were to learn of us how to place His words, 
and not we to crave rather of Him a sound and right 
understanding, lest to His dishonour and our own hurt 
we misexpound them. It sufficeth . . . that His words 
without any such transposition do very well admit 
the sense we give them.’’! 


This then is Hooker’s conclusion as to the 
meaning of adinuws in John xx.,as of Avew in 
Matt. xviii. 

“The sentence therefore of ministerial absolution 
hath two effects: touching sin, it only declareth us freed 
from the guiltiness thereof, and restored into God’s 
favour: but concerning right in sacred and divine 
mysteries, whereof through sin we were made unworthy, 
as the power of the Church did before effectually bind 
and retain us from access unto them, so upon our 
apparent repentance it truly restoreth our liberty, looseth 
the chains wherewith we were tied, remitteth all what- 
soever is past.’’2 

Before passing to the next division of our 
subject, it may serve to make the ground clearer 
if we summarise the “‘ new learning” * on this 
matter, as its representatives gathered it from 
Holy Scripture. 

1. For the forgiveness of sins it is sufficient to 


confess them (i.) to God ; (ii.) to our neighbour, 








4 VI. vi. 12. SVT, Vi..5. 
3 i.e. The new “doctrine” or ‘teaching.’ To 
‘learn’ = to “teach”’ in the sixteenth century. See 


additional note, p. 89, “The New Learning.” 
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whom we have offended or injured; or to the 
Church, if by flagrant sin we have wronged 
the whole Christian body. Such passages as 
1 John i. 9 are to be taken of the former: 
James v. 16 of the latter. Neither passage has 
any reference, express or implied, to private 
confession to a minister, however expedient 
such discipline may be in exceptional cases. 

2. Our Lord’s commission (Matt. xvi., xviii., 
and John xx.) was to the whole Church, and not 
to any individuals or order of persons in it. 
But the Church discharges that commission 
through her ministers. 

3. This commission was granted in general 
terms—to open or shut, bind or loose, remit 
(forgive) or retain. It gave to the Church, and 
so to its duly appointed officers, “regiment in 
general ” ; it described the whole duty of Christian 
ministers in dispensing God’s Word and Sacra- 
ments, and specially as touching the pardon of 
sins. 

4. The words of John xx., adopted in the 
Ordination of Priests, have in that Service the 
same general meaning. They express the duty 
and responsibility of the senior order as repre- 
sentatives of the Church, and, therefore, as 
“stewards of the mysteries of God.” Those 
words accordingly are not to be either limited, 
or particularly applied, to any special manner 
of dealing with personal sin, but are to be re- 
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garded “as conveying a summary of the message 
with which (the Church) is charged.” 

5. Ministerial absolution or forgiveness has 
relation to sin in its two aspects. (i.) As an offence 
against God: it does not really forgive or take 
away sin, but it assures us, whether publicly or 
privately, of God’s most gracious pardon.”  (ii.) 
As an offence against one’s neighbour, whether 
individually, or collectively (i. against the 
Church): it does properly forgive sin, as any 
Christian man must “forgive his brother his 
trespasses.’’ And these two constitute the “ min- 
istry of reconciliation.” (2 Cor. v. 18.)?° 


ADDITIONAL NOTE, I 
The Sixth Book of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity 


Two things seem certain in the problem raised 
by this book. (1) It is a genuine work of Richard 
Hooker ; (2) It was not intended to form part of 
the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. The book was 


1 Fulham Conf. Rep. p. 109. 

2 “Than which construction, especially of words 
judicial, there is not anything more vulgar. For example, 
the publicans are said in the Gospel to have justified 
God.’ (Hooker, VI. vi. § 8.) 

3 It is plainly unfair, if our Reformers were right in 
their exposition of Scripture, to refer 2 Cor. v. 18 
mainly and almost exclusively to private confession 
and absolution. Sound exegesis does not require it. 
History forbids it. 
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first published just half a century after Hooker’s 
death in 1600. It commences with the subject 
which its place in the treatise demands, namely, 
the right of lay elders to a place in Church juris- 
diction: but only two chapters and a part of 
Chapter III. are at all related to that subject. 
The rest deal with Confession and Absolution, 
and are out of place in this context. Keble 
speaks of this as ‘‘ unaccountable in such a writer 
as Hooker.” 

The greater part of the original Sixth Book 
has been lost. That it once existed, is clear from 
a MS. in the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, containing comments on the Sixth Book 
by Cranmer and Sandys, two pupils of Hooker. 
These comments have no relation to the present 
book, and deal exclusively with lay elders, and 
the Puritan position with regard to them. The 
work thus commented on was not, therefore, our 
book as it stands, but embodied the true sequel to 
the first chapter of it. Keble thinks that it was 
probably found in a heap of papers next to a 
sketch of the preamble to the Sixth Book, and so 
came to be printed as forming part of it. ‘‘ The 
only wonder is that Ussher, who corrected it for 
the press, should have been deceived.” Hooker, 
Works, I. p. xxxiii. ff. 

Bishop Paget strongly supports the genuine- 
ness of the writing, and regards it as ‘“‘ the best 
that could be made of rough, unfinished, and in- 
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complete papers, believed to be by Hooker.” 
He only demurs to “laying stress on the par- 
ticular turn of an isolated phrase,” which Hooker, 
in a final revision, might have altered. Happily, 
Hooker makes his position quite plain, and writes 
down his whole mind in large letters, quite apart 
from the turning of particular phrases. Bishop 
Paget believes that the suggestion of unfair 
treatment of the work by Puritans cannot be 
proved. Introduction to the Fifth Book of Hooker’s 
Eccl. Pol., p. 264. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE, II 
“Tell it unto the Church” (Matt: xviii. 17) 


The exact meaning of these words is sharply 
discussed by Whitgift and Cartwright, in the 
Defence of the Answer to the Admonition.! The 
point at issue was, “in whom the execution [of 
Church discipline] doth consist.” Whitgift con- 
tended that it was vested in the Bishop or his 
official, while his opponent would attribute it to 
“the eldership and pastor.” Each claimed the 
support of their Lord’s command, “ Tell it to 
the Church ”’; and Cartwright with justice appealed 
to Jewish custom, which committed the charge 
of discipline in the Ecclesia to the Elders or Presby- 
tery. Whitgift, as we have seen, deprecated any 


1 Whitgift, iii. 220-226. 
4] 
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appeal to the rules of the Jewish synagogue. 
Both failed to see that the appeal merely estab- 
lished a perfectly sound principle, which would 
find different applications in different Ecclesiae,’ 
but which did not touch the question of par- 
ticular forms of Church government at all. The 
Puritan sought to bind the Jewish Presbytery 
on the Christian Church. The Bishop strangely 
refused to accept a principle which, granted an 
episcopal form of government, told strongly in his 
favour. His explanation of ‘“‘ what it is to tell 
the Church” is perfectly consistent with that 
principle. He says that it is ‘“‘ either to reprove 
the party openly before the congregation, or 
else to complain to such as have authority in the 
Church . . . which is, by the order of the Church 
of England, the Bishop.” This is fully recognized 
in the rubrics before our Communion Office. 
“The Church” is certainly the whole body of 
believers, the coetus fideliwm of Art. XIX., to whom 
this charge has been given,? but who exercise 
their authority through their duly ordered offi- 
cers or clergy. Whitgift quotes Chrysostom— 


IN AES: / L a * 3 
ELITE TH EKKANT IA, TOUTEOTL TOLS ™poedpevova ty. He 





1 Bengel says on Matt. xviii. 17: ‘‘ Ecclesia, que 
est in eo loco, ubi tu versaris, et frater tuus. Non hic 
sermo est de Ecclesia Catholica.”’ 

2 Article xx. 

° Chrys. in Matt. Hom. lx. (vii. 684). The Latin 
version gives presidibus. 
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unfortunately renders rpoeSpevovow by “ prelates,” 
which prejudges the question ; and he does not 
appear in this place to have made the best use 
of his opponent’s argument. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE, III 
“The Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins” 

Few references appear in the writings of the 
sixteenth century to the words in Mark ii. 10, 
where our Lord, as “Son of Man,” claims 
“authority to forgive sins.” It has been said 
that ‘‘ the Lord ended His ministry by delegat- 
ing to His Church the authority which at the 
beginning of the ministry He had claimed for 
Himself as the Son of Man.”! Such a view is 
rarely discussed. For the most part our Lord’s 
forgiveness is regarded as based on His own 
essentially Divine authority, and not on that 
authority which the Father gave to Him as the 
representative and head of the human race. 
The Reformers apparently regarded the use of 
the title “‘Son of Man” as justified in such a 
context by communicatio idiomatum. There are, 
however, a few passages which bear upon the 
above interpretation. 

Hooker ? inquires what assurance of forgiveness 


1 Fulham Conf. Rep. pp. 4, 18, 21. 
2 Hooker, VI. vi. 1. 
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we have, “when the sentence of man absolveth 
us from sin committed against God.” He argues 
that when the scribes took exception to Christ’s 
words to the sick of the palsy, ‘‘ Son, thy sins are 
forgiven thee,” and secretly reasoned, “Is any 
able to forgive sins but God only ?” they forgot 
that even in the Old Testament a prophet had 
used similar words. ‘“‘ They condemn His speech 
as blasphemy ; the rest, which believed Him to 
be a Prophet sent from God, saw no cause where- 
fore He might not as lawfully say, and as truly, 
to whomsoever amongst them, ‘God hath taken 
away thy sins,’ as Nathan (they all knew) had used 
the very like speech.” 

It is very noticeable that Hooker, in this pas- 
sage, does not attribute to our Lord’s words of 
absolution any absolute power of remission, but 
only a declaratory force such as that belonging 
to the words of Nathan, and that he interprets 
every such “sentence of man” to be a declara- 
tion of what God has done. ‘“‘ Now there is no 
controversion,” he adds; ‘‘ but as God in that 
special case did authorize Nathan, so Christ more 
generally His Apostles and the ministers of His 
word in His name to absolve sinners.” The 
only difference, in his judgment, is that while in 
the case of Nathan and the Apostles there was 
“‘prophetical evidence,” we can only act on faith 
and human experience. 

Notice (1) that Hooker regards our Lord as 
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exercising on this occasion a power which could 
be delegated to man: and that he takes the 
words to be declaratory of what, as God, He had 
full power to grant to the penitent.1 But (2) 
that he bases no argument upon our Lord’s claim 
to forgive sin as “Son of Man.” It is singular 
that he should have neglected so obvious a sup- 
port to his argument. 

The other passage is in Fulke’s Confutation of a 
Treatise made by William Allen in defence of the 
Usurped Power of the Popish Priesthood to Remit 
Sins. The Romanist engages to prove “‘ That Christ 
did forgive sins, not only by proper power and 
nature as He was God, but also by ministry as 
He was a man, and as He was a priest, and head 
of the Church,” and on this ground claims that 
all human priests have such power. Allen’s posi- 
tion is the very reverse of Hooker’s. (1) As to 
the kind of power exercised by our Lord in for- 
giving sins. Allen asserts that the same absolute 
remission which it was His to give by divine 
and sovereign right (as being of “the same sub- 
stance, power, and nature ”’ with the Father and 
Holy Ghost), was bestowed by Christ after the 
Incarnation “in respect of His human nature.” 


1 The T. R. in Matt. and Mark has ddéwyra: (Doric 
Greek), ‘“‘ have been forgiven”: but the reading adop- 
ted in all recent editions is ddievra (pres.) “are from 
this hour forgiven.” St. Luke has adéwvra. See Prof. 
Swete on Mark ii. 5. 
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(2) As to the ground of his argument. Allen 
bases it on the expression “Son of Man.” In 
His human nature Christ exerted His divine 
power. That very power, thus communicated 
in the person of Jesus Christ to man, is now 
committed to and exercised by other men ap- 
pointed for that purpose.t 

There is need here of very careful distinction. 
The Romanist seems to claim that our Lord as 
man exercised the power to forgive which belongs 
properly and absolutely to God. He further 
claims that this same absolute power is vested in 
all Christian priests. 

Fulke is clear on this point. That absolute 
power, which is proper to God alone, Christ 
exercised as God. Yet this is not inconsistent 
with His there speaking of Himself as “‘Son of 


1 Allen states this with great clearness: “In which 
(human nature) He hath now wrought the same things 
in earth, by service, sute and commission, which before He 
only did by might and majesty of His own power pro- 


cure. Even the self-same God, that... might most 
justly both have punished and pardoned whom He 
list, of love and wisdom infinite . . . became the minis- 


ter of our reconcilement to God.” It is impossible here 
to follow the lengthy arguments on either side. Fulke 
speaks of “ the subtilty of this sophister, which to derive 
his popish absolution from the person of our Saviour 
Christ, playeth one while the Nestorian, another while 
the Eutychian.” Fulke, Confutation, etc., p.17f. The 
Book was printed by ‘“‘Thomas Thomas, Printer to 
the University of Cambridge,” but is sine anno. 
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Man.” Fulke appeals to the scholastic distinc- 
tion known as Communicatio idiomatum. “ By 
reason of the unity of the person, that is often 
spoken of the whole person, which is peculiar to 
either nature; or of God, which is proper to 
man ; or of man, which is proper to God.” He 
holds our Lord “‘ doth remit sins absolutely, and of 
sovereign authority, in respect of His divinity . . . 
and that He did the same also (i.e. remit sins) as 
a minister and preacher of repentance and recon- 
ciliation, according to His humanity.” The former, 
ie. the absolute power to forgive sins, Fulke 
denies to any mere human priest, a denial which 
Allen regards as “‘ injurious to Christ’s person, and 
the dispensation of His flesh, or mystery of His 
holy incarnation.” The latter, i.e. ‘such power 
as might, without the derogation of His God- 
head, be communicated to the Son of Man, is by 
Him delivered to the Ministers of His Church.” 
They “retain and forgive sins, that is, declare 
the judgment of God... according to such 
conditions as He hath expressed in His holy 
word.’”? 

- It would appear that Hooker’s view of Mark ii. 
10 is not precisely shared by either of these com- 
batants. Neither of them limits our Lord’s for- 
giveness to what is purely ministerial and may 
be delegated to man: and Allen assigns an 


1 Ib. p. 19. 2 Ib. pp. 30-32. 
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authority to the human priesthood which Hooker 
regards as proper to God alone. 

Hooker’s position is illustrated by a passage 
in Jewel. Harding puts forward an argument 
very similar to that of Allen. “ As the Son of 
Man remitted sins to him that was sick of the 
palsy . . . (‘that ye may know,’ saith He, ‘that 
the Son of Man hath power to remit sins . . . ’) 
even so He hath transferred the same power unto 
priests, saith Chrysostom : which priests He hath 
sent as the Father sent Him.”* To this Jewel 
replies, “‘ For this cause Chrysostom? saith .. . 
that the priest hath the same power that Christ 
had, for that He preacheth the same word of 
God that Christ preacheth. And in this sense 
Christ saith unto His disciples: ‘As my living 
Father sent me, even so (and with like commission) 
do I send you.’” Jewel agrees with his contem- 
porary, Hooker, as to the kind of power given by 
Christ as Son of Man to His disciples—‘‘ the same 
power because they have the same word, and not 
otherwise.” 

Hooker and Jewel therefore seem to lean to this 
view of Mark ii. 10. When Christ forgave the 
paralytic, He did so by a declarative act, ‘ Thy 
sins have been forgiven thee.’ As Son of Man 
it was His mission to declare with authority the 


1 Jewel, ili. p. 355. 
2 Chrys. De Sacerdot. iii. 5 (i. 468). 3 Ib. 358. 
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forgiveness of sins. And no man can forgive sins 
save only as the Son of Man here forgave, i.e. 
by an authoritative but declaratory absolution. 
Human absolution is to declare and pronounce 
with effect the conditions and fact of forgiveness. 
The act of forgiveness is proper to God alone. 
The act of declaring that forgiveness belongs to 
man. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE APPEAL TO HISTORY 
(I) The Doctrine and Practice of Penance 


E turn from the Reformers’ appeal to Scrip- 
ture, and proceed to study their appeal to 
History. This was their double claim. First 
and last they rested their case against Rome 
upon “the impregnable rock” of God’s Word : 
but they also relied on the story of successive 
ages, and gave full and convincing proof that 
those who lived nearest to the Apostles were on 
their side, and that theirs was really the “old 
learning,” while that of the Schoolmen and Tri- 
dentine Divines was the “ new.’ They were 
even able to appeal, not once nor twice, to the best 
of the “ School authors ”’ themselves, as enforcing 
principles which were at variance with Romish 
doctrine and practice. 
It is impossible not to be impressed with the 
fact that, notwithstanding their limited know- 
ledge, and imperfect means of study, the accuracy 


1 See additional note, p. 89: “The New Learning.” 1 
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which marks the statements of the Reformers 
on this subject is beyond praise. It is seen in their 
statements, first, as to the practice of the primi- 
tive Church,' and then, as to the stages by which 
the Scriptural doctrine of Repentance developed 
into the Romish Sacrament of Penance. 

Our examination of this period will fall under 
two heads. (1) The Doctrine and Practice of 
“Penance.” (Ch. II.) This will include— 

(a) The history of the early growth of ‘‘ Pen- 
ance’; (b) The “‘Sacrament of Penance” (gener- 
ally). 

(2) The three parts of the so-called ‘ Sacra- 
ment of Penance ”’ : (a) Contrition, (b) Confession, 
(c) Satisfaction (Ch. IIT.). 

The doctrine of Absolution will be treated 
in connexion with that of Confession. 

1. (a) The History of the Early Growth of 
“* Penance.” 

The practice of the early Church is correctly 
stated in our Commination Service :? “‘In the 


1 By this we mean “the Church during the period 
between the close of the Canon and what we call the 
Middle Ages.” (Dr. Mason in Fulham Conf. Rep. p. 30.) 
It is the Age of the Fathers so far as we can distinguish 
(it) from the Age of the Schoolmen. St. Bernard is 
often taken as marking the point of transition. 

2 It may be doubted if the American Church has not 
lost more than it gained by omitting this part of the 
Commination Service. 
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Primitive Church there was a godly discipline, that, 


- at the beginning of Lent, such persons as stood 


Public 
Discipline 
dislodged by 
Private 
Penance 


Tindale 


convicted of notorious sin were put to open 
penance, and punished in this world..... Re 
The passages which confirm this statement are 
numerous, but it seems needless to add any of 
them to the above clear witness. 

With equal accuracy it is stated that this 
public penitential discipline only gave place to 
private penance, when, in consequence of the 
growing corruption of members of the Church, 
there arose danger of a larger scandal, by making 
public the private confessions of voluntary peni- 
tents. A wholesome Church discipline, as these 
writers often point out, was evaded by the grow- 
ing demands of private Confession and Absolution. 
They trace how, in the Middle Ages, by a mingled 
policy of expediency and self-seeking, this first 
became the rule, and in later times! the com- 
pulsory law, of Christian life. Again and again 
the fact is asserted that this new discipline is a 
purely mediaeval and not a primitive one, and 
that the authority of the Church in its best days, 
following that of Scripture, is against it. 

A brief summary from two writers, separated 
in mode of thought, in destiny, and in years, 
may suffice to illustrate this. 

Our first example is from Tindale’s Exposition 





1 At the Lateran Council, a.p. 1215. 
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of 1 John, set forth in 1531. After speaking of 
Baptism as “the very sacrament of repentance (or, 
if they will so have it called, penance), he pro- 
ceeds to trace the course of history— 


““ Whereupon the Bishops that succeeded the Apostles, 
when men had done any open sins, enjoined them pen- 


ance . . . by the authority of the congregation and 
governors thereof . . . and with the willing consent of 
the trespassers, to tame the flesh . . . and all to slay 


the worldly mind of the flesh : which manner, when once 
received by custom, it became a law. And the Bishops, 
by little and little, gat it whole into their own hands. 
When the Bishops saw that . . . they began to set up 
their crests . . . and to enjoin sore penance for small 
trifles . . . and beat some sore, and spared other, 
and sold their penance to the rich, and overladed the 
poor, until .. . the people would bear it no longer. 
For by this time . . . the cause why the people were 
disobedient unto wholesome counsel was, that the word 
of God was sore darkened, and nowhere purely preached. 
And therefore the prelates, loath . . . to let the people 
go free of their yoke, began to turn their tale, and sing a 
new song, how that this penance was enjoined to make 
satisfaction to God for the sin committed: . . . saying 
moreover, if we would not do such penance here at 
their injunctions, we must do it in another world: and 
so feigned purgatory, where we must suffer seven years 
for every sin. . . . [At last to the Pope] was given this 
prerogative, to sell whom he would from purgatory.” 


Tindale then describes the three parts of Pen- 
ance— 


“ Contrition, sorrow for thy sins: Confession, not to 
God and them whom thou hast offended, but tell thy sins in 
the priest's ear : Satisfaction, to do certain deeds enjoined 
of them to buy out thy sins.” 
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It will be thought by some, that by imputing 
motives Tindale does not strengthen his plain 
statement of facts; but the passage fairly illus- 
trates the view of history current at the eve of 
the Reformation. Tindale adds, what is plain 
matter of history: ‘‘ Hereof ye may see how owt of 
this open penance came the ear-confession, satis- 
faction of works, purgatory, and pardons... 
turning binding and loosing with preaching 
God’s Word, unto buying and selling sin for 
money.” “These things, to be true,” he says, 
‘“‘ our prelates know by open histories, as well as 
that when it is noon the sun is flat south.’ 

Our second example is from Hooker, whose 
sixth book of Ecclesiastical Polity must have been 
written close to the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.’ 

‘‘The course of discipline in former ages reformed 
open transgressors by putting them into offices of open 
penitence, especially confession, whereby they declared 
their own crimes in the hearing of the whole Church, 
and were not from the time of their first convention 
capable of the holy mysteries . . . till they had solemnly 
discharged this duty. 

‘Offenders in secret, knowing themselves altogether 
as unworthy to be admitted to the Lord’s Table, as the 
others which were withheld : being also persuaded, that 
if the Church did direct them in the offices of their peni- 
tency, and assist them with public prayers, they should 


more easily obtain that they sought, than by trusting 
wholly to their own endeavours . . . made it not nice 








1 Tindale, ii. 161-163. 2 Hooker died in 1600. 
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to use* some one of the ministers of God, by whom the 
rest might take notice of their faults, prescribe them con- 
venient remedies, and in the end, after public confession, 
all join in prayer for them.” 


Hooker next traces the wide acceptance of 
Christianity, the growing corruption of profess- 
ing Christians, the ceasing of persecution, and 
the consequent evils which peace and security 
tend to produce. 


As a result, “ there was not now that love which before 
kept all things in tune . . . Whereupon, forasmuch 
as public confessions became dangerous... to the 
safety of well-minded men, and . . . advantageous to 
the enemies of God’s Church, it seemed first unto some, 
and afterwards generally, requisite, that voluntary 
penitents should surcease from open confession. 

*“ Instead whereof, when once private and secret con- 
fession had taken place with the Latins, it continued as 
a profitable ordinance, till the Lateran Council? had 
decreed that all men once in a year at the least should 
confess themselves to the priest. So that being a thing 
thus made both general and also necessary, the next 
degree of estimation, whereunto it grew, was to be 
honoured and lifted up to the nature of a Sacrament : 
that as Christ did institute Baptism to give life, and the 
Eucharist to nourish life, so Penitency might be thought 
a sacrament ordained to recover life, and Confession a 
part of the Sacrament. They define therefore their 
private penitency to be a sacrament of remitting sins 
after baptism.’ 


1 T.e. ‘had no scruple in using.” Cf. Shakespeare, 
King John, iii. 4.“ Makes nice of no vile hold to stay 
him up.”” Harding’s Edition of Book VI. (Murray,) p. 42. 

2 a.D. 1215. 

3 Hooker, VI. iv. 2 ff. The action of the Greek Church 
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“‘ They are men,” Hooker pertinently exclaims, ‘‘ that 
would seem to honour antiquity, and none more to 
depend upon the reverend judgment thereof. I dare 
boldly affirm, that for many hundred years after Christ, 
the Fathers held no such opinion ; they did not gather 
by our Saviour’s words any such necessity of seeking 
the priest’s absolution from sin by secret, and (as they 
now term it) sacramental confession. Public confession 
they thought necessary by way of discipline, not private 
confession, as in the nature of a sacrament, necessary.””* 


Hooker follows the history with much detail : 
we must content ourselves for the present with 
the above extracts, which are enough to show 
with what accuracy of knowledge, and calmness 
of judgment, this great divine justified the posi- 
tion taken by the Reformers. 


The word “ Penance” has an instructive his- 
tory. Nothing more aptly illustrates the domi- 
nant influence which the Latin Versions and the 
writings of the Latin Fathers had upon the 
phraseology of the whole Western Church. Teu- 


and the story of Nectarius and Hudaemon, with the 
abolition of the penitentiary priest at Constantinople 
are told in § 9, as related by Socrates and Sozomen. 
Many other of the writers under notice refer to the same 
story. 

1 7b. § 6. Many features in the ancient system of 
public penance are traced by Hooker, as for instance 
the primitive custom of imposition of hands, and the 
several orders of penitents, Flentes, Audientes, Substrati, 
Consistentes. VI. iv. 13 and v. 8. 
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tonic Christianity expresses itself largely in terms 
of Latin Theology.t 

Jerome, following the old Latin Version, trans- 
lated petdvora by poenitentia, and petavoely by 
poenitere or agere poenitentiam.2 Now wperdvora 
means “ after-thought,” ‘change of mind and 
purpose”’: and the Reformers rightly contend 
that this meaning holds good in every place in 
which the words are used by the sacred writers. 
But poenitentia came to mean far more than this : 
it was made to include “ painful or penitential 


1 Hven words originally Greek have come to us through 
a Latin channel: such as Bishop, Presbyter or Priest, 
Clergyman or Clerk. But many of our most familiar 
terms are of purely Latin origin, e.g. Justification, 
Sanctification, Regeneration, Conversion, Sacrament, 
and many others. Even in a language so far off from 
Latin influence as that still spoken in the Isle of Man, 
we find Aspick (Hpiscopus) for Bishop, Saggyrt (sacerdos) 
for Priest: and for Church, either Agglish (Hcclesia) or 
Kiel (Cella), the former for the Body, the latter for the 
Building. Similar forms are found in other Celtic dia- 
lects. 

2 Beza and other writers use resipiscere and resipis- 
centia. Latimer, in one of his sermons, thus appeals 
to his hearers: “ Restpiscentia ! Resipiscentia ! Repent- 
ing and amending is a sure remedy,” i. 263. See Art. 
xvi. (Of sin after Baptism.) ‘“‘We may amend our 
lives” (resipiscere): “to such as truly repent” (vere 
resipiscentibus). Note also “‘place of forgiveness ”’ 
(locum poenitentiae), “place of penitentes’’ (1553). 
Nowell (p. 58) speaks of ‘‘ Poenitentia, quam Resipiscen- 
tiam quidam malunt appellare.” 
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works for the satisfaction of sins ’’ +: and this new 
meaning was then read into the passages of the 
New Testament where it occurred. 

In the early English Versions, based as they 
were upon the Vulgate, Poenitentia was generally 
translated penance ; which thus came to represent 
the Greek peravova. But the word “ penance ” 
conveyed theological ideas which were very far 
from the simple meaning of the Apostles and 
Evangelists. Wycliffe not only renders peravova 
by “penance,” but also petavoeiy by an exact 
rendering of poenitentiam agere, “‘do penance” : 
and this rendering of the verb made more for the 
mediaeval idea of penance than that of the 
substantive. Consequently, while the verb “do 
penance ”? was wholly abandoned at the Refor- 
mation, as not truly representing the original 
either in Greek or Latin, the substantive 
** penance ”’ lingered on till later times, and is still 
found in the Commination Service and in Article 
XXXII. It is therefore no matter for sur- 
prise that we find it freely used as an equivalent 
for “repentance ”’ in the writings of the Refor- 
mers. 

Tindale and Coverdale, however, for the most 
part, excluded it from the English Bible, a change 
which men like Sir Thomas More, Harding, and 
Martin severely criticised. They deplore that 


1 So Martin defines it in Fulke, i. 437. 
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Wycliffe’s “ penance” and “do penance” gave 
place, in the Versions of Tindale, Coverdale, and 
Cranmer, to “ repentance” and “repent.” This 
was followed in all subsequent English Versions, 
except the Rhemish New Testament, which sig- 
nificantly restored the old words.1 

But the change was wise and even necessary. 
Penance had come to mean something far remote 
from the original significance of petavora and 
poenttentia, and so lent itself easily to misappli- 
cation of Scripture. Under cover of Scriptural 
phrases, something very different was being 
taught. Tindale, bluntly but truly, calls it a 


1 Coverdale says of this change, “‘ Be not thou offended, 
therefore, good reader, though one call... repent- 
ance, that another calleth penance or amendments 
For if thou be not deceived by men’s traditions, thou shalt 
find no more diversity between these terms, than between 
fourpence and a groat. And this manner have I used 
in my translation, calling it in some place penance, that 
in another place I call repentance . . . that the adver- 
saries of the truth may see, how that we abhor not this 
word penance, as they untruly report of us, no more than 
the interpreters of Latin abhor poenitere, when they 
write resipiscere. Only, our heart’s desire unto God is, 
that His people be not blinded in their understanding, 
lest they believe penance to be aught save a very repent- 
ance, amendment, or conversion unto God... For 
else shall they fall into the old blasphemy of Christ’s 
blood, and believe that they themselves are able to 
make satisfaction unto God. for their own sins: from 
the which error God of His mercy . . . preserve all 
His!” (Cov. ii. 19 f.) 
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“ juggling term,” +? and complains that “ repent- 
ance’ has been turned into “ penance.” 


‘* As for their penance,” he says, “‘ the Scripture knoweth 
not of it.” The Greek words mean “ repentance and 
repent, or forethinking and forethink: as we say in 
English, ‘ it forethinketh me or I forethink,’ . . . sonow 
the Scripture saith, ‘ Repent, or let it forethink you. . . 
and so shall all be forgiven you.’ ” 


These words are further explained to mean more 
than mere sorrow for sin, for Tindale adds, ‘‘ And 
it will follow, if I repent in the heart, that I shall 
do no more so.”? But it was not enough to 
state thus explicitly what such words rightly 
meant. The common people associated them 
with the popular theological meaning, and would 
certainly dream of works of satisfaction, rather 
than of repentance of heart, so long as God’s Word 
called them. to “do penance,” or even to bring 
forth “ worthy fruits of penance.” 

It is easy to trace how the change came about. 
No writer gives so full an account of it as Fulke, 
who published in 1583 a Defence of the Sincere 
and, True Translations of the holie Scripture, etc. 
It was in reply to Gregory Martin’s Discovery 
of Corruptions by Heretics, and in it Fulke deals 
with the so-called “ heretical translation against 








1 “They make merchandise with feigned words: 


penance, a poena et a culpa, satisfaction, attrition, etc.” 
(Tind. i. 342.) 


2 See Tind. i. 260, 342 n, 477, iii. 22 f., 103, 172. 
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Penance and Satisfaction.”” The following pas- 
sage gives his reasons for the change— 


“The cause why we never use that word penance 
is, for that you mean not thereby that which the Scrip- 
ture calleth perdvoay, but a certain punishment taken 
upon men for satisfaction of their sins unto God.” 


Martin affirms that Basil used the word in this 
later sense, quoting thus his comment on Ps. xxix. 
“Sackcloth maketh for penance. For the fathers 
in old time, sitting in sackcloth and ashes, did 
penance.” But Fulke readily replies that he 
wonders whether Martin had read the original 
passage. 


‘* Basil plainly sheweth the use and end of sackcloth : 
‘Sackcloth 7s an helper unto repentance, being a sign of 
humiliation : for of old time the fathers repented sitting 
in sackcloth and ashes.’ This sign of humbling you 
have clean omitted. Thus you use to geld the doctor’s 
sayings when you rehearse them. Sackcloth therefore 
serveth to repentance, as a testimony of sorrow, and 
humbling of ourselves before God, not as any satisfaction 
or amends for our sins.’’! 


Such helps or external testimonies to repent- 
ance Fulke allows, but he distinguishes them 
from repentance itself. 


“The words of ‘penance’ and ‘doing penance,’ 
if you meant the same by them that we and you do by 
‘repenting ’ and ‘ repentance’ we would not strive with 





1 Fulke, i. 429 f. Zuvepyds eis perdvovay 6 wdkkos, Tamet- 
voocws Urdpxov avpBoroy. Basil, in Psalm xaim. (i. 131). 
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you for terms: but that you have another meaning in 
them appeareth by this, that you translate the same 
word poenitentia commonly ‘penance,’ as when it is 
agere poenitentiam : but when it is said that God doth 
dare poenitentiam, then you translate it ‘repentance.’ 
Whereby it appeareth, you mean the ‘ penance ’ which 
you would have men to do, is not that ‘repentance’ 
which is the gift of God. Else why say you not (Acts v.), 
that ‘God hath exalted Christ ... to give penance 
to Israel and remission of sins, if ‘penance’ and ‘ re- 
pentance ’ were all one ?”’! 





1 Fulke, i. 432 f.: “The word perdvoa we translate 
‘repentance’: as you do sometimes, when you cannot 
for shame use your popish term ‘penance.’” Thus 
in Acts v. 31, they “‘ give over in the plain field.” Jb. 
i. 257. Even the Rhemish N. T. gives “‘ repentance ”’ in 
Acts v. 31. 

It is evident that “‘the vulgar Latin interpreter ”’ 
had no special aim in translating peravociy by agere 
poenitentiam: for while in Matt. iv. 17 he uses agite 
poenttentiam, in the parallel passage, Mark i. 15, he says 
poenttemint: ““ by which itis certain that he meaneth 
one thing in both, namely, repentance of heart, and no 
satisfaction of work.’ These renderings occur in both 
the Old Latin and Vulgate. The variations of the 
MSS. also show that the words were used indifferently. 
Again, when Augustine says of Peter after his denial 
egisse poententiam, that Father takes care to assert 
that the word is not there used of “‘ penance.” ‘‘ For 
it repented him that he denied Christ, which thing his 
tearsdo show.” Thus, though Augustine uses the words 
of the old Latin translator, “it is no matter,” says 
Fulke, ‘‘ for he useth also his meaning.” August. Hist. 
celxv. 2. (ii. 1359d). Fulke, i, 436-439. Augustine’s 
words are express: ‘‘ Quod autem Petrus dicitur egisse 
poenitentiam, cavendum est ne ita putetur egisse, 
quomodo agunt in Ecclesia qui proprie poenitentes 
vocantur. Poenituit enim negasse Christum.” 
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Fulke here and elsewhere insists that the exter- 
nal testimonies to repentance, its outward expres- 
sion in act, its “discipline ” as distinct from its 
“virtue,” are not properly parts of repentance 
but rather the exercises and tests thereof. 

Such changes of meaning are common to the 
histories of many words, and we need not wonder 
that the Fathers fell into the later usage of the 
word “penance.” But the change cannot be 
ignored, since the equivocal use of terms is the 
most fruitful source of error. In fact, this dis- 
tinction is one of the highest importance, and lies 
very close to the centre of our discussion. Fulke 
lays down this excellent canon in defending the 
new translation of weTdvorca— 


‘* How the Fathers of the Church have used words, it is 
no rule for translators of the Scripture to follow: who 
oftentumes used words as the people did then take them, 
and not as they signified in the Apostles’ times: as perdvova 
for a public testification of repentance, which we call 
* penance.’ ”’+ 


The following instances will suffice to illustrate 
this less accurate patristic use— 


1 7b. i. 162. Cf. the use of “ penance’’ in our Com- 
mination Service, and Articles. This definition of 
what the Reformers usually meant by “‘ penance,” viz. “ a 
public testification of repentance,” is important for a true 
understanding of many passages where the mediaeval 
idea of penance has been assumed, but where the older 
meaning is clearly the right one. See Pusey’s comment 
on Parker, p. 127. 
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‘In the Greek Church they that were catechumeni and 
energument were called év peravoia dvres.1 . .. The dis- 
cipline of the Church appointed an outward exercise 
of praying, fasting, and other humbling for a trial and 
testimony of true and hearty repentance, which was 
sometimes called by the name of repentance by a metony- 
mia signi: which he that will enforce by that name 
to be parts of true and inward repentance, is as wise as he 
that will contend the ivy-bush to be part of wine, because 
some men, seeing it hang over the house, will say, Lo, 
here is wine.’’? 


Again, Sozomen, when speaking of the discipline 
which excluded those under penance from the 





1 Cf. Dion. Areop. Eccles. Hier. c. iii. 2, 3, § 7 (i. 187, 
192). ‘‘ For penitents he (Dionysius) saith in the Greek, 
oi ev peravola dvres, that is, such as were in their 
course of penance.” Martin ap. Fulke, i. 431. Fulke 
remarks that “Denis . . . was no more St. Paul’s dis- 
ciple (as Martin stated), “than he was St. Paul him- 
self.”’ Cf. Sozomen, vii. 16, who speaks of there being, 
in the Church of Rome, “a manifest and known place 
for the penitents”’; (ray ev peravoia dvrwv) Fulke reads 
Tay petavoowwror, See also August. Serm. ccclii. 8 
(v. 2031d). He speaks of poenitentia gravior atque 
luctuosior, by which penitents are ‘‘removed from 
partaking of the sacrament of the altar.” 

2 Fulke, i. 257f. Cf. Shakespeare, As You Like It. 
Epil. ‘“‘ Good wine needs no bush,” i.e. no advertising, 
and Marmion, iii. 2. 

**On through the hamlet as they paced, 
Before a porch, whose front was graced 
With bush and flaggon trimly placed, 

Lord Marmion drew his rein.”’ 

In Brittany inns are still marked by a bush of ivy or 
mistletoe. Some trace the custom to the fact that the 
ivy was sacred to Bacchus. 
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holy mysteries, says that “the Bishop, weeping 
also with compassion. . . . after a certain time 
enjoined, absolveth them from their penance.’ 
No Bishop could absolve from Scriptural werdvoa, 
he could only absolve from the external tokens 
of repentance, when the Church was satisfied.? 
The best comment on the distinction thus 
traced is to be found in the words of Hooker. The 
passage is a typical instance of his exact scholastic 
style, and bears the impress of a mind trained 
to logical methods. He starts from the premiss 
that we must appease those whom we offend. 


1 Sozomen, vii. 16, quoted by Martin ap. Fulke, i. 
431. 

2 Martin charges Fulke with ignoring the phrase 
moveiy peravotay in a Greek rubric to the liturgy of St. 
Chrys., to which Fulke replies, that he ‘‘ may well omit 
that which beareth no credit of antiquity. The liturgy 
is not so ancient as he whose name it beareth : the rubric 
much less.” 

Martin also points out that ‘‘ Ausonius, the Christian 
poet, useth this Greek word so evidently in this sense, 
that Beza saith, he did it for his verse sake.’ The lines 
referred to are— 

‘Sum dea, que facti non factique exigo poenas: 

Nempe ut poeniteat, sic Metanoea vocor.” 

—LEpig. in Simulacrum Occasionis et Poenitentiae. 

(Migne, vol. xix.) 

Beza thinks that Ausonius would have used perapéActa 
had the pentameter allowed it: jerdvoia he holds nun- 
quam ponitur nist in bono. So that the verse makes 
nothing for ‘‘ Penance.” Bezae Nov. Test. in Matt. 
iii. 2, p. 8 (Basil, 1559). Fulke, i. 434 f. 
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He next proceeds to point out that sim is an 
offence, both against God, and against our 
neighbour and the Church; and so he demon- 
strates the need of reconciliation to both. His 
words need no further comment— 


‘“We are by repentance to appease whom we offend 
by sin. For which cause, whereas all sin deprives us of 
the favour of Almighty God, our way of reconciliation 
with Him is the inward secret repentance of the heart ; 
which inward repentance alone sufficeth, unless some 
special thing, in the quality of sin committed, or in the 
party that hath done amiss, require more. For besides 
our submission in God’s sight, repentance must not only 
proceed to the private contentation (i.e. satisfying) of 
men, if the sin be a crime injurious: but also further, 
where the wholesome discipline of God’s Church exacteth 
a more exemplary and open satisfaction. Now, the 
Church being satisfied with outward repentance, as God 
is with inward, it shall not be amiss, for more perspicuity, 
to term this latter always the virtue, the former the 
discipline, of repentance.”’1 


1 Hooker, VI. iii. 1. Hooker also speaks of repentance 
as ‘‘a name which noteth the habit and operation of a 
certain grace or virtue in us.” (VI. v. 3.) This is the 
scholastic use of the word “ habit,’? as when Pearson 
says ‘“‘ Faith is a habit of the intellectual part of man”: 
‘* The belief of the heart is the internal habit residing in 
the soul.’”? With the Schoolmen, as with Aristotle, 
their great master, the word “ habit ” meant the acquired 
mental state or condition which makes certain actions 
natural to us. Virtue is a habit. To the Christian, 
divine grace is able to implant in the soul that love of 
virtue which is otherwise only acquired by a repetition 
of virtuous actions. What philosophers spoke of as 
acquired, the Schoolmen therefore taught could he 
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Thus, what others distinguish as Repentance 
and Penance, Hooker terms the virtue and the 
discipline of Repentance. The latter had been 
developed at the expense of the former ; inward 
change had given place to what might be mere 
outward formalism; repentance had become 
absorbed in the penalty of satisfaction. 

Such teaching Fulke affirms to be “A lewd 
slander out of France, from the traitorous seminary 
at Rheims: but no part of the divinity of England, 
allowed by the Universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford.” + 


1. (6) The “ Sacrament of Penance ” (generally). 

Jewel marks two stages in the growth of 
Penance. Repentance is with him the true 
Scriptural werdvora; but ‘some of late years have 
changed it into Penance: and thereof have also 
made a Sacrament.’ The first of these stages 
we have fully considered. We now proceed to the 
latter. 

Penance was exalted into a Sacrament from 
several causes. Partly, because of the exaggerated 
idea of the heinousness of post-baptismal sin : 
partly again, from an artificial estimate of the 


infused. Thus regarded grace is a habit: faith is a habit: 
repentance is a habit. Christ was raised “‘ to be a Prince 
and a Saviour to give repentance unto Israel.’ (Acts v. 
31.) See Boultbee, XX XIX. Articles, p. 93 f. 

1 Fulke, i. 441. 2 Jewel, ii, 1131, 
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difference between mortal and venial sins: not 
least, from an inadequate view of the meaning 
and scope of Holy Baptism. 

Baptism came to be regarded from a narrow 
point of view, as only available for the forgive- 
ness of original sin, and of pre-baptismal acts of 
sin. It is true that such faults as were called 
venial might be forgiven upon repentance and 
confession to God alone, or through the Sacra- 
ment of Holy Communion. But what was to be 
done in the case of mortal sins after Baptism—a 
Sacrament which might never be repeated ? The 
obvious answer was that which the Reformers 
gave: namely, that in Baptism and Communion 
Christ provided for His Church all that was need- 
ful of sacramental aid. But the hard and un- 
sound distinction made between venial and mortal 
sins' demanded a new and special provision : and 
“repentance” having been turned into “ pen- 
ance,” Jerome’s “second plank” suffered the 
same fate, and then “ penance ”’ became a Sacra- 
ment. 

It is well known that, in the Fathers, the word 
“ sacrament” was used in a general as well as in 
a more special sense. The Fathers, however, 
limited the latter to the two great Sacraments : 
the Schoolmen extended this special sense to 
the Seven Sacraments now accepted by the Church 


1 See Additional Note, “‘ Mortal and Venial Sins’, p. 205. 
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of Rome. In the sixteenth century the word is 
not always used, even by the Reformers, in the 
restricted sense in which we find it in the Articles 
of 1552, and, still more clearly, in the latter part 
of the Catechism, drawn up by Overall in 1604. 
Thus in the Bishops’ Book (1537), and in the 
King’s Book (1543), the seven Sacraments are 
recognized ;' and in later writers, there are 
traces, especially with regard to Penance, of the 
older use of the word. 

As an instance, we may take the writings of 
Hutchinson. He entirely separates himself from 
the Romish doctrine of Penance. Yet he says, of 
priests, ‘‘ They minister the sacrament of forgive- 
ness, but He only doth forgive.” In dealing 
with the Anabaptists, who asserted that “ evil 
ministers cannot loose,” he uses a very strong 
illustration: ‘Sacraments be seals. Doth not 
the seal make like print, whether it be of gold, 
silver, or iron?” It is evident from these pas- 
sages that Hutchinson in some sense regarded the 


1 In the X. Articles (1536) three sacraments are ex- 
pressly named, Penance being the third. The XIII. 
Articles do not expressly name Penance as a sacrament, 
but the order adopted suggests it—(6) Baptism ; (7) 
The Eucharist ; (8) Penance; (9) Of the Use of the 
Sacraments. In the King’s Book these three stand first, 
as distinct from the other four: a mark of’ advance 
upon the Bishops’ Book. The Augsburg Confession, 
from which the XIII. Articles largely borrowed, retained 
the three sacraments. 
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ministry of “‘ loosing”? asa sacrament. Again, he 
speaks of God as sometimes forgiving “ without 
the certificate of the minister, for he is not bound 
to His Sacraments.” * Here is a man, of thoroughly 
Reformed views, using the older sacramental 
language, yet clearly in the more general way. 
Yet The Image of God, or Layman’s Book, from 
which these passages are taken, was published by 
Hutchinson in 1550, when Penance had ceased to 
be called a sacrament in all writings of authority. 
It was only natural that the vulgar use of such 
familiar terms, so long and so closely entwined 
with the social and religious life of the people, 
should not easily pass away.? But in almost 


1 Hutch. pp. 44, 92-97, 108, 199. His views in general 
are unmistakable. Ministers forgive on behalf of the 
whole congregation by declaring “‘ the sweet and com- 
fortable promises . . . in God’s Book.” “Ifthou... 
be sorry . . . God forgiveth thee before thou come at 
the minister.’’ ‘‘ No more do they forgive sin, but be 
witnesses thereof.” ‘‘They pray, God pardoneth: 
they employ the service, remission and mercy cometh 
from above.’ 

2 An interesting illustration of the survival of old fami- 
liar terms may be seen in the history of Ash Wednesday. 
The Reformers, in 1549, probably wished to discourage 
the use of this name, as suggesting a ceremony now 
“cut off.” They could not remove it altogether, and 
our Calendar is a witness to the hold which several such 
names had on popular sentiment and use: e.g. Lammas 
and O Sapientia. Accordingly, in the Collects, Epistles 
and Gospels of 1549, the title was “‘ The First Day of Lent, 
commonly called Ash Wednesday.” The Second Prayer 
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every writer of the Reforming school, the dis- 
tinction of the two great Sacraments, as the only 
true and proper sacraments, is recognized and 
affirmed. For a further account of the views of 
the Reformers on the Seven Sacraments, we must 
refer to the Additional Note on p. 92. For the 
present we must limit our attention to one part 
of that subject, namely, Penance. 

Hooker was well versed in the methods of 
the Schoolmen. Accepting their definition of a 
sacrament, he readily exposes the dilemmas in 
which those, who affirm Penance to be a Sacra- 
ment, are placed. Thus they are plainly at fault 
when they come to state expressly what is the 
“matter,” and what the “form,” demanded by 
their own definition. Hooker is not slow to 
criticise the inconsistency of their statements. 

Let us take, as an instance, the distinction made 
by Soto,? a Spanish Dominican, between the 


Book dropped the offending title altogether, and till 1662 
(or rather 1637) the Collect was simply headed ‘‘ The 
First Day of Lent.” But in 1662 it was found that the 
older name had come to stay, and, following the lead of 
the Scottish Prayer Book (1637), the double title of 1549 
was restored. Compare the alternative titles added in 
1662 for the feasts “‘ commonly called’’ Christmas Day, 
and the Purification. In the same way Article XXV. 
names only two “‘ sacraments of the Gospels,”’ but alludes 
to “‘ those five commonly called sacraments.” 

1 See Additional Note, p. 92, ‘‘ The Seven Sacraments.” 

2 Soto, im iv. Sent. dist. 14, qu. 1, art. 1 (p. 344, Ed. 
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sacrament of private penance and the virtue of 
repentance, which is “ a detestation of wickedness 
with full purpose to amend the same.” Hooker 
remarks— 


‘‘ Whereas the Prophets cry ‘ Repent,’ and in the 
Gospel St. Peter maketh the same exhortation to the 
Jews as yet unbaptized, they would have the virtue of 
repentance only to be understood ; the sacrament, where 
he adviseth Simon Magus to repent, because the sin of 
Simon Magus was after Baptism.” 4 


This is plainly an artificial distinction, without 
any support from other passages. Scripture does 
not so “ expound itself.”” Hooker goes on to show 
that this distinction is also inconsistent with 
itself. 


‘* Now, although they have only external repentance for 
a sacrament, internal for a virtue, yet make they sacra- 
mental repentance nevertheless to be composed of three 
parts, contrition, confession, and satisfaction. Which is 
absurd ; because contrition, being an inward thing, 
belongeth to the virtue and not to the sacrament of 
repentance, which must consist of external parts, if the 
nature thereof be external.” 


Douay). ‘“‘ Est enim poenitentia, sacramentum remis- 
sionis peccatorum que post baptismum committantur.’’ 
“* Hist detestatio, et odium, et abominatio commissi pec- 
cati, cum firmo proposito emendandi vitam. . . . Haec 
namque pro poenitentiz virtutis definitione habenda est.”’ 

1 Acts ii. 38, vill. 22. Whitaker says, ‘‘ These sophists 
teach that Poeniientia is never a sacrament before Bap- 
tism.” De Paradoxis, p. 190 (Ed. 1610). 
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Hooker further criticises the separation of 
Absolution from the Sacrament, as depriving it 
of that which alone could lend the least resem- 
blance to a true sacramental character. On this 
point, as he shows, the witness of the Schoolmen 
does not agree together. 


““ Besides, which is more absurd, they leave out 
absolution; whereas some of their school-divines,! 
handling penance in the nature of a sacrament, and being 
not able to espy the least resemblance of a sacrament 
save only in absolution, (for a sacrament by their doc- 
trine must both signify, and also confer or bestow some 
special divine grace,) resolved themselves that the duties 
of the penitent could be but mere preparations to the 
sacrament, and that the sacrament itself was wholly in 
Absolution.” 


This was the view of Duns Scotus. Thomas 
Aquinas seems to have struck a middle course, 
which is next described by Hooker.’ 


** And albeit Thomas with his followers have thought 
it safer to maintain, as well the services of the penitent, as 
the words of the minister, necessary unto the essence of 


1 **Pono hance rationem nominis: poenitentia est 
absolutio hominis poenitentis, facta certis verbis, cum 
debita intentione prolatis a sacerdote, jurisdictionem 
habente ex institutione divina, efficaciter significantibus 
absolutionem animae a peccato.’”’ Duns Scotus, Sent., 
lib. iv. dist. 14, qu. 4 (ix. 81). 

2 “ Qportet quod ea que sunt ex parte poenitentis 
sive sint verba sive facta, sint quedam materia hujus 
sacramenti; ea vero, qua sunt ex parte sacerdotis, se 
habeant per modum forme.’ Thos. Aquinas Summ. 
Theol. iii. de Sacr. 84, art. ii. and iii. (xi. 282 f.). 
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their sacrament ; the services of the penitent, as a cause 
material ; the words of absolution, as a formal, for that 
by them all things else are perfected to the taking away 
of sin; which opinion now reigneth in all their schools 
since the time that the Council of Trent gave it solemn 
approbation, seeing they all make absolution . . . the 
very form whereunto they ascribe chiefly the whole force 
and operation of their sacrament, surely to admit the 
matter as a part, and not to admit the form, hath small 
congruity with reason.” 1 


Thus, according to the authorized statement of 
the Church of Rome, the words of Absolution, 
Ego te absolvo, give the form, and the acts of the 
penitent give the matter of this Sacrament. We 
cannot wonder that Jewel pointed to the “ shifts ”” 
by which this sacrament was formulated : or that 
Hooker spoke of ‘‘ a sacramental penance of their 
own devising and shaping.” Again, as Satisfac- 
tion is part of the Sacrament, yet follows its 
administration according to their later use,? 
Hooker concludes that one of the parts of this 
Sacrament can be no part of it at all ! 

Another strange inconsistency, which he points 
out, is that contrition, confession and satisfaction, 
however deep and sincere, “‘ have no place of right 
to stand as material parts in this sacrament,” if 





1 Hooker, VI. iv. 3. 

2 In primitive times Absolution was not given until 
after Satisfaction, which was originally meant to be a 
witness to the Church of true contrition. Later custom 
reversed this order. 
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they proceed from the penitent ‘‘ without the 
privity of the minister.’ In a word, the truest 
fruits of repentance cannot supply the matter of 
the Sacrament unless directed and imposed by the 
authority of the priest. Such is the teaching of 
Bellarmine.t Hooker tersely comments on this 
unique chain of doctrine— 


** Tt is the chain of their own doctrine : no remedy for 
mortal sin committed after Baptism but the Sacrament 
of Penance only; no sacrament of penance, if either 
matter or form be wanting; no ways to make those 
duties a material part of the Sacrament, unless we con- 
sider them as required and exacted by the priest.’’ 2 


The doctrine of Attrition and Contrition * lands 
us in a yet more strange dilemma. Absolution, 
as we shall see, changes the imperfect sorrow for 
sin, which they call Attrition, into true Contrition. 
But if Contrition be part of the material cause of 
the Sacrament, and, further, if Absolution be the 
formal cause, “‘ Must we now believe,” exclaims 
Hooker, ‘‘ that the form doth give the matter?” * 
It needed all Hooker’s command of scholastic 





1 “Tpsius poenitentis actio non est pars sacramenti, 
nisi quatenus .. . a sacerdote dirigitur vel jubetur.’, 
Bellarm., Disput. de Poen. i. 16 (iii. 942. Ed. Par. 1608). 

2 Hooker, VI. vi. 2. 

3 “ Attritio solum dicit dolorem propter poenas inferni 
. . . dum quis accedit attritus, per gratiam Sacramenta- 
lem fit contritus.”” Soto, in Sent. iv. dist. 14, qu. 1, art. 
1 (p. 347). 

* Ibid. VI. vi. 13. 
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method and definition to deal effectively with such 
sophistry. 

What, then, had the Reformers to say to the 
famous description of Poenitentia as secunda post 
naufragium tabula, ‘‘ the second plank after ship- 
wreck” ?* They frankly accepted the state- 
ment, but challenged the interpretation placed 
upon it. 

The question turns on Jerome’s use of poent- 
tentia. We have seen (p. 22) how Erasmus held 
that secret confession, as taught in his day, was 
unknown to Jerome, and that certain writers 


_ (parum attenti, as he describes them) read into his 


words the subtleties of a later age. Such was the 
fate of Jerome’s “second plank.” It served a 
purpose of which that Father never dreamed. We 
do not deny that he included in Poenitentia the 
discipline as well as the virtue of repentance, 
the ‘‘ worthy fruits of penance” as well as the 
“penance” itself; but we affirm that true 
spiritual repentance, without the framing of any 
new sacrament, fully interprets his words. 


1 Jer. Epist. ad Demetr. cxxx. 9 (i. 980b). “‘ Illis quasi 
secunda post naufragium miseris tabula est.’’ (Se. 
poenitentia.) Hpist. ad Rusticum, cxxii. 4 (i. 893c). 


“Inter provinciae tuae infinita naufragia .. . teneto 
tabulam poenitentiae.” See Tert. de Poenit. c. iv. (1. 649, 
Oehler). “‘Eam [poenitentiam] tu peccator .. . ita 


invade, ita amplexare, ut naufragus alicujus tabulae 
fidem.” 
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Such at least was the judgment of Calfhill and 
Fulke, who directly allude to the passage. 

Calfhill, writing in 1565, speaks thus of the 
Sacrament of Penance— 


“Ye call it a bath of tears, a despoiling of the old life, 
the second board after shipwreck. These titles argue not 


that it is a sacrament. . . . For, to go no further than 
to this, ‘that it is called the second table after ship- 
wreck,’ . . . Quia si quis innocentie vestem in Baptismo 


perceptam peccando corrwperit, per Poenitentiae remedium 
reparare potest. ‘ Because,’ (saith the author,1 whose 
name I suppress as well as you,) ‘if any have marred 
his garment of innocency which in Baptism he gat, by 
the remedy of Penance he may repair it.’ This is as 
much to say as if the effect of Baptism were taken away 
by sin; whereas we be bound to call our Baptism to 
remembrance whensoever we sin; that, by the promise 
exhibited in Baptism the sinful soul may be refreshed, 
and penance out of it gathered. Therefore, as the 
Gospel itself doth say, John preached the Baptism of 
Penance to remission of sins ; sothe fathers . . . do call 
Baptism sometime the Sacrament of Penance.” 2 


Fulke, in his rejoinder to Martiall’s reply against 
Calfhill (1580), says : 


“Touching the Popish sacrament of penance, which 
Martiall, and not St. Hierom, calleth ‘the second table 
after shipwreck,’ Mr. Calfhill hath likewise proved 
effectually that it is no sacrament of Christ’s Church. 
Against which Martiall bringeth nothing but certain 
sentences of Scripture to prove how necessary repentance 








1 P. Lombard, Sent. lib. iv. dist. xiv. 1 (ii. 868). 
Lombard expressly says, “‘ Sed non per Baptismum,” 
See p. 82 f. 

2 Calfhill, p. 241. 
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as, after men have sinned, to obtain remission of sins. 
Whereof St. Hierome speaketh, and not of popish 
penance consisting of Contrition, Confession and Satis- 
faction, with their blasphemous Absolution.” + 


There are other passages, which, though not 
naming Jerome’s formula, yet bear closely upon 
it. Becon, writing in 1542, shows how, at that 
early date, some had rejected the doctrine which 
the secunda tabula had been made to bear. The 
passage is also noteworthy, because it illustrates 
the care of the Reformers to clear themselves 
from a charge of Novatianism: as though, in 
refusing the Roman Sacrament of Penance, they 
denied the lifelong efficacy of true repentance.’ 

Becon has stated that “‘ the true and unfeigned 
penance is the gift of God”: and then proceeds 
to argue, against Novatians and Catabaptists, 
that ‘“ There is no sin in the world that doth not 
give place to the virtue of penance.” Hebrews 
vi. 4-6 and x. 26 are quoted as the texts from which 
these men “ gather their sinistral opinion.” In 





1 Calfhill had written against John Martiall’s Blas- 
phemous Treatise of the Cross, to which Martiall had 
replied. Ten years after Calfhill’s death Fulke published 
a rejoinder. Fulke, ii. 170. I venture to bring one 
witness from the seventeenth century. Dr. F. White, 
writing in 1624, says, ‘‘ Protestants believe true repent- 
ance to be a ‘ second table after spiritual shipwreck,’ and a 
necessary means of remission of sins committed after 
Baptism.’’ This was in reply to the Jesuit Fisher. 

2 See Hooker, VI. iv. 10f. 
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the former passage the writer affirms that certain 
men cannot “be renewed again by penance,” + and 
St. Ambrose is quoted as understanding the 
words “not of penance but of Baptism”: since 
the renewing by Baptism “ cannot be made the 
second time.” What Becon meant was that St. 
Ambrose did not refer the Apostle’s words to the 
efficacy of Penance, but of repeated Baptism : for 
the efficacy of penance is the main burden of that 
Father’s words. 


“The renovation ... of holy Baptism cannot be 
made the second time . . . As [Christ] cannot die again, 
so cannot we be baptized again, except peradventure 
with the tears of penance, not with the regeneration of 
that fountain. What then, wilt thou say, Is there no 
penance ? There is penance verily, but not another 
baptism. There is undoubtedly penance, and it hath 
much virtue... yea, even for him also that is very 
much drowned in sin.” 2 


But while Becon thus clears himself from 
Anabaptist error, he no less clearly interprets 
“‘ penance,” both in the Apostle’s writings and in 
St. Ambrose, to mean the virtue of repentance, 
and not the Sacrament of Penance. Although a 
renewal of Baptism is impossible, “‘ yet,” he says, 
‘‘ is not here penance denied unto them ; but, sin 
they never so greatly, yet if they repent and turn 
to our Lord Giod, they shall surely find mercy and 





1 gddwy avaxatvifew eis perdvoav. Heb. vi. 6. 


2 St. Ambrose, in Hpist. ad Hebr. c, vi. 
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be saved.” And (after quoting St. Ambrose’s 
appeal, ‘“‘ while there is time, to fly to the medicine 
of penance,’!) he adds, “‘ These words declare 
openly, that so oft as we repent and turn, so oft 
shall we be forgiven. ... Is not Christ a per- 
petual Saviour ?” ? 

In another place Becon uses a new figure. 
“Now if, when they be once baptized, they . . . 


do again offend ... then have they an holy 
anchor to fly unto, which is repentance. . . . So 
that, if repentance . . . come, Christ’s sacrifice 


serveth to put away sins for ever and ever.” ® 


Again, Latimer uses similar figures to express 
the same truth : 


‘*But may we doso? May werise from sin? Yes, 
that we may: for God hath provided a remedy for us. 
What is that ? Forsooth, penance; we must have the 
staff of penance, and rise up withal. And this penance 
is such a salve, that it healeth all sores: if a man have 
done all the world’s sin, yet when he taketh this staff of 
penance in his hand, that 7s to say, when he is sorry for tt, 
and intendeth to leave them, no doubt he may recover ; 
and God is that same physician which useth but one 
manner of salve to all manner of sores.”’ * 


These quotations show with what wealth of 
illustration and variety of expression the efficacy 
of true repentance is urged. It is a “staff,” “an 
holy anchor,” a “ medicine,”’ a “‘salve’’; or in the 





1 Thid. in Hebr. c. x. 2 Becon, i. 94 ff. 
3 Becon, i. 339. 4 Latimer, ii. 9, 
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earlier figure of Tertullian and Jerome, “ a second 
plank after shipwreck,” even for him who, as 
Ambrose puts it, in peccatis valde demersus sit, 
““is very much drowned in sin.” 

It is evident that the Reformers, while fully 
accepting the statement that Penance was secunda 
post naufragium tabula, rejected the modern inter- 
pretation which had been placed upon it. They 
understood it of real spiritual repentance, not of 
secret confession, or of works of satisfaction to 
appease God’s anger, in a word, of the virtue, not 
of the Sacrament of Penance. 

It is impossible now to resist the conclusion 
that Romish Penance, instead of strengthening 
the true doctrine of the Sacraments, is plainly 
inconsistent with it. Again and again the Re- 
formers claim that Christ ordained a sacrament of 
repentance when He instituted Holy Baptism. To 
frame a Sacrament of Penance is to rob 
Baptism of its lifelong efficacy, and even to forget 
our Lord’s express words‘ when instituting the 
Holy Supper. The study of the two Sacraments 
in their relation to the ‘‘ New Covenant,” will 
establish their complete adequacy to meet the 
sinner’s every need. Whatever may be our view 
of the grace conveyed in or by the two Sacraments 
of the Gospel, it is certainly true that they both 





1 ~ / > A Z 4 “~ a , \ 
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convey, in their several functions, the fullest pos- 
sible promise of remission to those who truly 
repent. There is no place for any minor sacra- 
ment. 

We proceed to quote some witnesses to the 
sufficiency of the two Sacraments in this respect. 
Tindale, writing as early as 1528, says, “ Confession 
is necessary all our lives long, as is repentance. 
[Both are] included in the Sacrament of Baptism. 
For we always repent, and always knowledge 

. our sins unto God and . . . remember that 
we are washed in Christ’s blood : which thing our 
Baptism doth represent and signify unto us.” 

In 1531 Tindale writes : 

“In our baptism we receive the merits of Christ’s 
death through repentance and faith, of which two 
Baptism is the sign: and though when we sin . . . after 
our baptism, we receive the sign no more, yet we be 
renewed again through repentance and faith in Christ’s 
blood: of which twain that sign of baptism . . . doth ever 
keep us in mind, and callus back again . . . and promiseth 
us forgiveness.” And again: ‘Our Baptism is the very 


sacrament or sign of repentance, or, if they will have it 
so called, penance.” 1 


Jewel holds the same doctrine. Harding had 
quoted St. Chrysostom to prove the necessity of 
priestly absolution “utterly to cleanse . . . the 
filth of the soul.” To this Jewel replies : 


“In that whole place . . . there is no mention at all 


1 Tind. i. 262, 466; ii. 160; iii. 171. 
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of any confession. . . . He speaketh of the sacrament of 
Baptism, of preaching and of prayer. By these means 
St. C. saith the priest remitteth sins, and reconcileth God 
unto the people.” 1 


Here are certain great illustrations of the 
“Ministry of Reconciliation.””> The Church ab- 
solves by Baptism, as well as by preaching, and 
by prayer. 

Whitaker, again, throws light on this aspect of 
Baptism : 


“* Those who are baptized into Christ are baptized into 
His death: moreover the death of Christ avails not only 
to wash away those sins which go before Baptism, but 
also those which all life long follow Baptism, so that 
there is no need of a new sacrament, or of remembering 
‘another plank’ (secundam tabulam).”’ Children are to 
be taught from the Word of God, when they grow older, 
that ‘‘ Baptism is to them the perpetual Sacrament of their 
renewal and regeneration.” 2 


1 Jewel, iii. 351 f. Chrys. in Hpist. ad Hebr. c. xii. 
Hom. xxxi. (xii. 405 ff.). 

Bullinger (iv. 88) speaks of Peter as granting absolution 
on the Day of Pentecost, when ‘“‘ upon so great a multi- 
tude baptism was at once bestowed, and the remission 
of sins universally preached.’’ See also Calfhill, p. 241, 
quoted p. 77. He speaks of “the promise (of pardon) 
exhibited in Baptism.” 

2 Whitaker, Opera, De Paradowis, p. 205 (1610). He 
quotes August., de Nupt. et Concupisc., i. 33 (x. 632c). 
‘**Non ut Baptisma quoties peccatur, toties repetatur, 
sed quia ipso, quod semel datur, fit ut non solum antea 
verum etiam postea quorumlibet peccatorum venia 
fidelibus impetratur.”’ 
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We turn from Baptism to Holy Communion. 
Although primarily the Sacrament of our nourish- 
ment and support, yet it too has the promise of 
forgiveness of sins, and, as Luther says, Applicat, 
obsignat, et confirmat credentibus promissionem de 
remissione peccatorum.1 Admission to the Lord’s 
Table was the earliest form of absolution granted 
after Baptism. It is the function of both Sacra- 
ments to “‘ convey ”’ to us the blessings of the New 
Covenant, of which the adeors auaptidy is 
one (Matt. xxvi. 28). 

Latimer says of the Holy Communion : 

** When we feed upon this dish worthily, then we shall 


have remission of our sins: we shall receive the Holy 
Ghost. Moreover, all the merits of Christ are ours. .. . 


When Christ saith, Remittuntur tibi peccata . . . this is 
a standing sentence, ... a general proclamation unto 
us all.’’2 


And Tindale says : 


‘* Tf the Sacraments justify, as they say, . . . then do 
they wrong unto the Sacraments, inasmuch as they rob 
the most part of them, through Confession, of their effect, 
and of the cause wherefore they were ordained. For no 
man may receive the Body of Christ . . . except he be 
first shriven. Now when the sins be forgiven by shrift 
aforehand, there is nought left for the Sacrament to do.” 2 


Bucer is equally clear that remission of sins is 


1 Quoted by Gerhard, Comm. de Sacr. Coena, c. xx. 

2 Lat. i. 461. 

3 Tind. i. 285. Tindale subsequently qualifies this 
last phrase. 
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one of “ the promises of God made ” in the Sacra- 
ment of Holy Communion. “In sacra Coena,” 
he writes, “‘ plena et summa remissio peccatorum, 
reconciliatioque omnium qui peccarunt tribui- 
tur.’”* 

Martin Chemnitz wrote at the close of the 
sixteenth century, and examined the Tridentine 
decisions. We venture to illustrate our English 
divines by a reference to this Lutheran writer. 
He charges the Romanists with depreciating the 
Eucharist as a sacrament of remission, lest the 
sacrament of penance should lose its power. 
““ They see,” he exclaims, ‘“‘ that the whole struc- 
ture of pardons will collapse if remission and 
reconciliation be sought in the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Body and Blood.” Therefore, he adds, 
they contrived the doctrine, that “venial sins 
only, or mortal ones unknown,”’ were remitted 
in the Eucharist, but that mortal sins wilfully 
committed must be remitted in another way, i.e. 
by the Sacrament of Penance.? Cardinal Bellar- 


1 Bucer, De Anim. Cura, p. 323. 

2 “Ne tamen nihil tribuant Eucharistiae, loquuntur de 
venialibus, hoc est, sicut Jesuitae interpretantur, de 
levioribus et minutioribus peccatis. Ué igitur satis- 
factiones suas . . . retineant, acerbe dimicant, in vero usu 
Eucharistiae non fiert applicationem remissionis pecca- 


torum.” Chemnitz, Exam. Concil. Trident. ii. p. 35. 
Calvin also bears witness to this covenant right to for- 
giveness, as conveyed in the Lord’s Supper: “Christi 


consilium fuit, corpus suum sub pane edendum porrigere 
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mine does not deny the main charge, but employs 
“all his wit and learning to give the fairest colours 
to it.” ? 

It would be beyond the scope of this treatise 
to inquire into the important question as to the 
exact relation of forgiveness to each of the two 
Sacraments.? But the general relation is clear 
and undoubted. As the Homily of Common 
Prayer and Sacraments expressly states, “the 
promise of free forgiveness . . . and of our holi- 
ness,” is “annexed”’ to both Sacraments.* 

The history which we have traced suggests an 
important conclusion: namely, that the me- 
chanical or ea opere operato theory of Sacramental 


in remissionem peccatorum.” Admonit. ult. ad Westphal. 
vol. vil. p. 799 (Genev. 1617). 

1 Bellarm., De Controv. Christ. Fid. de Huchar. ec. 17-19 
(iii. 656). The words inc. 19 are very explicit, and occur 
in his criticism of Chemnitz: ‘‘ Multis de causis oratur, 
ut Sacramenti perceptio sit in remissionem peccatorum. 
(1) quia prodest ad delenda peccata mortalia, quorum 
non habemus conscientiam. (2) quia prodest ad tollen- 
dam poenam, qua remanet luenda etiam post culpam 
dimissam. (3) quia prodest ad delenda peccata venalia, 
et quotidiana, quae charitatem et vitam animae non 
extinguunt.” ‘“‘Effectus igitur Eucharistiae non est 
tollere peccata mortalia.’’ For them, he adds, another 
remedy (Penance) is appointed. 

2 See Waterland, Doct. of Huch. c. ix. p. 262, where the 
subject receives full treatment. His statements, how- 
ever, on the progressive character of justification and 
forgiveness must be read with great caution. 

3 Homilies (S.P.C.K.), p. 385. 
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grace led the Church of Rome to narrow the effect 
of each Sacrament, and limit it too exclusively to 
some particular grace or gift. As a result, they 
were driven to multiply sacraments so as to pro- 
vide them for every state and condition of life. 
Christ appointed two Sacraments, the one of 
initiation, the other of support, but both of them 
conveying to the faithful recipient the covenant 
promises of God according to his need. So far 
as pardon is concerned, Baptism gives us the 
covenant right to pardon upon repentance all our 
lives: that is to say, Baptismal remission looks 
not only backward to original sin or acts of sin 
then past, but also it “‘ has its federal effect for 
remission of sins repented of, all our lives long.” * 
Holy Communion gives us the supporting grace 
needed for that new life into which Baptism 
initiates us. It seals to us afresh, with still more 
significant symbols, all the blessings purchased 
by the death of our Redeemer. It assures us not 
only “that we are very members incorporate in 
the mystical Body ” of Christ, but also of “ remis- 
sion of our sins, and all other benefits of His 


1 Waterland, ibid. p. 239. ‘‘ Baptism once received 
may perhaps justly be supposed to carry in it the force 
of such continual application all our lives after: but yet 
it was not for nothing that God appointed another 
Sacrament, supplemental to Baptism, for carrying on 
the same thing, or for the more effectual securing the 
same end.” P, 240. 
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passion.” Both Sacraments are federal rites of 
supreme importance and of never-failing comfort. 
Each one secures to the penitent and faithful wor- 
shipper the full supply of all his need: and yet 
each works in its own order and for its own 
special purpose. 

It is remarkable how a desire to work out a 
cast-iron system will blind men to obvious facts. 
In developing the sacrament of Penance, the 
Schoolmen set aside that most ancient ceremony 
of laying on hands, while they insisted on the 
necessity of the words Ego te absolvo as essential 
to the form of the sacrament. In doing so they 
““jonored the fact that for many centuries no 
absolution had been given without the one, or 
with the other.” It has been said that “ only by 
shifts more ingenious than convincing does 
Aquinas bring Penance under the term ‘ Sacra- 
ment.’ ” 

And, even if we allow Penance to be a sacra- 
ment of Christ’s appointment, it can be but a 
minor sacrament. Confessedly, it belongs to the 
five and not to the two. Yet Christ ordained it, 
we are to believe, on the day of His Resurrection, 
at that first solemn meeting with His disciples. 
Is it credible that at such a time, to such a com- 
pany, and in such impressively solemn words, 
Christ only instituted a minor sacrament ? Surely 





1 See the two post-Communion prayers. 
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something far greater, some more central work, 
some larger promise, must have occupied His 
thoughts, and employed His words, on such an 
occasion. The Reformers believed, as we believe, 
that He then instituted the great wide “‘ ministry 
of reconciliation,” the application by the “ word 
of reconciliation,” however proclaimed, of the 
“forgiveness of sins” to all mankind. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE, I 
The New Learning 


This was applied, as a term of reproach, by the 
Romanists to the doctrines of the Reformation. 
The term had been used at an earlier period to 
denote that cultivation of classical literature 
which revived in Europe after the capture of 
Constantinople by the Ottoman Turks in 1453, 
and which led to the neglect of the writings of the 
Schoolmen. The study of classical antiquity 
was then driven from Constantinople to Italy, 
and thence came to England through Colet and 
Erasmus. Plato was preferred to Thomas 
Aquinas; the pure Latin of Cicero to the bad 
Latin of the monks ; and the reasoning of great 
philosophers to the worn-out methods of the 
Schoolmen. This was the true Renaissance, or 
New Learning. 

This great intellectual movement proved to be 
a prime factor in the Protestant Reformation. 
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In Italy it did not produce religious reform, for the 
clergy set themselves against it; consequently, 
while it there stimulated art and learning, it did 
not help to revive religious life. In England it 
was far otherwise. The desire for religious 
reform, and for true freedom of conscience, was 
steadied and controlled by that spirit of critical 
study which marked the methods of the great 
English Reformers. 

Thus it came about, that the opponents of the 
Reformation used the phrase ‘“‘ New Learning ”’ 
as a term of contempt for the doctrine which 
Cranmer and his fellow Reformers taught. 
Learning in those days meant teaching * : and the 
‘“* New Learning ’’ came to mean the doctrines of 
the Reformation. 

The Reformers often challenged the accuracy 
of the term. Latimer says, ‘“‘ But ye say, it is 
new learning. Now I tell you it is the old learning. 
Yea, ye say, it is old heresy new scoured. 
Nay, I tell you it is old truth, long rusted with 
your canker, and now new made bright and 
scoured.” He calls the Pope’s doctrine “new 
learning,” but adds that “‘ it may indeed be called 


1 “Lead me forth in Thy truth, and learn me.”’ “‘Such 
as are gentle, them shall He learn His way.” Ps. xxv. 
4,8. P.B.V. See also Pss. cxix. 66; exxxil. 138. A 
“learned”? manisa “‘taught”’ man. Ps. lxxxii. 5. ‘“‘ They 
will not be learned.”” In some parts of England we still 
hear such a phrase as “‘ Il learn you.” 
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old . . . for it is an old custom to pervert God’s 
Word.” t : 

Becon writes as follows, “against such as 
slander Christ’s Gospel by calling it New Learn- 
ing”: “If the adversaries of true godliness go 
about to persuade thee that Christ’s Gospel is new 
learning, and that therefore thou oughtest to give 
no ear to it, . . . look that thou by no means 
consent unto them, but rather remember that 
this is no new blasphemy, but used many years 
before of wicked hypocrites.” ? He quotes the 
saying of the people at Capernaum, who said of 
our Lord’s words, ‘“‘ What new learning * (80day% 
kawvn) is this?’ and of “ certain belly-gods ” at 
Athens who spoke of St. Paul as “a preacher of 
new devils,” and who asked, “ May we not know 
what new learning this is, that thou showest ? ” 

Dean Turner wrote a book entitled Old Learning 
and New: the new learning being that of the 
Schoolmen, while he treats the Reformed teaching 
as the old. He says that it is “the Pharisees 
and scholars of this time, not being able to improve 
the Word of God,” who call such truth the “ New 
Learning.” * 

The term has, however, come now to be used 
without any such tone of reproach. 


1 Lat. i. 30f. 2 Becon, i. 439. 

3 Sidayy kaw: new teaching or doctrine. Mark 
i. 27; Acts xvii. 19. 

* Turner, Old Learning and New (Preface). 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE, II 


The Seven Sacraments 


A fuller study of the general question, as viewed 
by the Reformers, may help us to form a truer 
estimate of the special case of Penance. One of 
the fullest accounts is given by Jewel in his 
Defence of the Apology. Harding had criticised 
his statement in the Apology, that there are two 
sacraments which “ properly ought to be called 
by this name”’: as being the number “ delivered 
and sanctified by Christ, and well allowed of . . . 
by Ambrose, Augustine, and such others.” He 
cites the Confession of Augsburg as allowing 
three, and the Fathers as naming Confirmation 
and Penance as sacraments. Jewel’s reply to 
“this heap of feathers,’’ may be thus summarized. 

“We will grant without force and freely that 
the . . . Fathers have made mention, not only 
of seven . . . but also of seventeen sundry sacra- 
ments. Tertullian calleth the helve wherewith 
Elisaeus recovered the axe out of the water 
sacramentum lgni.2 St. Augustine, in many 





1 “But we call not these sacraments (Confirmation, 
Penance, i.e. Repentance), because they have not the like 
institution . .. for then should there be not seven but 
seventeen sacraments.” Jewel, ii. 1102. 

2 Tert. Adv. Jud. 13 (ii. 736, Oehler). 
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places, hath sacramentum crucis.1 St. Hierome 
saith: ‘Out of Christ’s side the sacraments of 
baptism and martyrdom are poured forth both 
together.’ St. Hilary in sundry places saith, 
Sacramentum orationis : sacramentum esuritionis : 
sacramentum scripturarum, etc. St. Bernard uses 
the phrase of the washing of the apostles’ feet, 
“The washing of feet is the sacrament of daily 
sins.’”’ ? 

“Thus many and many more sacraments it 
had been easy to have found in the Catholic 
learned fathers. Yet, I trow, M. Harding will 
not say that either the helve of an axe, or a cross 
printed in the forehead, or martyrdom, or the 
Scriptures . . . or washing of feet, are the neces- 
sary seven sacraments of the Church. Howbeit, 
we will not greatly strive for the name. It ap- 
peareth hereby that many things, that indeed and by 
special property be no sacraments, may nevertheless 


1 August., Hpist. cxlvii. 14 (ii. 725a). . Jewel also 
quotes ‘‘ In hac crucis figura continetur . . . sacramen- 
tum.” but the words are not found in Augustine’s 
genuine writings. Cf. Leo: “ Cruw ... Christi... et 
sacramentum est et ecemplum.” De Resurr. Dom. serm. 2 
(i. 285). 

2 Jer. Ad Ocean. E'pist. Ixix (i. 418a). ‘‘ Latus Christi 
percutitur lancea, et baptismi atque martyrii pariter sacra- 
menta funduntur.”’ 

3 Bern. In Coen. Dom. 4 (i. 1948d, 1950b). The words 
are most precise. “‘Nam ut de remissione quotidian- 
orum minime dubitemus, habemus ejus sacramentum, 
pedum_ablutionem.” 
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pass under the general name of a sacrament. But 
thus we say : It cannot be proved, neither by the 
Scriptures nor by the fathers, that this number is 
so specially appointed and consecrate to this pur- 
pose: or that there be neither more nor less 
sacraments in the Church, but only seven.” * 

Jewel describes the reasons brought to prove 
this number as “ too childish to be remembered.” 
‘“The book in the Apocalypse hath seven seals : 
the seven angels have seven trumpets: Christ 
holds seven stars,” andsoforth. ‘“* Hrgo, say they, 
there must needs be just seven sacraments in the 
Church of God.” ? Jewel next passes to a deeper 
criticism, and examines the question on the lines 
of scholastic definition. 

‘** But, to leave these vanities, and to come to 
the purpose, unto every necessary sacrament of 
the Church, two things specially are required : i.e. 
a sensible outward element, and the word of 
institution. Without either of these there is 





1 Jewel, Defence of Apol. iii. 455 ff. 

2 Ibid. It is almost incredible that, even in the 
sixteenth century a body of learned divines such as met 
at the Council of Trent, should have contended for this 
exact number, and in the following precise terms: “If 
any man shall say that the sacraments of the new law 
were not all ordained of our Lord Jesus Christ, or that 
there be fewer or more than seven, or that any one of the 
same verily and in proper use of speech (vere et proprie) 
is not a sacrament, let him be anathema.” Concil. Trident. 
SERS Ani ei Geitis 
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no sacrament. Therefore St. Augustine saith: 
‘ Join the word (i.e. of Christ’s institution) to the 
(sensible creature or outward) element and thereof 
is made a sacrament.’’’! The elements and words 
of institution in Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
are ““common and known.” But “ the other five 
sacraments want either the word or the element, 
or both together.” Penance is classed with 
Matrimony and Orders as having “the Word of 
God” but lacking the element: Extreme Unc- 
tion and Confirmation have neither. “ There- 
fore these five latter in proper use of speech 


1 August. In Johan. Tr. lxxx. 3 (ili. 2290a). Jewel 
here follows the lines laid down by those ‘“‘ masters of 
definition,”’ the Schoolmen. Thomas Aquinas is the great 
theologian of Penance, and to him we owe the fullest 
statement of the doctrine. A sacrament is defined to be 
a sign of a sacred thing which is a res sensibilis and a res 
determinata : i.e. a set sign appointed by God, and accom- 
panied by a set form of words. These the Schoolmen 
defined as the Materia and Forma of the sacrament, and 
as the essential factors. They also spoke of the res 
or inward part (cf. the realis praesentia, or presence of the 
res sacramenti) and of the virtus or benefits received. 
The difficulty in Penance was, as we shall see in Hooker’s 
words, to distinguish between the Matter and the Form. 
See our Office for receiving those privately baptized : 
‘“* Because some things essential to this Sacrament may 
happen to be omitted . . . I demand further of you, 
(1) with what matter... (2) with what words was this 
child baptized ?”’ See also the rubric at the end of the 
Office, where the ‘essential parts of Baptism” are 
similarly defined. 
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are not taken for (necessary) sacraments of the 
Church.” ? 

In the next place the Fathers are appealed to as 
supporting the more limited use of the word to 
what are stricte et proprie loqguendo sacramenta. 
Cyprian says that we are “ new born by both the 
sacraments.” * The following from Augustine is 
of special interest, as having suggested the first 
clause of Article XXVI. in the XLII. Articles of 
1553. Jewel thus renders the passage: ‘‘ Our 
Lord and His Apostles have delivered unto us a 
few sacraments instead of many, and the same, in 
doing most easy, in signification most excellent, 
in observation most reverent, as is the sacrament 
of Baptism and the Celebration of the Body and 
Blood of our Lord.” * Again, speaking of Baptism 
and the Supper, Augustine “saith thus. ‘ These 





1 ** Necessary ’’ is omitted in the 1567 edition. 

2 After quoting Alexander of Hales on Confirmation, 
(neque Dominus institut neque Apostoli, sed postea 
institutum est), and Durandus on Matrimony (stricte et 
proprie loquendo non est sacramentum) Jewel adds, 
“Thus one of M. Harding’s own doctors saith, ‘ Con- 
firmation is no sacrament’: another saith, ‘ Matrimony 
is no sacrament.’ ”’ 

° Cypr. Ad Steph. Ep. \xxii. (p. 775, Hartel). He is 
urging the rebaptism of heretics. 

4 The following are the words of the Article (1558) : 
“Our Lord Jesus Christ hath knit together a company 
of new people with sacraments, most few in number, 
most easy to be kept, most excellent in signification, as 
is Baptism and the Lord’s Supper.”’ 
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be the two sacraments of the Church’... 
plainly expressing the number of two.” 1 Even 
Paschasius Radbertus (the champion of Transub- 
stantiation) and Cardinal Bessarion are appealed 
to as sanctioning this distinction.2 “‘ Here hath 
M. Harding in express words ‘both the sacra- 
ments,’ ‘ the two sacraments,’ and the ‘ only two 
sacraments ’ of the Church. Judge now therefore 

. what truth thou mayest reckon to be in him 
that saith ‘ Beza and they of his side are mani- 
festly found liars.’ ”’ 

In answer to Harding’s complaint of the diver- 
sity of judgment as to the number of the Sacra- 
ments in the Augsburg Confession and Lutheran 
writers, Jewel gives two quotations from Luther 
and Melanchthon which “ plainly express their 
own meaning.” Luther writes, “In proper 
speech (proprie) those we call sacraments which 





1 Aug. De Doct. Christ. iii. 9 (iii. 87a), and De Symb. ad 
Catech. 15 (vi. 941la). The Benedictines regard this 
latter as a spurious piece. The reference to our two 
sacraments is also doubtful, as the passage only speaks 
of the water and blood flowing from our Lord’s side, guae 
sunt Hcclesiae gemina sacramenta.’’ 

2 “ Sunt autem sacramenta Christi in ecclesia Baptis- 
mus et Chrisma, Corpus quoque Domini et Sanguis.”’ 
Paschas. Radb. De Corp. et Sang. Dom. ec. iii. 2 (p. 1275b). 
Jewel omits Chrisma,: probably regarding it as part of 
Baptism. ‘“‘Quum duo sacramenta nobis a Salvatore 
tradita fuerint, utrumque verbis suis confici jussit.”’ 
*‘Haec duo sola sacramenta in evangeliis manifeste 
tradita legimus.”’ Bessar. De Sac. Huch. p. 513. 
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are promises with signs annexed. . . . Where- 
fore, speaking hereof precisely and strictly (st 
rigide logut velimus) there are only two sacraments 
in the Church of God.’ And Melanchthon says, 
‘We can well call ‘ Order’ a sacrament, so that it 
be known from Baptism and the Supper, which in 
proper speech and verity be called sacraments.””* 

In the sixteenth century, therefore, there were 
writers of the reforming school who did not hesi- 
tate to use the word “‘ sacrament” more freely 
than our Articles and Catechism strictly justify. 
But they are most emphatic in saying that the 
word can only be used strictly, properly, and in 
true signification, as theologians of all schools 
define a sacrament, of the two Sacraments of the 
Gospel. ) 

We have taken Bishop Jewel as a leading 
example. We must content ourselves with the 
briefest notice of the opinions of other writers. 

Tindale says to More, “Now, sir, in your 
penance describe us which is the sign and the 
outward sacrament ... and then we will en- 
search whether it may be a sacrament or no.” 





1 Luther, Captiv. Babylon. ii. fol. 88. (Witeb. 1554). 
Melanch. Apol. Confess. August. i. fol. 29f. (Witeb. 1601). 

Melanchthon also says, ‘“‘Numerentur haec sacra- 
menta Baptismus, Coena Domini, Absolutio, . . . mihi 
maxime placet etiam addi ordinationem.”’ 

2 For the above extracts, see Jewel, iii. pp. 455-60. 
See also ii. 1102. 
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Again, “‘ Repentance is no sacrament, as faith, 
hope, love . . . are not to be called sacraments.” * 
Philpot,? speaking of the “‘many more mys- 
teries ’’ of Holy Scriptures, says, “‘ Of the mysteries 
which men call sacraments, I will not contend 
greatly. . . . But when men of our sort entreat 
of mysteries, they sequester certain from that 
infinite number, and reduce them into a small 
. number: so that they call those only 
mysteries or sacraments which Christ hath com- 
manded with any singular ceremony or promise, 
of which sort be that mystical Baptism, and the 
Supper of the Lord: by which two things the sum 
of our salvation 1s represented.” That is to say, we 
need no newly devised sacrament to supply the 
supposed deficiency of those ordained by Christ. 
Hooper holds that “imposition of hands .. . 
may not be called a sacrament by like reason as the 
other two sacraments are,’ even though the cere- 
mony is after the example of the holy Apostles. 





1 Tin. ii. 171; 1. 261. Rogers treats at length of the 
Sacrament of Penance. He concludes, ‘‘ For neither 
can the matter of this their sacrament, nor the form, nor 
the minister, nor the effect, be drawn from the Word of 
God.” Rogers, p. 255 ff. 

2 Philpot, p. 407. We see that ‘‘ mystery ”’ is used as 
synonymous with “sacrament”: this is from the Vul- 
gate translation sacramentum for pvornpior, in Eph. v. 32 
and elsewhere. Thus, in our Communion Office, the 
phrase (occurring three times) “‘ Holy Mysteries ’? means 
simply ‘‘ Holy Sacraments.” 
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He notes that the number of sacraments in the 
Old Testament and in the New Testament is the 
same.* 

Becon says that the five commonly called 
sacraments “‘ be not apily called sacraments. They 
be honest trades, godly orders of life and virtuous, 
meet to be exercised of Christians.” * 

Calfhill discusses the Tridentine statement that 
the matter of the sacrament of Penance is the act 
of the penitent (i.e. Contrition, Confession, Satis- 
faction). ‘‘ Among all these, where is the visible 
element ? Where is that bodily shape (corporalis 
species) * which hath the spiritual fruit?” As 
Augustine saith, “‘ Hath contrition . . . a body ? 
Be these subject to the eye as bread, wine and 
water are?”’ He bids them note to what shifts 
‘“‘ your Master of Sentences ”’ is put in this case.* 

Bullinger remarks that the word “‘ sacrament ”’ 
is “‘ now used one way and sometimes another ” : 
supporting the Reformed use by the passage 
already quoted from Augustine (p. 96).° 

Pilkington accepts six of the seven Sacraments 
as ceremonies useful in the Church, omitting only 
Extreme Unction: “though,” he adds, “ not 


1 Hooper, ii. 88, 127. 

2 Becon, iii. 618. 

3 This is the scholastic use of the word in relation to 
the sacraments. See Art. xxx. De Utraque Specie. 

* Calfhill, 243. 

5 Bullinger, v. 247. 
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without great reason we forbear to call them all 
sacraments.” ! 

Fulke meets an objection, made by Martin, that 
the Communion Book proved Confession to be a 
sacrament, since special confession was followed 
by Absolution. After pointing out that preaching 
is a public Absolution, he says, “the people that 
believe are absolved from their sins by the 
ministry of the preacher, yet is not preaching a 
sacrament.” ? 


1 Pilkington, 524. Bullinger and Pilkington died in 
the same year, 1575. 
2 Fulke, 459. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE REFORMERS’ APPEAL TO 
HISTORY 


II 


The Sacrament of Penance, in its three parts 


E have hitherto looked at Penance in 
\ \ general. We must now examine what the 
Reformers thought of it in detail, and as ex- 
pressed in its three parts—Contrition, Confession, 
and Satisfaction. Several writers accept this 
tripartite division, but correct the Romish 
deductions from it : while adopting the old names, 
they define them differently. Cranmer, indeed, 
disparages the old divisions : 
‘** Of Penance also I find in Scripture, whereby sinners 
after Baptism ... be accepted again... But the 
Scripture speaketh not of Penance, as we call it a sacra- 


ment, consisting in three parts, Contrition, Confession, 
and Satisfaction, etc.”’1 


Becon accepts the three-fold division, and 
carefully clears each term from unscriptural 


1 Cranmer’s Answers to certain Questions concerning 
the Sacraments, 1540. Works, 115f. 
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meaning. And Hooker, with his usual skill, 
thus sums up their true significance: “‘ We 
offend God in thought, word and deed: to the 
first of which three they make Contrition ; to the 
second, Confession ; and to the last our works of 
Satisfaction, answerable.’’? 

We proceed to examine the witness of these 
writers to the three subjects of—(a) Contrition, 
(6) Confession, (c) Satisfaction ; leading up as 
they do, to the grant of Absolution, which is 
practically a fourth part of the Sacrament of 
Penance. 


II (a) 
CONTRITION 


The word Contrition challenges no criticism, 
for it expresses a Scriptural idea (Ps. li. 17). But 
the scholastic doctrine of Contrition involved a 
new and subtle distinction. For imperfect Con- 
trition a new name—Attrition—was invented. 


1 Becon, i. 97ff. He takes ‘‘ Penance”? to mean 
“ Repentance,” accepts the old divisions, and then deals 
at length with each of them. The passage well deserves 
perusal. 

2 Hooker, VI. iii. 5. ‘‘ Which three things do very 
well seem to be comprised in one definition by them 
which handle repentance, as a virtue that hateth, 
bewaileth, and showeth a purpose toamend sin.” Brad- 
ford also accepts the three-fold division, and explains 
each part. But he condemns “ their subtle distinction 
between Contrition and Attrition.’’ Bradford, i. 51. 
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Attrition is sorrow arising from servile fear of 
punishment. Contrition arises from the love of 
God. The distinction in itself is a true one, as 
the heathen poet saw :' but ingenious subtleties 
by which Attrition might serve as a substitute 
for Contrition led to error of a most dangerous 
kind. 

Who can certainly know whether his sorrow is 
true contrition 2 The Schoolmen’s answer was, 
that Attrition sufficed for the sacrament of Penance, 
and that Attrition was by means of private Con- 
fession and Absolution turned into Contrition. 
It is a glaring illustration of the doctrine of 
meritum de congruo.? 

Thus the Reformers accepted the word, but 
rejected the doctrine of Contrition. Tindale thus 
explains it : “‘ Contrition and repentance are both 


1 Oderunt peccare boni—virtutis amore : 
Oderunt peccare mali—formidine poenae. 
Hor. Hp. Lib. xvi. i. 52, 53. 

2 The following isthe definition of Attrition by the 
Council of Trent :—‘“‘I]am vero contritionem imper- 
fectam, quae attritio dicitur, quoniam vel ex turpitudinis 
peccati consideratione, vel ex gehennae et poenarum 
communiter concipitur, si voluntatem peccandi ex- 
cludat cum spe veniae, declarat [synodus] donum Dei 
esse, et Spiritus Sancti impulsum: non adhuc quidem 
inhabitantis, sed tantum moventis, quo poenitens ad- 
jutus viam sibi ad justitiam parat. Sess. xiv. De 
Contrit. C. iv. Tind. i. 265. Cf. Soto, in Sent. iv. dist. 
14. qu. 1. art. 1. “Dum quis accedit attritus, per 
gratiam Sacramentalem fit contritus.” 
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CONTRITION 


one, and nothing else but a sorrowful and a con- 
trite heart.” But they “ have feigned that new 
word Attrition, saying: ‘Thou canst not know 
whether thy sorrow or repentance be contrition 
or attrition, except thou be shriven. When thou 
art shriven then it is true contrition.’ O, foxy 
Pharisee!”’ After pointing to the fact that they 
of the old law had not confession in the ear, 
neither had the Apostles, nor the Church for 
many centuries, Tindale pertinently asks: 
“ Whereby then was their attrition turned into 
contrition ? 

Hooker thus describes the Roman doctrine of 
Contrition— 

“In many penitents there is but attrition of 
heart, which attrition they define to be grief pro- 
ceeding from fear without love; and to these, 
they say absolution doth give that contrition 
whereby men are really purged from sin.” If, 
then, “absolution given maketh them contrite 
that are not,” and if remission depends on con- 
trition (the latter of which premisses is as true as 
the former is false), then remission is actually 
conveyed by ministerial absolution. But Hooker 
absolutely rejects the figment that “‘ the words 
of absolution do infuse contrition’: and he 
urges (as we have already noticed) the reductio ad 
absurdum which this involves, namely, that the 


1 Tind. i. 265f. 
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grace of Contrition, which is part of the matter of 
the sacrament, is received by means of Absolu- 
tion, which constitutes its form. “ And must we 
now believe that the form doth give the matter : 
that absolution bestoweth contrition,! and that 
the words do make presently of Saul, David : of 
Judas, Peter ?”’ 

The Reformers, however, do not discuss Con- 
trition as fully as the other parts of Penance. 
Several complain of the severe demands made 
for perfect contrition in order to obtain forgive- 
ness. And yet these demands were made by 
men who taught that Attrition, plus private Con- 
fession, constituted a sufficient contrition! 
Rogers alludes to this: ‘Their contrition is 
against the truth: for no man is, or can be, 
sufficiently contrite for his sins.” ? 





1 Hooker, VI. vi. 13. See above, p. 75. Aquinas 
did not formulate the most fatal part of this theory, viz. 
that Attrition was sufficient for the Sacrament of 
Penance. But it is found in Bonaventura (Sent. Lib. iv. 
dist. xvii. p. ll. art. ii. qu. ii. [Tom. iv. 447]), and it 
was confirmed by the Council of Trent (p. 104n.) See 
some interesting words by Prof. Moberly, Fulham Conf. 
Rep. p. 35, “There were theologians who carried the 
distinction to its terrible climax ... that Attrition, 
plus the Sacramental act of Confession, was so much 
easier than personal Contrition, and that Christians were 
therefore dispensed from the ‘ gravissimum contritionis 
et dilectionis Det jugum.’”” Truly, “a terrible comment 
upon the tendencies of a mechanical theology.” 

2 Rogers, p. 257. 
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Hooper objects to defining Contrition as 
“just and full sorrow for their sin.” He calls 
their teaching of Contrition a “doctrine of 
despair.” “This word ‘just and full’ is one of 
the differences between Contrition and Attrition 
. . . [but] if a man repent not until he have a 
just and full sorrowing for his sins, . . . when 
shall he repent ?”’ He defines Gospel Contrition 
as “‘ hearty sorrowing for sin.”” We can see how 
an impracticable ideal of Contrition first made 
men despair of ever attaining to it, and then led 
them to substitute something that might be far 
short of the “ contrite heart,’ and so minister 
false peace to the sinner. * 








1 Bradford ii. 45-51. “* Bidding a man hope well of 
his Attrition, though not so full as required ; and of his 
Confession, though he have not numbered all his sins. 
Trow ye that this plaster is not like salt for sore eyes ?”’ 
p. 47. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE REFORMERS’ VIEWS ON 
CONFESSION 


Confession is of two kinds, corresponding to 
the two-fold offence of sin :— 


I. Against God; Il. Against Man. 
Confession must therefore be made— 


I. To Gop—for pardon (Jewel). 

(a) Public. This will as a rule be general : 
but public penance involves special confession 
of particular sins. 

(6) Private. Special ENS is here essen- 
tial, not general only. 


II. To Man—for penance, i.e. discipline (Jewel). 
(a) Public. Of graver sins only—as a witness 
to the congregation ; and to gain their prayers. 
(6) Private. (i.) To the offended brother, for 
pardon and restitution; or to one!learned in 
God’ s Word, for counsel. 

(ii.) To a Minister ; ass represent- 
ing the Church, and exercising her: discipline ; 
for counsel as to “fruits of peniance”’; for 
comfort to a wounded conscience. | 

This not essential, nor the habitual “ way 
and means” of pardon. 


i 
\ 


Confession to Saints was a purely mjediaeval use, 
and was wholly rejected by the ee 
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II (b) 
FCONFESSION 


The second part of the sacrament of Penance is Confession 
Confession. Sins may be confessed to God or to 
man: and in both cases either publicly or pri- 
vately. Confession of sins may also be either 
general or special: the “‘General Confession ” 
being an instance of the former, while the latter 
is distinctly named in the Visitation of the Sick. 

The mediaeval forms also contain confession of 
sins to the Saints : but little is heard of this after 
1549, when such “invocation” entirely disap- 
peared. 

On this branch of the subject the comments 
of the Reformers become much more abundant, 
and far too numerous to quote in full. It has 
been thought best, for the sake of clearness, to 
tabulate the various aspects of the subject which 
have seemed most prominent, so as to give what, 
it is hoped, will be a fairly accurate conspectus 
of the problem of Confession, which Cranmer and 
his associates set themselves to solve. 

In dealing with Confession it is quite impos- 
sible to disentangle the references to it from 
those made to Absolution. They are comple- 
mentary acts ; and, if Confession be sincere, it is 
as inseparable from Absolution, as the convex 
from the concave side of a circle. For the most 
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part, therefore, the passages quoted on Confession 
will bear on Absolution also; but some will be re- 
served for the more special treatment of the latter. 

Tindale found his way to the “ new learning ”’ 
far more quickly than some others. His references 
to Confession would fill a small volume. As early 
as 1528 we read, “ How sore a burden is this 
ear-confession unto men’s consciences! ... In 
peril of death, if the priest be not by, the shipmen 
shrive themselves unto the mast .. . If a man 
die without shrift, many take it for a sign of 
damnation.” 

On the original use of Private Confession he 
writes: ““It began among the Greeks, and was 
not, as it is now, to reckon all a man’s sins in 
the priest’s ear, but to ask counsel of such doubts 
as men had, as thou mayest see in St. Hierome 
. . , Neither went they to the priests only .. . 
but went indifferently where they saw a good and 
a learned man.” Tindale goes on to complain of 
one of the worst features of Roman Confession, 
that a man must tell all that he has ever done, 
‘“‘in order and with all circumstances after the 
shamefullest manner . . . Howbeit Anti-Christ 
must know all secrets.’’? 


1 Tind. i. 245f. He tells of a poor woman with child 
who ate flesh on Friday, and dared not jconfess for 
eighteen years, thinking all the while she was damned. 
** Yet sinned she not at all.” { al 

2 Ibid. i. 263. “ Why should he doubt but that God 
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Of Confession to man Tindale, like Becon, 
allows three sorts: 1. To our offended neigh- 
bours; 2. To the congregation, for open 
sin; 3. To some faithful and learned brother. 
“He also that doubteth, or hath his conscience 
tangled, ought to open his mind unto some faith- 
ful brother that is learned, and he shall give him 
faithful counsel to help him withal.’’* 

The true character and purpose of such Con- 
fession is again noted in Tindale’s comments on 
1 John: “The younger confessing their infirmi- 
ties to the elder, discreeter, and better learned, 
and asking their advice and wholesome counsel, 

. and all to tame the flesh .. .” Even on 
confession to a priest the outspoken Tindale could 
bestow the following faint praise—‘‘ Though 
that tradition, restored unto the right use, were 
not damnable.” But forgiveness, he declares, in 
no wise depends upon it; and he condemns the 
“shriving of thoughts which they never went 
about in the outward deed.’”? 


hath forgiven him... though he never crome 
(crammed) his sin into the priest’s ear.” Sir T. More 
contrasts Tindale with Luther, who, ‘‘ as lewd as he is, 
played never the blasphemous fool against Confession 
so far yet as Tindale doth.” Luther “ confesseth that 
shrift is very necessary, etc.” 
1 Ibid. 266. 

(32 Tind. ii. 137, 150, 305. See also iii. 171f, 213. In 
one passage Tindale (1530) seems to anticipate the 
teaching of our Prayer Book on Holy Communion. We 
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In 1538 Cranmer recognises Private Confession 
as a regular part of Church discipline. The fifth 
of his Injunctions of that date runs, “ That ye 
both in your preaching and secret confession . 
shall excite and move your parishioners unto 
such works, etc.” 

In his notes on the XIII. Articles (1538)! 
Cranmer desires to modify the words on Auricular 
Confession. Article VIII. describes it as “ very 
useful and highly necessary.” Cranmer substi- 
tutes “most convenient” (commodissimam) for 
“highly necessary”? (summe necessariam). In 
another passage he would again insert commodam 
for necessariam, and would have added this 
caution, “although not enjoined in Scripture, yet 
for the aforesaid causes.”’ Moreover, when the 
Article censures those who “‘ condemn and reject 
Private Confession,’ Cranmer modifies the cen- 
sure by adding the word “‘rashly.” On the 
other hand he contributes a clause distinctly 
recommending those with troubled consciences 
to seek “consolation, counsel, and absolution 
singulatim a sacerdote.’ This was in 1538. 


are to “confess our sins secretly unto God,” and then 
by Communion “every man is assured of remission of 
sins: as this blessed Sacrament had put them in mind, 
and preached it them in outward action.” ili. 266f. 
See Communion Office, Exhort. I. 
1 These were drawn up by a mixed body of German 
and English divines, and were much influenced by the 
Confession of Augsburg (1530). 
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He clearly approves of this Article where, 
following the Lutheran lead, it condemns the 
“enumeration of sins” as “the casting a noose 
on men’s consciences.” 

Later, in 1540, in his answer to some questions 
probably set forth by himself, Cranmer states 
that Scripture “makes no mention of private 
confession of all deadly sins to a priest, nor of 
ecclesiastical satisfaction to be enjoined by him.” 
Again, “ A man is not bound by the authority of 
this Scripture (Quorum remiseritis . . .) to con- 
fess his secret deadly sins to a priest, although he 
may have him.” 

It is worthy of notice that in the discussion on 
the VI. Articles of 1539 Henry VIII. took Cran- 
mer’s part on this point against Tunstall, Bishop 
of Durham. Cranmer had shown that Auricular 
Confession was not made compulsory in Scrip- 
ture. Tunstall, however, sent to the king a 
statement professing to prove the contrary. The 
king replied that the Bishop’s arguments had 
been disproved both by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and by himself! Tunstall’s texts, said 
the king, ‘‘ made smally or nothing to the pur- 
pose.” ? (See p. 223f.) 

In Cranmer’s Recantacyons® it is stated by the 


1 Cranmer, ii. 81, 115, 117, -475f£. 
2 A, J. Mason, Cranmer, p. 113. 
2 Pp. 81f, 106f. This curious pamphlet was pub- 
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unknown writer (who was evidently a bitter 
opponent of the Archbishop, and whose animus 
appears on almost every page) that Cranmer con- 
fessed privately to a priest on more than one 
occasion during the last days of his life. The 
following is the account given: At the time of 
his recantations Cranmer “ betakes himself to the 
refuge of prayer . . . asks for the sacrifice of the 
Mass, longs to become partaker of the Sacrament 
of the Altar. Accordingly on the same Richard 
performing the sacred rite, Cranmer again 
(iterum) made confession of his sins to a priest, 
and betook himself most joyfully to the Supper 
of the Lord.” Father Richard seems to have 
questioned him in the presence of the jailor and 
his family as to the “ presence ” in the Mass, and 
Cranmer openly and expressly abjured all his 
- Protestant beliefs. 

It would appear, on the same authority, that 
the Archbishop confessed privately to a priest 
on the morning of his execution. He was accom- 
panied to the stake by one Brother John, who 
exhorted him not to die in so desperate a mind 
as that revealed by his last public utterance. 


lished privately from a MS. in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
in Paris, which was found (as a note on the MS. states) 
among Harpsfield’s papers. Some have attributed it 
to Harpsfield himself, but he is named in it. It was 
written in Mary’s reign, possibly (it is thought) by 
Alan Cope, Fellow of Magd. Coll., Oxford. 
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“When the same John urged on him that on 
that day (eo die) he had opened his mind to a 
priest : ‘What,’ saith he, ‘is not confession a 
good thing ?’” 

We must be cautious in drawing conclusions 
from the acts of Cranmer at a time when, under 
the constant influence of Roman priests, he was 
renouncing his Protestant views. It is, moreover, 
most difficult to estimate the true value of such 
evidence as the Recantacyons afford. 

Ridley, while speaking strongly of popish 
pardons as things “such as the Apostles never 
knew,” allows confession, if made to a helpful 
minister, and with a view to needed instruction 
and comfort. West, his old chaplain, had re- 
turned to popery, and writes to Ridley in 1555, 
urging him to do the same. Ridley replies: 
““ Sudden changes without substantial and neces- 
sary cause, and the heady setting forth of 
extremities, I did never love.t Confession unto 
the minister which is able to instruct, correct, 
comfort, and inform the weak, wounded and 
ignorant conscience, indeed I ever thought might 
do much good in Christ’s congregation ; and so 
. . . I think even at this day.”? We observe 


1 Ridley appears to regard Confession as no longer 
sanctioned, or, at least, not encouraged. He himself ap- 
proves of Confession to such a minister as can give in- 
struction and correction when the conscience is weak 
and. ignorant. 2 Ridley, p. 338. 
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with what scrupulous care Ridley guards his 
approval, as do all the Reformers. 

In 1552 Latimer preached three sermons, in all 
of which, with characteristic force and clearness, 
he gives us his mind on Confession of Sins. Like 
Ridley, he allows private confession where special 
circumstances require it, but carefully guards it 
from superstition and misuse. 

Preaching on Rom. xiii. 8, 9, he says : 


*“As touching Confession, I tell you that they that 
can be content with the General Absolution which every 
minister of God’s Word giveth in his sermons... all 
these that be so minded shall have remission of their 
sins: now, I say, they that can be content with this 
General Absolution it is well; but they that are not 
satisfied with it, they may go to some godly, learned 
minster which is able to instruct and comfort them with 
the Word of God, to minister that same unto them to 
their contentation and quieting of their consciences.’’! 


The same teaching is found in the sixth ser- 
mon on the Lord’s Prayer— 


“I would have them that are grieved in conscience to 
go to some godly man which is able to minister in God’s 
Word, and there to fetch his Absolution, if he cannot be 
satisfied in the public sermon.”’2 


In another sermon he points out the errors of 
popish Confession— 
** Here our papists make much ado with their Auricu- 


lar Confession, proving the same by this place. (‘‘ Go 


1 Lat. ii, 12 ff. 2 Ibid. i. 423. 
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shew thyself to the priest.’’) For they say Christ sent 
this man unto the priest to fetch there his Absolution ; 
and therefore we must go also unto the priest . . . But 
yet we must take heed that we forget nothing: for all 
those sins that are forgotten may not be forgiven . 
But to speak of right and true Confession, I would to 
God it were kept in England: for it isa good thing. And 
those which find themselves grieved in conscience 
might go to a learned man, and there fetch of him com- 
fort of the Word of God, and so come to a quiet conscience 

And surely it grieveth me much that such Con- 
fessions are not kept in England.” 1 


Bradford condemns the enforced enumeration 
of sins, which must be told by tale and number 
in a priest’s ear.?. “‘ None can understand, much 
less utter, all his sins.” (Ps. xix. 12.) Then follows 
a valuable analysis of the various kinds of Con- 
fession, with a cautious approval of “‘ free con- 
sultation,” as he calls it. 


“Tf they had made ‘Confession’ either for that 
which is to God privately, either for that which is to 
the congregation publicly, either for that which is a free 
consultation with some one learned in God’s book . . . as 
first it was used (and I wish were now used amongst us), 
either for that which is a reconciliation of one to 
another, it had been something.” 3 


1 Thid. ii. 179. 

2 Cf. Bradford, i. 108, where Bradford also condemns 
those who make Private Confession the true means of 
preparing for Holy Communion, according to St. Paul’s 
injunctions in I Cor. xi. 28. Commenting on that pass- 
age, he says that the papists “ teach amiss in sending us 
to their Auricular Confession.” 

3 Tbid. i, 47, 51. 
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Bradford further remarks on the moral in- 
fluence of Confession as used habitually in his 
time. He holds that it tends to deteriorate 
character, not to establish it. “If they be weak, 
by your resorting to it they be made more weak ; 
if they be strong, you do what you can to infirm 
their strength.” 

He is one of the few who refer to Confession 
being made to the Saints. One of his eight sin-. 
ful particulars, is the use of this phrase in Con- 
fessions, Precor sanctam Mariam.* 

Becon’s views on Confession underwent a 
decided change, which we can trace by a com- 
parison of his earlier and later writings. His 
strong expressions of encouragement to Auricular 
Confession in Henry VIII’s reign must not be 
quoted as those of the Reformer of Edward VI’s 
and Elizabeth’s reigns. 

The Potation for Lent was written before 
1542, at a time when the Act of VI. Articles was 
still in force. It is at this early date that Becon’s 
strong expressions in favour of Auricular Con- 
fession are found. Yet even then, while de- 
precating its being “rejected and cast away,” 
he wants it “restored to the old purity, and to 
the use for which it was first instituted.” That 
use he carefully describes, namely, “that the 
diseases of the soul might be healed with the 








1 Thid. i. 119 f. 
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most sweet and comfortable salve of God’s Word.” 1 

He goes on to say that Confession of Sin may 
be of four kinds—1, to God; 2, to our offended 
neighbour ; 3, Public Confession, as in the Primi- 
tive Church; 4, Auricular Confession. Of this 
last Becon says— 


“Why Auricular Confession should be condemned and 
exiled from the bounds of Christianity, I see no cause ; 
but that it should be approved, retained, maintained 
and used, I find causes many; yea, and those right 
urgent and necessary ... The abuse thereof is to be 
taken away, and not the thing itself.” 


He speaks of the “divers ample commodities 
and large profits” which it brought; such as 
humility, self-knowledge, comfort. He quotes 
Cicero? on the general principle of communicating 
to others the secrets of our hearts for sympathy, 
and applies it specially to the matter of Con- 
fession. ‘“‘ Therefore,’ he concludes, ‘disdain 
ye not to go to Confession at the times appointed, 
according to the Act of our most excellent King.’’* 


1 Becon, i. 100, 102. See the Homily on Repentance, 
**That they may receive at their hand the comfortable 
salve of God’s Word.” 

2 Cicero, De Amicitia, vi. 

3 Becon, i. 99-102. Even at this early period Becon 
speaks of the need in such cases of men of “ gravity, 
sagacity, wisdom .. . able to teach, to instruct, and 
inform with all godly doctrine.” The use of the term 
** Auricular Confession’’ at this date (1542) is signifi- 
cant. It was not abandoned by the Reformers until 
1552. 
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It should be remembered that Becon wrote under 
the shadow of the VI. Articles Act of 1539, which 
enforced Private Confession by cruel penalties. 

Let us examine Becon’s position ten or more 
years later. In the Jewel of Joy (written in the 
reign of Edward) he thus laments the old errors : 


** What affiance did we put in Auricular Confession, 
and in the whispering Absolution of the papists, be- 
lieving our sins straightways to be forgiven, if ego 
absolvo were once spoken ?”! 


In The Supplication he looks back from Mary’s 
reign to the days of Edward VI, and says, 
‘“* But now the papists teach that .. . our sins 
cannot be forgiven except we confess them to the 
priest with all circumstances.”? We pass to the 
reign of Elizabeth. In The Demands of Holy 
Scripture, written in 1563, Confession is defined 
as two-fold, “An humble acknowledging of our 
sins to God, hoping for forgiveness; to man, 
seeking for good counsel and help of prayer.’* 
In the same reign of Elizabeth he alludes to the 
Confession of Sins to the Saints— 

“Where have ye learned to confess your sins to 


blessed Mary and to all the company of Heaven, which 
hear not one word that ye speak ?” # 


It is interesting and important thus to compare 


1 Becon, ii. 414. This book was dedicated to Queen 
(then Princess) Elizabeth. 


2 iii, 233. 3 iii. 618. * iii, 263, 
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Becon’s views in four successive reigns, and to 
note his growth towards clearer knowledge. 

Jewel divides Confession into two kinds: (1) 
That made secretly before God ; (2) that made in 
the hearing and presence of men. This latter he 
again divides into public confession to the con- 
gregation, and private to a minister." 

Jewel urges the case for Public Confession. He 
describes the order of it as set out by Cyprian, 
including the primitive features of laying-on of 
hands and prayer for the penitent ; and notices 
Origen’s use of the term éfopuoroynow. Augus- 
tine is quoted as saying of Open Penance that 
the keys were not given to the Church in vain: 
and that the purpose of it, was wt oret pro vobis 
Ecclesia. And Ambrose says, Fleat pro te mater 
Ecclesia, et culpam tuam lacrymis lavet. “ This 
confession,”’ says Jewel, “is still necessary in the 
Church of God.’’? 

Of compulsory Private Confession he speaks as 
follows :-— 


It has been ‘‘ used as a rack of men’s consciences to 
the maintenance of (popish) tyranny. Peter Lombard 
saith without it there is no way to Heaven ; Innocent IIT 
commandeth that whosoever is not confessed neither 


1 Jewel, ii. 1,131f. 

2 Thid. iii. 352, 360f. Cypr. Hp. 15. Ad Martyr. et 
Confess. (p. 514, Hartel). Orig. Hom. ii. in Ps. 37 
(ii. 685f.). August. Serm. ccexcii. 3 (v. 2,241). Ambr, 
de Poen, ii. c. 10 (iii. 551). 
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be suffered to come into the Church being alive, nor to 
be buried when he is dead. Hugo writeth thus... 
that whosoever cometh to the Communion unconfessed, be 
he never so repentant and sorry for his sins, certainly he 
receweth unto his judgment.” 1 


Yet he does not condemn Confession to man, 
provided it follows the lines laid down by St. 
James— 


“The other sort of Confession, made unto men, I do 
not condemn. It may do much good, if it be well used. 
St. James commendeth it among the faithful (James v. 
16). He speaketh not of priest or minister, but of every 
one of the faithful. Every Christian may do this help 
unto another... and by godly advice and earnest 
prayer... recover his brother. This is a private ex- 
hortation . . . the use hereof is not only to be allowed, 
but most needful and requisite.”’ 


Shortly afterwards, he says— 


‘That every man should be bound to their Auricular 

Confession, it is no commandment or ordinance of God 

The Church of God in the time of our elder 
fathers, was not tied to any such necessity.”’2 


1 Tbid. i, 120. Hooper set his face against this. In 
his Injunctions (1551) he inquires ‘“‘ Whether they re- 
quire and demand of such as come to the Communion 
first to make their Auricular Confession .. . as they 
did in the times of papistry.”’ Hooper, p. 146. 

2 Jewel, ii. 1,131-1,133. Cf. iii. 353. ‘‘ Quidam Deo 
solummodo confiteri debere peccata'dicunt, ut Graeci.” 
Theodore of Tarsus, Archbp. Cant. (“‘ a Greek born ”’). 
The Greek Church had no tradition of the necessity of 
this Confession. See also Jewel, iii. 363. ‘‘ As for. 
Private Confession, abuses and errors apart . . . we con- 
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It would be distinctly misleading to draw up a 
catena of opinions held by the Reformers as to the 
value of “ Private Confession’ without stating 
with equal fulness what these writers held as 
to its character and purpose. As a rule, they 
explain these with great clearness. 

Of the purpose of Confession to man, Jewel 
often speaks. It is for the satisfaction of the con- 
gregation, and, therefore, is to be made to the 
priest, “‘as unto the common minister of the 
whole.” It is in order to obtain the tears and 
prayers of the congregation. It is for advice and 
comfort ; for direction as to taming the flesh. 
But it is not with a view to obtaining God’s pardon. 
On this point he quotes Gratian’s canons: 
“* Confession is made to declare our repentance, 
not to obtain forgiveness.”” And again: ‘“‘ Con- 
fession is offered to the priest in token of remis- 
sion already obtained, and not as a cause whereby 
to procure remission.” * 


demn it not, but leave it at liberty.” Cf. iii, 351. 
“ Abuses and errors set apart, we do no more mislike a 
Private Confession than a private sermon.” In the 
same passage Jewel asks, if sins are only forgiven by 
Private Confession, how is it that there was no Private 
Confession in Constantinople during Chrysostom’s 
episcopate. “‘ Hespeakethof .. . Baptism, of preach- 
ing, and of prayer. By these means, Chrysostom 
saith, the priest remitteth sins, and reconcileth God unto 
the people.” There is no mention in Chrys. of ‘ Sacra- 
mental Confession.” 

i “ Confessio fit ad ostensionem poenitentiae, non ad 
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Yet so strongly did some Romish writers press 
the doctrine, that the object of Private Confes- 
sion was to secure Divine forgiveness, and that 
God’s forgiveness, in a very real way, depended 
upon it, that Jewel does not shrink from the 
severe utterance which he attributes to Wessel : 
Claves pape et prelatorum non aperiunt regnum 
Dei, sed claudunt potius. ’ 

In another passage of The Apology Jewel 
utterly repudiates the exclusive reference of the 
use of the Keys to Private Confession— 


‘* Christ’s disciples did receive this authority, not to 
hear private confessions of the people . . . and do it so 
as though in that one point lay all the virtue and use of 
the keys ; but to the end they should go, they should 
teach, they should publish abroad the Gospel.’’2 


impetrationem veniae. Sicut circumcisio data est 
Abrahe in signum justificationis, non in causam justifi- 
cationis; sic confessio sacerdoti offertur in signum 
veniae accepte, non in causam remissionis accipiende.” 
Gratian, De Pen. Dist. i. can. 37 (p. 1,532c). Jewel, 
iii. 360. 

1 Wessel. Farrag. Rer. Theol. p. 44. Jewel here gives 
the sense of the passage, not the exact words. Wessel 
was a pre-Reformation Reformer ; d. 1489. 

2 Jewel, iii, 365. For the caustic comments of 
Erasmus (quoted by Tindale and Jewel) on the careless 
use of the words of the Fathers on Confession, see above, 
p. 22. He says that wherever they find a men- 
tion of Confession they imagine straightway it must 
needs be Auricular Confession. In this they prove 
themselves parum atientt. Jerome, says Erasmus, knew 
nothing of secret confession. 
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Such a protest was eminently necessary in the 
sixteenth century, and it is not unnecessary to- 
day. 

Bullinger agrees in the main with the English 
Reformers. What the Swiss Reformer would 
allow is “‘ to be termed rather a consultation than 
a confession.” He particularly objects to “ ex- 
amination and beating out the circumstances of 
sins committed,” and “ fishing out the secrets of 
every man’s conscience.” He points out that 
one main purpose of a man’s é£opodoynous was to 
“‘ provoke all the congregation with earnest and 
continual prayers to request of Christ Jesus to 
pardon his offence.’ He compares Eusebius’ 
words on the case of Natalius.* 

Bishop Horn, writing to Bullinger in Zurich 
describes the Visitation Service in our Prayer 
Book, and says, “In which is required a confes- 
sion of sins, to which is added an absolution, 
which requires examination.”? It is singular 


1 Bullinger, iv. 69-95. The passage contains a full 
discussion of the subject of Confession. It is also dis- 
cussed in i. 166ff. y 

2 Zurich Letters, 1. 342, ii. 356. The position is an 
interesting one, and recalls Archbishop Benson’s ‘‘ Lin- 
coln Judgment.’’ Bullinger counsels obedience to the 
Queen’s injunctions as to vestments, since she declared 
them to have no significance. He dreaded a division 
among the Reformers, which might lead to Papists or 
Lutherans being put in their places. If this happened, 
image worship and “‘artolatry”’ would be reintro- 
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that Bullinger’s reply does not touch upon this 
point ; but in another letter he expresses the fear 
lest “‘ Private Absolution, and after this Auricular 
Confession, should creep in by degrees.” Bul- 
linger was kept well informed of what was going 
on in England during the reign of Elizabeth, as 
the Zurich letters plainly show. It is clear, 
therefore, that his correspondents believed 
Auricular Confession and Private Absolution to 
be at this date (1565) practically extirpated, 
though the form of Absolution in the Visitation 
Office stood then as now. 

Archbishop Parker states in Certain Articles of 
Religion (1559) that one of the notes of the 
Visible Church is “the authority of the keys 
duly used.” Acordingly we find him, like his 
successor, Grindal, doing what he could to enforce 
public discipline. He tells of two girls, at the 
early ages of twelve and twenty, who had “ pre- 
tended possession,” and had “played their 
pranks before the magistrates; and who did 
penance publicly at Paul’s Cross, their confes- 
sions being read openly by the preacher.’ 


duced, and so Auricular Confession and Absolution be 
restored. 

1 Cardwell, Doc. Ann. i. 240, 264. Parker, p. 465. 
See Hooper, ii. 51, who also makes “ ecclesiastical 
discipline” a mark of the Church, and speaks of it as 
““very commodious and profitable, yea, and very 
necessary.”’ Bucer was equally strong on this subject. 
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This gives the key to the following passage, on 
which a very different interpretation has been 
placed by Dr. Pusey. In certain Injunctions 
(1567) Parker orders inquiry after those who 
taught that “mortal and voluntary sin, com- 
mitted after Baptism, be not remissible by 
penance.” It is of the highest importance not 
to detach such a passage from the immediate 
purpose with which it was written, or from the 
known acts of the Archbishop. Dr. Pusey 
quotes these words as though they were aimed 
by the Archbishop at some who denied the 
efficacy of Sacramental Confession. It is a 
matter of history that this visitation was 
specially directed against the Diocese of Norwich, 
where, as Cecil explained of Bishop Parkhurst, 
“the Bishop winketh at Schismatics and Ana- 
baptists.’’? 





1 Pusey, Abbé Gauwme, p. xxxviiif. Dr. Pusey is 
careful to point out that the exact words are, ‘“‘ Not 
“wpon repentance,’ but by [the ordinance of] penance.” 
The date of the Injunction is 1567. The special 
purpose is not noticed. 

2 Cardw. Doc. Ann. i. 337f, 340f. ‘‘ This visitation 
was more especially directed against the Diocese of 
Norwich, which was reported to be in great disorder, 
owing . . . partly to the known forbearance of Bishop 
Parkhurst, of whom . . . in August, 1561, Cecil wrote 
to the Archbishop in the following words: ‘ The Bishop 
of Norwich is blamed even of the best sort for his 
remissness in ordering his clergy. He winketh at 
schismatics and anabaptists, as I am informed.’ ”’ 
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The reference is abundantly clear apart from 
the witness of Cecil. From the context we learn 
that those, whom Parker sought to punish, re- 
fused to baptize infants, denied certain Articles 
of the Creed, and asserted the impossibility of sin 
in the regenerate : all which point to well-known 
errors of the “Schismatics and Anabaptists ” 
which were prevalent at that time.’ 

It is true that both Penance and Repentance 
are named by Parker in this passage, the former 
being the “ discipline,”’ the latter the “ virtue ” 
of werdvova, to use Hooker’s distinction. It is 
hard to understand how any one can read the 
history of those times without realizing that 
what these men desired was not the restoration 
of a quasi-sacrament of Penance, but of that 
“Godly discipline” of the Primitive Church 
which is referred to in the Commination Service.? 

It is material to notice that Parker’s exact 
phrase, “by penance,” occurs in the King’s 
Book, which speaks of God’s forgiveness of those 
who, having fallen after Baptism, “turn unto 
Him by penance.” But “‘ Penance ”’ has first been 
carefully differentiated from “the Sacrament of 
Penance,” and defined as ‘‘an inward sorrow 
and grief of the heart,” with the necessary steps 


1 See pp. 78, 170 for charges of Novatianism brought 
against the},Reformers, because they denied the 
efficacy of the Sacrament of Penance. 

2 Strype, Life of Parker. App. N. p. 87 (Ed. 1711). 
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for the amendment of life. Even at that date 
(1543), “by Penance” conveyed an idea very 
different to the Roman doctrine. 

The Archbishop, with the compilers of our 
Commination Service, and of Article XXXIII., 
desired the restoration of primitive discipline for 
“mortal and voluntary sin”; but there is no 
warrant for claiming his support in condemn- 
ing that Protestant doctrine of Confession and 
Absolution which the other Reformers accepted 
and taught. 

Bishop Pilkington writes as follows in 1561— 


“Confession is left free to all that feel themselves 
burdened in conscience, and want either counsel or 
comfort; and the weak and ignorant are moved to 
resort to a learned minister to recewe the comfortable 
promises of Absolution . . . by the lively Word of God, 
applied to so troubled a mind as a sovereign salve 1for 
all such griefs.” 


But he denies that the necessity of shriving is 
“the general order of the Church.” He reminds 
us that “ shriving to a priest was not commanded 
by God, but invented by man.” Accordingly, as 
Socrates and Sozomen teach, the Greek Church, 
when it was abused, “took it away, and used 





1 This is the figure used in the Homily on Repentance, 
See p. 266. In like manner, the true “benefit of Abso- 
lution’ is brought to the penitent in our Communion 
Office by the “comfortable words our Saviour Christ 
saith unto all that truly turn to Him.” 
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it not any more.”? So great was the scandal, 
that ‘‘ many others . . . left off afterward that 
order of shriving, and left every man free to 
the examination of his own conscience for his 
sins.” 

Pilkington’s conclusion is important: ‘‘ Then 
if Confession might be taken away, as here 
appears it was, it is not so necssary to salvation, 
nor the Universal Church has used it ever. . . 
nor we disobey not the Church in leaving it off.”? 
The true purpose of Confession, and the true 
benefit of Absolution, whether delivered generally 
for each man to apply to himself, or applied 
specially to some burdened conscience, are by no 
writer more clearly explained. 

Grindal, like Parker and other Elizabethan 
divines, strongly urged the restoration of public 
discipline for grievous faults. Not much is to 
be found of his views on Private Confession. 
Twice in his injunctions we find Auricular Con- 
fession to a popish priest expressly forbidden.® 
Again, in a dialogue between Custom and Verity, 
“Custom” has said that it is impossible for a 
priest to receive unworthily, ‘‘for priests com- 


1 He relates the oft-told story of Nectarius, Eudaemon 
and the deacon, at Constantinople. 

2 Pilkington, 524, 553 f. 

° Grindal, 140, 168. ‘‘ No person shall resort to any 
popish priest for shrift or Auricular Confession,” 
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monly are confessed before they go to mass.” 
“ Verity ” denies this, but allows that— 


“Confession, if it be discreetly used, is a laudable 
custom, and to the unlearned man and feeble con- 
science so good as a sermon; but . .. because it was 
never neither commanded of Christ, nor received of the 
Apostles, nor much spoken of the old doctors, tt cannot 
make much for the due receiving of the Sacrament.’’1 


But for the reform of public discipline Grindal 
took much pains. Scandalous offenders are to 
openly acknowledge their faults before the con- 
gregation, and to do penance so as to satisfy it. 
Archdeacons and others having ordinary juris- 
diction? are called upon to do their duty. In 
the case of one Sebastian, who was abstaining 
from Communion, the Archbishop says: ‘‘ J gave 
him a good long day for the better instructing of his 
conscience,” and later, “I gave him a longer day, 
and so from day to day.” Sebastian seems to 
have been obdurate for at last this unique 
patience could go no further, and the Archbishop 
was ‘‘compelled to pronounce him excom- 
municate, who afore in doings had excom- 
municated himself.”? This throws much light 


1 Here “Confession ’’ evidently includes the applica- 
tion of God’s Word in Absolution. Grindal, p. 57. 

2 “The Ordinary ” in our Prayer Book signifies the 
person “‘ having ordinary jurisdiction ’’ in such matters. 

3 Ibid. 262. Sebastian was a “ papist separatist,” 
protected by Lord R. Dudley. 
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on the nature of the treatment often required in 
these special cases. It is no picture of a “ short 
shrift,” but of anxious pastoral care. 

Grindal drew up directions for Public Penance, 
notable for several primitive features which ap- 
pear. There is to be a sermon exhorting to 
repentance. The penitents are to stand bare- 
headed “‘in the sheet” on a raised platform’ 
before the congregation. Next, they are to be 
publicly questioned so as to evoke a public con- 
fession leading up to prayer for pardon. First, 
the special sin is confessed “‘ before God and this 
congregation,’? i.e. not only as an offence against 
God’s majesty, but also against the Church of 
God by wicked example. Pardon is next asked 
along the same definite lines. “J do ask God, 
and this congregation . .. forgiveness for my 
sin.” This done, the preacher may say what he 
thinks fit; and then follows the chief purpose 
of Confession in primitive times, “‘ desiring in the 
end the congregation present to pray to God for 
the penitent.” * 


1 **Upon some board raised a foot and a half at least 
above the church floor.” 

2 See the Invitation (‘‘ Ye that do truly ...’’) in 
1549, and 1552. In 1549 (following 1548) Confession 
was invited to “‘ Almighty God, and to His Holy Church.” 
In 1552 this latter clause was altered to ‘ before this 
congregation here gathered together in His Holy name.” 
The words were omitted in 1662. 

3 Ibid. p.455f. Public Discipline on these lines was 
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Grindal, like others, is emphatic in limiting 
penance of any kind to the scelera graviora, and 
not imposing it for lighter faults. 

In answer to Martin’s charge that the Book of 
Common Prayer taught, in the Visitation Service, 
Romish Confession and Absolution, Fulke gives 
this useful comment— 


“The Communion Book appointeth a special Con- 
fession only for them that ‘ feel their conscience troubled 
with any weighty matter,’ that they may receive counsel 
and comfort by the minister, who hath authority in 
the name of God to remit sins, not only to them that 
be sick, but also to them that be whole, and daily doth 
pronounce the Absolution to them that acknowledge 
and confess their sins before God.” 2 


This passage is worthy of notice as applying 
an undoubtedly sound principle, that we must 
interpret a difficult passage in the Prayer Book, 
where we can, by one in which the Reformers 
speak their mind with absolute clearness. Now 
the key to the teaching on Confession and Abso- 


administered in the eighteenth century by Bishop Thos. 
Wilson in his diocese of Sodor and Man. Life of Bishop 
Wilson, by Hugh Stowell, pp. 186 ff. ‘“‘I ordered him 
to appear in penitential habit in Kirk Braddan Church 
and Douglas Chapel three Sundays.’’ The Bishop also 
‘* ordered a bridle to be made, as a terror to people of 
ill tongues.” This curious instrument of Church Dis- 
cipline was frequently employed. 

1 Tbid. pp. 451, 454. 

2 Fulke, i. 459. 
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lution in the Visitation of the Sick is to be found, 
as Fulke found it, in the explanation of “ Absolu- 
tion or Remission of Sins” at Morning Prayer. 

Again Fulke speaks of one who in Bede’s time 
“came to a learned priest to ask counsel of 
remedy, and showed what his offence was.” He 
also refers to the statement that all the people 
openly declared to St. Cuthbert in Confession 
what they had done. “Such Confession as 
either of these were, the Protestants have not 
abolished.” ‘‘ Every man,” he says, “may see 
a broad distinction between this counsel and 
popish Satisfaction and Penance.’* 

In another passage he claims the support of 
Cyprian in favour of Public Confession— 


“In public offences we would have Confession to be 
made publicly before the elders of the Church, as Cyprian 
would them that fell in persecution; but of popish 
Auricular Confession he never spake one word.” 2 


One other passage from Fulke deserves notice. 
He condemns the casus reservati : and criticises 
Martin’s statement that after the penitentiary 
priest had been abolished at Constantinople, the 
people “‘ went to divers ghostly fathers as be- 
fore.” 


1 Tbid. ii. 9. Bede, Hist. Eccles. iv. 25, 27. See also 
p- 90. 
2 Ibid. ii. 238. 
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“We grant with St. Ambrose that God hath given 
authority to all the ministers of the word to remit all 
sins that be remissible. But this you do not grant, for 
you reserve some to the Bishops, and some to the Pope 
alone to remit: wherein ye go clean against St. Am- 
brose, who condemneth ‘ your partial and popish reser- 
vation of cases, when he alloweth every priest to forgive 
as well great sins as little, without exception.’ ” 


Fulke next corrects Martin’s version of the 
events at Constantinople— 


“But where you say the people went to diverse 
ghostly fathers, as before, when that extraordinary 
penitentiary priest was taken away ... you speak 
beside the book, to make the ignorant believe that the 
people went to Auricular shrift. For in Constantinople, 
when this privy confession was taken away, the people 
were left to their own consciences. At Rome, the same 
time, great offenders did open penance; neither were 
there any ghostly fathers as you speak of.” 1 


Hooker deals fully with Confession, both to 
God and to man, both general and special. He 
examines the customs of the Jews, who practised 
““Special Confession” to God and “ before 
many,” but knew nothing of Auricular Confession. 
He denies the antiquity of ‘‘ secret and (as they 
now term it) Sacramental Confession.” ‘‘ Public 
Confession they thought necessary by way of 
discipline, not Private Confession, as in the 
nature of a sacrament necessary.” The great 


1 Fulke, i. 272 ff. 
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purpose of this was “ their fervent desire to be 
helped and assisted with the prayers of God’s 
Saints.” He lays down in terse and vigorous 
words that the Roman Confessional is a newly 
fangled novelty: ‘‘ No, no; these opinions have 
youth in their countenance ; antiquity knew them 
not: it never thought nor dreamed of them.” 

He next goes on to speak of true Confession— 


“In the order which Christian religion hath taught 
for procurement of God’s mercy to sinners, Confession 
is acknowledged as a principal duty; yea, in some 
cases, confession to man, not to God only: it is not 
in reformed Churches denied by the learneder sort of 
divines,? but that even this Confession, cleared from all 
errors, is both lawful and behoveful for God’s people. 


Later he says: “ The Church of England hath 
hitherto thought it the safer way to refer men’s 
hidden crimes unto God and themselves only.” 
But he adds the two exceptional cases: ‘‘ How- 
beit not without special caution (1) for the ad- 
monition of such as come to the Holy Sacra- 
ment; and (2) for the comfort of such as are 
ready to depart the world.” 

Of enumeration of sins he writes very strongly— 


“To frustrate men’s confession . . . except every 
circumstance which may aggravate the same, be unript 


1 Hooker, VI. iv. 4, 6, 7, 13. 
2 He gives Calvin as one of this “learneder sort.” 
Instit. III. iv. 7. Calvin contends for its freedom. 
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and laid in the balance, is a merciless extremity, al- 
though it be true that, as near as we can, such wounds 
must be searched to the very bottom.” 1 


And there can be no doubt as to what Hooker 
thought of encouraging habitual private Confes- 
sion, even of a reformed and Scriptural kind. 
The meaning of the passage is quite plain and 
does not rest in the turning of a particular phrase. 


“We labour,” he says, “to instruct men in such sort, 
that every soul which is wounded with sin may learn the 
way how to cure itself ; they, clean contrary, would make 
all sores seem incurable, unless the priests have a hand in 
them.”’2 


No words can more forcibly describe the 
difference between the Church of England and 
the Church of Rome on this vital question. He 
regards the practice as a medicine for special 
cases of sickness, not as food for the soul in 
ordinary health. Almost at the close of the book 
he says— 

** To use the benefit of this help, for the better satis- 
faction in such cases, is so natural that wt can be for- 


bidden no man ; but yet not so necessary, that all men 
should be in case to need it.’* 


Izaak Walton states that Hooker himself, as 
his end drew near, sought comfort and consola- 


1 Hooker, VI. iv. 14, 15, and vi. 17. 
2 Hooker, VI. vi. 2. 3 Ibid. 16. 
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tion in such private and special counsel, with one 
who was both minister and friend. There is no 
inconsistency in this, unless indeed we press 


Hooker’s words beyond what they naturally 


imply. The following is Walton’s account— 


** About one day before his death, Dr. Saravia, who 
knew the very secrets of his soul (for they were sup- 
posed to be confessors to each other), came to him, and, 
after a conference of the benefit, the necessity and safety 
of the Church’s Absolution, it was resolved the doctor 
should give him both that and the Sacrament the day 
following. To which end the doctor came, and, after a 
short retirement and privacy, they two returned to 
the company ; and then the doctor gave him, and some 
of his friends which were with him, the Blessed Sacra- 
ment of the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus. Which 
being performed, the doctor thought he saw a reverend 
gaiety and joy in his face.” 4 

Rogers, like many others, condemns the 
enumeration of sins. ‘‘ To confess all sins is 
impossible, and not enjoined by God.” He quotes 
from various foreign reformed Confessions, and 
shows that while some of them retain Confes- 
sion to God in presence of the minister (coram 
tpsis), yet that the numbering of faults in it is 
not necessary. 

He also quotes from Romish sources various 
proofs of their enforcing its necessity. One 
passage must suffice to show the lengths to 


which this tyranny could lead. 


1 Hooker (Church and Paget), i. p. 85. 
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“* Among all the sins against the Holy Ghost . . . one 
only shall never be forgiven, that is dying without 
repentance wilfully, called final impenitence. Which 
sin he committeth that dieth with contempt of the 
Sacrament of Penance, obstinately refusing Absolution 
by the Church’s Ministry.’’! 


See also Dean Turner’s Old Learning and 
New, where in the chapter ‘‘ Of Confession,” 
he treats of the subject on similar lines to those 
followed by the other Reformers. He observes 
that Christ set in the Church “ teachers,”’ 
and that such must “ preach the word both 
openly and privately, for which purpose he 
would have the people resort to them, when 
vexed with temptation. But he condemns 
the confession of all sins, the recital of circum- 
stances, the compulsion to confess at certain 
times, and the necessity to consult one’s own 
curate, ‘‘ whatsoever he be.’ This writer 
brings out very clearly the true purpose and 
benefit of such private ministry. 


We can now form some estimate of the 
opinions of the Reformers on Confession.? 

They went to the root of the matter by 
recognizing the principle that Confession is 


1 Test. Rhem. (1582) on Matt. xii. 31, p. 33. See Rogers, 
255-58. 
2See Synopsis, p. 108. 
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due to the party offended: and that, therefore, 
while always due to God, it was sometimes due 
to man as well. This latter might be to an 
injured neighbour, or to the Church, whose 
members had been offended, or to the priest 
as representing that body. But confession 
of sins, at least when no public scandal or 
private injury was involved, might be to 
God alone. Confession to man is not essential 
to forgiveness, nor yet for a worthy reception 
of the Sacrament. To use the words of Hooker : 
“For participation in God’s holy mysteries 
every man (should) be left to his own con- 
science.” ! 

The scholastic distinction of mortal and 
venial sins was abandoned : for although the 
phrase “deadly sin” survived (as in our Litany 
and Article XVI.), yet the old distinctions, the 
old categories, the old hard and fast values, 
were gone, and new definitions were adopted.? 
For sins that caused scandal, public penance 
was thought expedient and even necessary: 
but for lighter faults, and even for graver, 
which did not come to public ears, a man was 
left to his own conscience and to God. 

Nevertheless, some sort of private confession 


1 Hooker, VI. iv. 9. 
2 See Additional Note, ‘“‘ Mortal and Venial Sins,”’ 
p. 205. 
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is almost universally recommended for special 
cases. It is certainly allowable, it may be 
useful, where the conscience cannot find peace 
by the ordinary “‘ ministry of reconciliation.” 
That a totally different thing is meant to the 
popish confessional, is clear from the fact 
that the old terms “secret and auricular,” 
and ‘“‘sacramental confession,” wholly disap- 
peared. It was to be no longer regarded 
as in any sense necessary. It is never recom- 
mended save as exceptional for special cases. 
It might be made to a layman as well as to a 
priest: for the essential point was to obtain 
the counsel of someone learned in God’s word. 
Still the minister was the obvious person 
to whom men should turn. 

Again, no enumeration of all sins was con- 
sidered necessary or desirable, and the danger- 
ous custom of confession with all circum- 
stances of the sin was wholly discouraged. 
The conscience was to be probed only as far 
as necessity required.* 

Lastly, the purpose of such confession 


1 No one who has had experience of pastoral care 
will deny, that, in some cases, an evident desire to 
belittle the fault, or the need of fuller knowledge if 
helpful guidance is to be given, compels us to probe 
the wound more deeply. And few, who have had to 
exercise this discipline, will deny its extreme danger 
both to pastor and to penitent. 
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was not to obtain God’s pardon, but only the 
assurance of it through the ministry of the 
Word. It was for comfort to the anxious 
conscience, counsel to the troubled mind, 
and for the strength to amend which was 
gained by mutual prayer. (See further, on 
‘* Absolution.’’) 

Look upon this picture of what the Re- 
formers encouraged, and then on that drawn 
by Hooker of the doctrine of Rome. 


“1, That the only remedy for sin after Baptism 
is sacramental penitency. 2. That Confession in secret 
is an essential part thereof. 3. That God Himself 
cannot now forgive sin without the priest. 4. That, 
because forgiveness at the hands of the priest must 
arise from Confession in the offenders, therefore to con- 
fess unto him is a matter of such necessity, as being 
not in deed, or, at the least, in desire performed, ex- 
cludeth utterly from all pardon, and must consequently 
in Scripture be commanded wheresoever any promise of 
forgiveness is made.” 1 


Archbishop Benson says, in his work on 
Cyprian, that the process by which the Roman 
Church extracts from Cyprian’s vague termin- 
ology a proof of the primitive character of 
Auricular Confession to a priest, is ‘‘ almost 
incredible juggling.”? Still more incredible 





1 Hooker, VI. iv. 13. 
2 Abp. Benson, Cyprian, p. 98. 
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are the forced deductions from Scripture 
which Hooker thus exposes. More glaring 
instances of petitio principii in the interpretation 
of Scripture, it would be hard to find. We 
must now pass from Confession to Absolution. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE REFORMERS’ VIEWS ON 
ABSOLUTION 


Absolution is of two kinds— 


A. Divine Absolution, which is absolute : 
B. Human Absolution, which is ministerial. 


It thus offers a remedy for sin as a two-fold 
offence, 
1. Against God, 
2. Against man. 
In both cases God only forgives: 
Yet in both cases man may be said to “ for- 
give” also (John xx. 23). 


A. Divine Absolution. | 
For all kinds of sins, as offences against 
God. 
In this sense God alone forgives absolutely. 
He does so directly, i.e., without human media- 
tion: and immediately, upon sincere repentance. 
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B. Human Absolution. 


1. For sin as an offence against God. 


Man also is said to forgive, but ministerially. 

He declares God’s forgiveness ; i.e. he 
“forgives” by metonymy. And this in two 
ways— 

(i.) By public and general Absolu- 
tions—by Baptism, Holy Communion, and 
Sermons, which are “‘ general absolutions.”’ 

(ii.) By private and particular Absolu- 
tions, for those who are not satisfied by 
public and general ones. 

These are by the ministry of God’s 
promises, and require a minister (“or 
some other learned or godly man”’) taught 
in God’s Word. 


2. For sin as an offence against man— | 


In this case man forgives absolutely, whether 
(i.) Individually, as when the offended 
party forgives his neighbour, or 
(ii.) Socially, for sins against the Con- 
gregation. 

Here the minister forgives in the name 
of the Congregation, by restoring to Church 
privileges. 

Thus a man may be forgiven by God, 
and yet need to be “‘in facie Hcclesie 
solutus.”’ 
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Absolution is not treated as one of the 
three parts of the Sacrament of Penance. But 
it will be most convenient to discuss it at this 
point, as it is very closely knit to the subject of 
Confession. Many of the previous quotations 
have anticipated this part of our subject. 

It has been seen already that with Tindale 
“the Keys” are the Word of God; and that 
“binding” and “loosing,” ‘‘ retaining’? and 
“remitting,” are the preaching of the Gospel, 
traced to its ultimate issues in a man’s life. 
“The binding is . . . to rebuke men of their 
sins by preaching the law ... The loosing 
is of like manner, and is nothing but forgiving 
of sins to them that repent through preaching 
of the promises.” Tindale does not hesitate 
to use the phrase “‘ forgiving of sin,’ of human 
preaching. 

In the same book, The Obedience of a Chris- 
tian Man, (1528), Tindale gives his fullest 
account of Absolution, as of all the parts of 
Penance. True Absolution, he argues, can only 
come where there is faith. ‘‘ Faith cometh by 
hearing,’ i.e. by “hearing the preacher that 


1Tind. i, 320. 
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is sent by God, and preacheth God’s promises. 
Now, when thou absolvest in Latin, the un- 
learned heareth not.” The following is his 
objection to the Romish form of Absolution— 


“In his Absolution he rehearseth no promise of God ; 
but speaketh his own words... God’s word only 
looseth ; and thou in preaching that might loose also, 
and else not.” ‘‘ Understand, therefore, that to bind 
and to loose is to preach the law. . . and the Gospel ... 
as thou mayest see in 2 Cor. iii., where Paul calleth the 
preaching of the law the administration of death and 
damnation, and the preaching of the promises the 
ministering of the Spirit and of righteousness.” ! 


Coverdale says, (1540)— 


“* Although no man may cleanse .. . from sin but 
only God, yet Christ of His grace, and according to the 
property of the Scripture, ascribeth such unto the 
Apostles. For the gracious Father . . . doth oft ascribe 
unto us many things which can properly belong unto 
none save only to Himself.” 


After a caution against believing that any 
man can “ properly ” forgive sins, he adds— 


““They publish and declare remission of sins, and 
bring the keys and forgive ministerially . . . What 
these bind is bound before God and in heaven. . . and 
what they unbind is unbound before God: for God 
will ratify and allow what they do, that, being sent of 
Him, keep themselves in exercise and meddle within His 
Word and Commission.”’ 


He speaks as follows of the original object 
of Auricular Confession— 





1 Ibid. i. 267-73. 
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“It was first ordained for this purpose, that the 
simple and unlearned people should go to the priests, to 
seek counsel if they had any grievous thing in mind .. . 
to the intent that the priests, as they that be learned 
and have experience in the Scripture, might strengthen 
such as be weak in faith, warn the unruly, comfort 
such as be sorry for their sins: swmma, as true physi- 
cians to give due medicines for every sickness. Which 
ordinance, if it were right kept, and as I now have 
said, I suppose no man could reprove it. But now... 
it is no wholesome confession of sins, but rather a 
shameful tormenting of men’s consciences.” 4 


Cranmer, in 1548, is quite clear as to God’s 
forgiveness following at once on sincere penitence. 
‘““The penitent person as soon as he repenteth 
from the bottom of his heart, for Christ’s sake 
only he is made partaker of Christ’s passion, 
and good works follow thereof.’? Neither the 
grace of pardon, nor of renewal, which both have 
been limited to the Sacrament of Penance, is 
here made dependent on any thing but the 
inward state of the penitent. It is a plain asser- 
tion of the principle that lay at the very root of the 
Reformation, namely, the right of access of the 
individual soul to God without human interven- 
tion, for every need. 


1Coverdale, I. 375f., II. 481. Coverdale speaks in 
this latter passage of some who “ ask questions of young 
people concerning wanton and filthy matters”; of 
others who “abused the chaste simplicity of honest 
women.” 

2Cranmer, p. 96 
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The XIII. Articles of 1538 undoubtedly received 
Cranmer’s almost unqualified sanction, his private 
notes upon them being still extant. In the 
eighth of these Articles the “ benefit of Absolu- 
tion” is explained as the “remission of sins,” 
and is said to be offered in private Confession, 
by the power of the keys (John xx.). But, 
even at this early date, there is no attempt to 
limit this benefit to those who sought for private 
Absolution. The Article provides for such Confes- 
sion on account of the “ignorance” of the 
greater part of Christian people, and assures 
such as seek it of all the blessings which Confession 
brings. The reason given for this assurance 
deserves notice. 


‘** For uw (the Absolution promised in John xx. 23) 
is the voice of the Gospel, whereby the minister by the 
Word, not in his own but in Christ's name and authority, 
preaches and offers to him who confesses the remission 
of sins.”’* 


The passage is interesting, as it contains the 
phrase “benefit of absolution,’? and explains 
it by the words “remission of sins.” These 
are the very words added to the rubric before 


1 [bid. 476. 

2 “*Propter absolutionis beneficium, hoc est remis- 
sionem peccatorum.’ The phrase is found also in a 
letter of Bp. Parkhurst to Abp. Parker. See Parker, 
p. 247. This Article may be the source of the words in 
our Communion Office. Exhort. I. (end.) 
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‘“The Absolution” at Morning Prayer in 1604. 
Ministerial Absolution, therefore, is the Remission 
of sins promised in John xx. 23, and is offered 
in the preaching of the Gospel. It is the Vox 
Evangelit. 

Latimer, as we have seen (p. 116), speaks of 
** the general absolution which every minister of 
God’s word giveth in his sermons”; and he 
regards any special absolution as simply an 
application of the same principle. The man 
who is not content with a general absolution, 
needs to choose some “ godly, learned minister,” 
or even some “learned man,” the whole point 
being that he should go where he can get “‘ com- 
fort of the Word of God, and so come to a quiet 
conscience.” 

The same teaching is given in the following 
passage, from a sermon preached by Latimer in 
1552— 


**T tell thee the priest or minister (call him what you 
will), hath power given him from our Saviour to absolve 
in such wise as he is commanded by Him. . . I would 
have them that are grieved in conscience to go to some 
godly man, which is able to minister God’s Word, and 
there to fetch his Absolution, if he cannot be satis- 
fied in the public sermon. . . but to say the truth there 
is a great fault in the priests, for they for the most part 
be unlearned and wicked . .. But a godly minister, 
who is instructed in the Word of God, can and may 
absolve in open preaching. . . I may absolve you in the 
open pulpit in this wise: ‘As many as confess their 
sins unto God, ... and believe that our Saviour 
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through His passion hath taken away their sins, and 
have an earnest purpose to leave sin,—as many, I say, as 
be so affectioned, Ego absolvo vos: I, as an officer of 
Christ, as His treasurer, absolve you in His name. This 
is the Absolution that I can make of God’s Word.” 4 


In a sermon preached in 1535 Latimer gives 
the same exposition of the Hgo absolvo vos used by 
a preacher at Paul’s Cross. See p. 29n. 

Preaching before the king, Latimer pressed 
for the restitution of the ancient discipline. 
Collier relates how he described the infamous 
immorality of the English, and pleaded for a 
remedy— 


“To check this outrageous disorder, he entreats the 
king to restore the discipline of Christ, and return to the 
Church the power of Excommunication. That excluding 
offenders from the benefit of Communion is our Saviour’s 
appointment... and that the exercise of discipline 
was the likeliest way to stop the progress of vice.”’ 2 


Bradford’s writings are chiefly interesting 
for the practical illustrations given of the “ benefit 
of Absolution,’ as derived from the ‘“ ministry 
of God’s Word.” In a sermon “ Against fear of 
death,” he says— 


“‘ Answer me one question, that is, ‘Whether thou 
desirest pardon or no; whether thou dost repent or 
no; whether thou dost unfeignedly purpose, if thou 


1 Latimer, i. 423 f. He goes on to expound ego ligo 
vos on similar lines, 
2 Collier, Hecles. Hist. v. p. 393 f. 
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shouldest live, to amend thy life or no?’ If thou dost 
. . . 80 purpose ... then hearken, my good brother, | 
what the Lord saith unto thee: ‘I am he, that for my 
own sake will do away thine offences.’ ‘If thy sins be 
as red as scarlet, they shall be made as white as snow’ ; 
for ‘I have no pleasure in the death of asinner’.. . 
Therefore, believe, and ‘according to thy faith, so 
be it unto thee,’ . . . Say, therefore, ‘Who shall lay 
anything to my charge? It is God that absolveth 
me’. .. Be certain, therefore, and sure of pardon of 
thy sins; be certain and sure of everlasting life.” 1 


Again, writing to Careless, Bradford gives this 
strangely quaint and touching Absolution— 


“Concerning your request of Absolution . . . the 
Lord of all mercy... through the merits and mediation 
of His dear Son... . hath clearly remitted and pardoned 
all thy offences, whatsoever they be . . . and therefore 
He hath given to thee. . . dear brother, John Careless, 
in token that thy sins are pardoned. . . a penitent and 
believing heart . . . Wherefore, my good brother, be 
merry, glad, and of good cheer: for ‘the Lord hath 
taken away thy sins, thou shalt not die.’ Go thy ways. 
‘The east is not so far from the west, as the Lord hath 
now put thy sins from thee . . . Hereof I desire to be a 
witness.”’ 


_ He concludes, “God make me worthy to 
hear from you the like true message for myself.” 
And then Careless replies— 


\ 
“John Bradford, thou man so specially beloved of God, 
I pronounce and testify unto thee, in the word and 
name of the Lord Jehovah, that all thy sins . . . be fully 
and freely; pardoned . . . by the mercy of God in Jesus 





1 Bradford, i. 342 f. 
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Christ . . . in Whom thou dost undoubtedly believe .. . 
Believe it, I charge you.” ! 


Thus did these holy saints and martyrs ad- 
minister to one another the healing salve of 
God’s Word, and so comfort one another with 
the assurance of divine pardon. 

A letter is extant from Bradford to a gentle- 
man whose “ good yokefellow and family ” were 
desirous of going to private confession. Bradford 
‘resolves their doubt.” The lady evidently lacked 
assurance of pardon, and he throws her back on 
the promises of God, bidding her remember 
that there is no greater service to God than 
to trust Him, who in His good time will give 
“her heart’s desire in sure feeling and sensible 
believing of this.’ He adds— 

‘** Auricular Confession, as it was first used . . . which 
was by the way of a counsel-asking, I take to be amongst 


those traditions which are indifferent, . . . except the 
offence of the weak could not be avoided.” 2 


Hutchinson, in his Image of God or Layman’s 
Book’’ (1550), gives a very clear account of his 
views on Absolution, which are the more inter- 
esting as he regards it somewhat in the light of a 
sacrament. 

In the following passage he is proving, (against 


1 Thid. ii. 237f. Careless died in prison. Bradford was 
martyred in Smithfield (1555). 
2 Bradford, ii. 117-19. 
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‘“‘those who can see further in a millstone than 
others,”) that both spiritual and sacramental 
receiving of Holy Communion are necessary. 
And he appeals to the case of forgiveness. 


“Thou mayest say likewise, ‘I will not be absolved 
of the minister, for God is not bound to his sacraments. 
... True té ts, God absolveth before thou come to the 
priest, if thou have earnest remorse . . . For He cleansed 
the man from leprosy . . . He raised Lazarus from the 
death of the body, and Paul from the death of the soul, 
before they were with any minister . . . Notwithstand- 
ing, we have commandment to repair to the minister 
for Absolution ; for to them belongeth to loose and 
bind.” ; 


Thus Paul received imposition of hands from 
Ananias, the leper went to the priest, “for a 
witness to the congregation,” and so on. 

Hutchinson is careful to explain the apparent 
paradox that God only forgives sin; and yet 
that ministers forgive. Our pardoning, accord- 
ing to Hutchinson, is binding and loosing. Forgive- 
ness belongs to man as well as to God : for man 
must forgive his neighbour, yet “‘ not by pardon- 
ing the everlasting punishment ... We have 
nothing ado with the other life.” But as Peter 
was to forgive his brother, so “‘ this command- 
ment belongeth also unto us, for St. Peter asketh 
Christ in the name of the congregation.”’* Again, 


1 Hutchinson, p. 243 f. There is a similar passage on 
p- 44. “Sure it is, God forgiveth thy sins before thou 
come to the priest . . . and yet...” 
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“As every private man forgiveth his brother, 
so much more the ministers of God’s Word have 
power to do the same, for to them belongeth forgiving 
and retaining, binding and loosing of the whole 
congregation.’ So far as the divine pardon is in- 
volved, ‘‘ they are only minister of the forgiveness, 
and preachers of thismercy . . . Their forgiving 
is .. . to declare the sweet and comfortable 
promises that are made through Jesus Christ 
in God’s book.” * 

In all this we see a recognition of the two-fold 
character of the offence of sin. As against 
God, God only forgives : pastors are the witnesses 
of that forgiveness, they minister the sacrament 
or seal of that forgiveness, by declaring the 
promises. But as against man, and against the 
Church or Congregation, they have the absolute 
power to forgive, and it is their duty to do so, 
even as Peter forgave his brother. 

In Becon we cannot trace so clear a change 
ef view with regard to Absolution, as we did 
when considering his statements on Confession. 
In his earliest writings he has unreservedly 
embraced the reformed doctrine of Absolution. 
Before 1542 he writes that “‘ Confession bringeth 
high tranquillity to the troubled conscience 
of a man, while the most comfortable words of 
Absolution are rehearsed unto him by the priest.” 


1 Ibid. pp. 94 ff. 
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The question immediately follows, ‘“‘ What is 
that absolution ?” to which the answer is given, 
“Verily, a preaching of the free deliverance from 
all our sins through Christ’s blood.” Becon asks 
whether there is anything ‘to be condemned 
in auricular confession so used.” Thus, while 
still urging the observance of Private Confession 
as enforced by the VI. Articles’ Act, he was preach- 
ing the same truth of Absolution which Jewel and 
Hooker subsequently did. In doctrine he had 
advanced more rapidly than in the matter of 
practice. 

In the same work, after urging confession, 
he says, ‘“‘ Declare the diseases of your souls 
unfeignedly, that ye may be healed with the 
most sweet and comfortable salve of God’s Word ”’ : 
which is presently termed the “‘ comfortable words 
of Absolution.” To these words earnest faith is 
to be given, “‘ being undoubtedly persuaded that 
your sins at that time be assuredly forgiven 
you, as though God Himself had spoken them.” ? 

In later writings Becon lays greater stress on 
the truth that (in strict speech) God alone for- 
gives, ministers bear the message of pardon. 
On this point there is no uncertain sound. 


1 Becon, i. 101. Note that the ‘‘ comfortable words 
of Absolution” are ‘‘ the comfortable salve of God’s 
Word.”’ 

2 Ibid. i. 102. For the same assurance see ii. 560. 
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“Take away the power of only remitting sins from 
God . . . Then, is He well promoted even out of the 
hall into the kitchen, as they use to say.” And again, 
““No one, neither in heaven, nor in earth, forgiveth 
sin, but God alone.” 1 


Yet Becon fully allows the benefit of ministerial 
absolution, and he leaves us in no doubt as to 
what is meant by it. After “wrestling with 
those wicked papists,’ who gave “the same 
power and like authority” of forgiveness to 
men as to God, he declares that he does not 
“despise the true and Christian Absolution of 
a faithful minister . .. which consisteth in 
preaching.” 

After again defining “true and Christian 
Absolution”? as “the preaching of free remis- 
sion,’ he urges that it “ought not to be 
contemned and despised... for no man can 
express how greatly it comforted infirm and weak 
consciences.” ? 

From the mere fact that Jewel 


¢ 


‘no more 





1 Thid. ii. 176, 561. 

2 Thid. 556, 565-567. Becon ridicules the arguments 
based on such texts as, ‘“‘ Loose him” (Lazarus), and 
** Loosen them ”’ (the two asses). ‘‘ Look, wheresoever 
the papists find any word that cometh of this solvo, 
that maketh for Absolution straightways. I marvel 
how this escaped them, solve quod debes. I think if 
salve regina had been turned into solve regina, assome.. . 
pronounce it, they would not have been ashamed to 
allege it for absolution.” Just as ignis is made to do 
duty, wherever found, for purgatory. (ii. 563.) 
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mislikes a private confession than a private 
sermon,” we might gather that he rests the efficacy 
of all absolutions on the power of God’s Word. 
This comes out clearly in his position towards the 
Sacraments. ; 

“That duly receiving the holy sacraments ordained 
by Christ we receive also the remission of sins, it is 
not any way denied.”” (But mark the reason.) ‘For 
the substance of all sacraments is the Word of God, 
which St. Paul calleth verbum reconciliationis. This word 
is the instrument of remission of sin. The sacraments 
are the seals affixed to the same: the priest is the mean. 
St. Augustine saith: In aqua verbum mundat. Detrahe 
verbum, . . . quid est aqua, nist aqua?” 1 

Sacraments absolve, according to Jewel, so far 
as the minister applies through them the Word of 
God. This is in perfect agreement with the 
witness of the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Primitive Church. The first forms of Absolution 
were the preaching of the Word, and the ministry 
of the Sacraments. To preach the Gospel, to 
Baptize, to admit to Holy Communion, these 
are the first fulfilments of John xx. 23, of which 
we read.? “The Word of God,” says Jewel, “is 
the substance and life of all sacraments.” They 
are, as St. Augustine says, verba visibilia, and 
minister that remission which that Word con- 
veys to faithful souls.’ 





1 Jewel, iii.'353. August. in Joh. Tract. Ixxx. 3. (iil. 
2,290a). ' 

2 See Chrys. quoted p. 133n on the same three means 
of absolving. 3 Jewel, iii. 365. 
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Jewel in several places discusses the question— 
“In what sense do ministers (in absolving) act 
as judges ?”’ This touches the very centre of the 
problem. Is their act ministerial or judicial ? 
No satisfactory answer can be given without 
some clearer definition of terms. It is true that 
God only is judge, and yet ministers are judges ; 
just as we have seen it to be true, that God only 
forgives, and yet ministers forgive. The act of 
the priest is always ministerial, but in some 
cases it is a ministry exercising judicial powers. 
This is Jewel’s position. ‘‘ The priest is a judge 
(in certain matters) ; but right, power, or author- 
ity, to forgive sins (ie. as judge) he has none.” 
For this he quotes a passage which he assigns to 
Ambrose: ‘‘ Verbum Dei dimitiit peccata. Sacer- 
dos est judex. Sacerdos quidem officcum suum 
exhibet: sed nullius potestatrts jura  exercet.' 
Augustine, he adds, illustrates this by the adminis- 


1 The words are not found in Ambrose, but are 
Gratian’s free paraphrase of them. See Lombard, 
Sent. lib. iv., dist. 18. The Benedictines quite fairly 
remark that both Lombard and Gratian fail to quote 
Ambrose exactly, and to interpret him truly. “In hoc 
loco citando nec verba nec sensum Ambrosii exhibent.” 
Ambrose, De Cain et Abel, ii. c. 4, 15. (i. 247 c. note). 
Ambrose says, ‘“‘ Remittuntur peccata per Dei verbum, 
cujus Levites interpres et quidam executor est. 
Remittuntur etiam per officium sacerdotis, sacrumque 
ministerium.’’? Ambr. de Poenit. dist. i.; Jewel, iii, 
379 ff. 
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tration of Baptism. The minister judges who are 
fit to be baptized : that is his officiwm baptizandi. 
But the power to forgive sins in Baptism Christ 
has reserved to Himself alone : that is His potestas 
remittendr.' 

In fact we come to the same distinction as 
before. The priest deals with sin as an offence 
needing God’s pardon. In this case he can only 
act ministerially, not as a judge: he can declare 
and pronounce, he can counsel and comfort, but 
he can do no more. But he also deals with sin 
as a disease in the Body of Christ’s Church, and 
as an offence against the society. Here he must, 
according to his office and as representing the 
whole body, act as judge. After quoting Chrysos- 
tom to the effect that the minister is a physician, 
rather than a judge (Medicine locus est non 
judicit),? Jewel says— 

** Yet is the priest a judge, all this notwithstanding, 
and pronounceth sentence as a judge, of doctrine, 


of open sin, of the offence of the Church, and of the 
humility and heaviness of the penitent: and as a judge, 


1 Officium baptizandi Dominus concessit multis: 
potestatem vero ... in baptismo remittendi peccata 
sibi soli reservavit.” Aug. de Scal. Parad. iii. (vi. 
14544). 

2 Chrys. Hom ix. de Poenit. (ii. 413, 414). The above 
words seem to be based on two expressions in this 
passage. Chrysostom says, Otros 6 xaipds peravoias, 
ékeivos kpivews, and again he speaks of aca ris peravoias 
Oepatreca. 
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together with the elders. . . he hath authority both to 
condemn and to absolve.” 1 


This, as we have seen, is the view of Peter 
Lombard, who carefully distinguishes these two 
aspects of sin. (See note). 

Jewel was face to face with a very different 
doctrine. Harding, under shelter of certain 
words of the fathers, had gone so far as to say with 
Hugo de S. Victore, that “‘ the sentence of Peter 
remitting sins goeth before the sentence of 
heaven.” 2 Among others a rhetorical sentence 
of Chrysostom is quoted, “In earth sitteth the 
judge, the Lord followeth the servant.” * Jewel 
_ shrewdly remarks that such speeches may com- 
fort the afflicted mind, but ‘“‘ must be received 
with a grain of salt: for otherwise, of themselves, 
they be unsavoury.” Some Romish writers have 
even claimed that this power of binding and 
loosing is “no less in the Church than it is in 
Christ.’’* 


1 Jewel, iii. 360. ‘‘ Peter Lombard himself saith, 
‘ Etsi aliquis apud Deum sit solutus, non tamen in facie 
ecclesiae solutus habetur, nisi per judicium sacerdotis.” 
P. Lomb. Sent. iv. dist. 18. (ii. 887). 

2 Hugo de S$. V. de Sacr. II. xiv. c. 8. (ii. 566c). “‘ Quia 
sententiam Petri non praecedit, sed subsequitur sententia 
coelt.”” Jewel, ili. 368. 

3 Chrys. in illud Vidi Dom. Hom. v. i. (vi. 153) 
°Amo Tis yijs THY apyiy Ths Kpioews hapBaver 6 ovpavds. Ered) 
6 Kpirns év TH yn KdOnra, 6 Aeordrns emerat TA Sovdrg. 

* Jewel, iii. 379. Nic. de Cusa, ad Bohem. Hp. ii. 
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With Jewel, then, the priest is not in any sense 
a judge who bestows at his will, or on his own 
sentence, the divine pardon. Cum apud Deum 
non sententia sacerdotum, sed reorum vita quaer- 
atur : as he frequently quotes from Jerome.t But 
in a minor and ministerial sense he does exercise 
judgment, as in dealing with open scandals 
or serious offences which affect the Church. 
Indeed, no sin affects the individual only : even 
though secret and unknown to man, it is “a 
real impediment and injury to the life of the 
whole body in the spiritual sphere.’’? So far then 
as any sin comes under the notice of the minister, 
he may exercise judgment concerning it as a 
mischief done to the body, as well as to the indi- 
vidual. But he has no power to pass judgment 
on it in its relation to God. He can suggest, 
counsel, warn, comfort: that is all. And this 
he will do by that Word of God which “‘is able to 
judge (for so St. Paul saith) the thoughts and 
cogitations of the heart.” ° 





1 Hieron. tm Matt. xvi. (vii. 124 f.). 

2 Dean Strong, God and the Individual, p. 48. “It is 
often assumed, openly or tacitly, that the interest of 
the Body in the sin of the individual begins only when 
his sin reaches the point of scandal. . . But this is not 
the primary or maiz mischief caused by sin in regard to 
the Body.” We cannot sin even secretly without 
injury to others. 

3 kpirixds evOupnoewy kai evvoidy Kapdias. Heb. iv. 12. 


Jewel, iii, 373. 
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In open crimes, and when public penance is 
exercised, this distinction is more clear. To repel 
from Communion is to judge. To set a period of 
discipline, and then to restore to Communion, 
is to judge. The exaggeration of this office is 
to be seen in the Libri Poenitentiales, in which 
are seen “many unnecessary and curious ques- 
tions’ about every several sin, but the fitness 
of some such discipline is evident. Even the 
Established Church of Scotland “fences the 
tables’ and requires evidence of such as come 
to her Communion. Jewel for this kind of 
judgment appeals to St. Paul’s own words in 2 
Cor. ii. 10 and 1 Tim. v. 1, 2.1 

Bullinger draws a distinction which greatly 
helps to clear the problem. He points out that 
power is of two kinds: (1) absolute and free; 
(2) ministerial and limited. This follows truer 
lines of division than the distinction between 
** judicial ” and “‘ ministerial”? power. The latter 
contrast, as we have seen in Jewel, is not exact, 
for much that is judicial is ministerial also. 
Bullinger’s distinction is as follows— 


** Absolute power is that which is altogether free, and 
is neither governed or restrained by the law or will of 
any other: of which sort is the power of Christ, which 
He speaketh of in the Gospel, saying : ‘ All power is given 


1 Jewel, iii. 359-81. See whole passage for above 
reff. 
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unto Me in heaven and in earth... .’ He, speaking 
again of this power in the Revelation showed unto 
St. John, saith: ‘Fear not: I am the first and the last 

. and have the keys of hell and of death” And 
again: ‘These things, saith He... which hath the 
key of David, which openeth and no man shutteth, and 
shutteth and no man openeth.’ ”’ 

Ministerial power is limited and “ is not free, but sub- 
ject to an absolute or greater power of another: which 
cannot of itself do anything, but that only that the 
absolute power or greater authority doth suffer to be 
done ... of which sort surely is the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, and which may rightly be called the minis- 
terial power : for the Church of God useth her authority 
committed to her . .. by her ministers.” 


This is illustrated from Augustine: ‘“‘ Paul 
therefore baptized as a minister, not as one 
having absolute power (non tanquam ipsa 
potestas); but the Lord, as one having that 
power (tanquam potestas).”” Had he given that 
absolute power to His servants which he exercised 
Himself, then (says Augustine), tot essent baptis- 
mata quot servi.1 It is obvious that this has 
a wider application than to mere ecclesiastical 
discipline, if that be limited to public discipline 
only. 

Bullinger goes on to explain what ministerial 
power includes, and then sums up— 


“The canonical truth teacheth us that Christ Himself 
doth hold and exercise absolute or full power in the 
Church: and that He hath given the ministerial power 





1 Aug. in Joh. Tract., v. 7 (iii. 1,726c). 
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to the Church, which executeth it for the most part by 
ministers . . . according to the rule of God’s word.” ! 


It has been already said that Parker and 
Grindal gave much weight to the restoration 
of public discipline for scelera graviora, of which 
public absolution formed a part. Their writings 
recall some of the earliest forms of absolution. 
The most primitive of all was restoration to the 
“holy mysteries”; it was supplemented as 
time went on by forms of prayer, said by the 
priest with the penitent before the altar from 
which he had been excluded. We also read of 
forms of reconciliation with laying on of hands. 

Let us now look at Parker’s and Grindal’s 
account of public penance. 

Parkhurst, Bishop of Norwich, writes to 
Parker (1565) about certain persons who humbly 
sought the ‘“ benefit of absolution.” It is clear 
that restoration to Church privilege is here meant, 
for they had been charged “ not to repair to any 
place of Common Prayer with the rest of the 
congregation, nor yet to presume to the Lord’s 
Table.” Two others are reported as “‘ pretending 
absolution,” but Parkhurst would only be satis- 
fied with “letters testimonial” of their restora- 


1 Bull., v. 42, 446. Such power is only effectual when 
exercised for the profit of the Church. 2 Cor. xiii. 10. 
“The authority which the Lord hath given me to 
edification.” 
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tion. We are not told whether any special 
form of words was used, but in the Homily of 
Repentance, Laying on of Hands is named as the 
recognized sign of Absolution at this time.* 

Grindal’s form of public penance led up, as 
we saw (p. 132) to the request for the prayers of 
the congregation, a true and early form of absolu- 
tion. In certain Articles of Visitation, the duties 
of ministers are recounted : they are, “ preaching, 
reading, ministering the sacraments.” And con- 
formably to this, in a letter to the Queen (1576), 
he speaks of preaching as “the ministry of 
reconciliation of men to God.’”? 

We thus come once more to preaching and the 
ministry of the two Sacraments, as being chief 
means of ministerial absolution in the sixteenth 
century, together with the poh forms added 
in 1548 and 1552. 

Pilkington notes the distinction between a 
general and a particular absolution— 


**So God hath yet in His Church both general absolu- 
tion, and forgiveness of sins offered unto all by preaching 
His Word and promise made in Christ . . . and also 
particular to comfort the weak conscience withal, when 
as he applies to himself the promise declared unto him, 
and believes the same.” 


This he illustrates by the action of Haggai and 
Zechariah at the rebuilding of the Temple. God 


1 Parker, 247. 2 Grindal, pp. 165, 379, 455 f. 
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sent them to encourage all the workers gener- 
ally, and “ particularly those by name who were 
chief,” that is to say, Zerubbabel and Joshua. 
The distinction thus traced is a perfectly sound 
one. Ministerial absolution may be either general 
or particular, and the Church of England bids 
us be content with her general absolutions, such 
as that at Morning and Evening Prayer, which we 
may daily receive, or that at Holy Communion ; 
or that still more general absolution which is to 
be found in preaching. But she provides par- 
ticular or special absolution for exceptional cases. 
Pilkington also remarks on the unscriptural 
character of casus reservati. He calls it “ this 
diversity of absolving sins invented by idle 
brains.” The theory was that a simple priest 
might absolve some small sins ; that greater sins 
belonged to the Bishop, or to the Archbishop ; 
and that the worst and foulest sort pertained 
to popes and councils. On such a_ theory 
Pilkington remarks: “God’s commission and 
commandment is like and indifferent to all, 
priest, bishop, archbishop, prelate. . .. ‘Go 
and teach, baptizing...’ ‘ Whose sins soever 
ye forgive, they are forgiven, and whatsoever 
ye loose in earth, it is loosed in heaven.’ ”? 





t) Pill V3 t. 
2 Ibid. 493 f. For other references to the casus 
reservatt, see Cranmer ii. 476. “‘ Etiam illis qui soliti sunt 
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After quoting Jerome’s words that a Bishop “ is 
of the same power and priesthood ” (i.e. as the 
ordinary priest), Pilkington adds : ‘‘ Rome makes 
him not better, nor England makes him worse.” 

Nowell, to whom we owe two important Cate- 
chisms, regards the power of absolution as 
“standing in the ministry of the word,” and as 
“by Christ given and committed to the Church, 
and properly belonging to the Church.” It is 
quite clear that, however much stress the Reform- 
ers laid on the right of individual access to God, 
and on the grant of forgiveness direct from Him, 
this was not intended to exclude ‘“‘a necessary 
social relation between the individuals.”! Nowell 
teaches that such forgiveness as was ratified by 
the Church was only for “a true member of the 
body of Christ,” i.e. for those who “ embrace 
and maintain the common fellowship of the 
Church.”? It would surely be out of all order 
for the Church to grant her seal of reconcilia- 
tion to those who had renounced her fellowship. 
We cannot, however, without great caution, 


vocari casus reservati.’ Fulke, i. 273, ‘‘ Your partial 
and popish reservation of cases, when He alloweth 
every priest to forgive as well great sins as little, without 
exception.” 

1 Dean Strong, God and the Individual, p. 47. 

2 Nowell connects this with the fact that the two 
clauses on the Church and on Forgiveness immediately 
follow one another in the Creeds, p. 176. 
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apply this to the wholly altered relations of 
Churchmen and Nonconformists in the present 
day. 

On the treatment of unworthy communicants, 
Nowell says— 


“Such he may both in public sermons admonish, 
so he utter them not by name . . . but pinchthem.. . 
only with suspicion of their own conscience and with 
conjecture: and he may also privately grievously 
threaten them, but put them back from the Communion 
he may not, unless the lawful examination and judgment 
of the Church be first had.” 


Of public penance he adds— 


“It is meet that they make public satisfaction to the 
Church whom they have so offended . . . and openly 
declare that they be heartily sorry that they have so 
grievously offended Almighty God, and ... the Church 
wherein they were accounted ... and therefore they 
crave and pray pardon first of God, and then of His 
Church.” 


6 


The Absolution sought was, to be “‘ received 
into the Church,” and to “the holy mysteries 
thereof.” 

Whitaker describes the remitting or retaining 
of sin by the Apostles, as consisting in the 
ministry of the Word, when “to believers recon- 
ciliation, to the rest condemnation is proclaimed.” 

*“We do not therefore take away the keys . . . but 


teach that they are exercised in the ministry of the 
Word, both when it is preached generally (universim), 


1 Nowell, 218, 219. 
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and when it is applied severally (particulatim) to certain 
men.” 

Reformers were sometimes charged with a 
taint of Novatianism, because those who denied 
a place of repentance to post-baptismal sin, neces- 
sarily denied the Romish doctrine of Penance. 
But Whitaker protests that from such heresy 
they were far remote, the dispute with Novatian 
being, not whether Poenitentia was a sacrament, 
but whether any place for poenitentia was allowed 
to all who were truly contrite. The latter the 
Reformers fully taught ; it was the former that 
they denied. 

Absolution, he holds, follows faith, and no one 
can hinder the believer from absolution, which 
stands not in the will of the minister but in the 
faith of the penitent. Priests are judges such 
as were the priests of old in the case of leprosy. 
They neither made a man a leper, nor unmade 
him,—Sic minister credentes pronunciat et judicat 
absolutos, impios contra. 

Like Bullinger, Whitaker denies that ministers 
absolve propria et sua auctoritate, or that their 
intention is essential to absolution.’ 

It is important to observe how Whitaker 
makes all absolution to be the same ministry of 
the Word, whether applied universim, as in a 
sermon or general absolution; or particulatim, 





1 Whit., De Paradowis, pp. 190 f, 205, 238 f. 
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as in a special application of the same comfortable 
words. He is here in full accord with what we 
have quoted from Bishop Pilkington. 

It is needless to add further testimony as to 
Hooker’s desire for the restoration of Public 
Penance. To him it was the old way, and a true 
remedy for sin. But we must notice the care 
with which he defines the real benefit of Absolu- 
tion. He asks, “‘ what warrant we have concerning 
forgiveness, when the sentence of man absolveth 
us from sin committed against God.” This crucial 
point is put with consummate clearness and 
courage. The question is, “What then is the 
force of Absolution? What is it which the act 
of absolution worketh in a sinful man? Doth it 
by any operation derived from itself alter the 
state of the soul?”? Then, coming to the very 
heart of the discussion, “‘ Doth it really take away 
sin, or but ascertain us of God’s most gracious and 
merciful pardon?’? To Hooker there is no 
mysterious middle course ; nor does he persuade 
himself that “‘ both are true, the truth of each 
being qualified by the truth of the other.’ The 
question to him is whether absolution “ conveyed 
forgiveness or declared a forgiveness already 
complete.” Nor has he the slightest hesitation 
in his answer. “The latter of which two is our 
assertion, the former theirs.” 


1 Hooker, VI. vi. 1 ff. 
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What, he asks, are the essentials of forgive- 
ness ? Two things— 


“Grace, as the only cause which taketh away ini- 
quity: and repentance, as a duty or condition required 
in us. To make repentance such as it should be, what 
doth God demand but inward sincerity, joined with fit 
and convenient offices for that purpose ?”’ 


In other words, there must be both the “ virtue ”’ 
and the “discipline” into which, as we have 
seen, Hooker resolves all true repentance. The 
“virtue? is referred wholly to our own con- 
sciences. The “discipline” is “ best discerned 
by them whom God hath appointed judges in 
this court.’ ‘‘For the strengthening of weak, 
timorous, and fearful minds, (God) hath so far 
endued His Church with power to absolve 
sinners.” 

In what follows, Hooker makes his meaning 
still more clear— 


““The sentence, therefore, of ministerial absolution, 
hath two effects: touching sin, it only declareth us freed 
from the guiltiness thereof, and restored into God’s 
favour: but concerning right in sacred and divine mys- 
teries, whereof through sin we were made unworthy, as 
the power of the Church did before effectively bind 
and retain us from access to them, so upon our apparent 
repentance i truly restoreth our liberty.” 


The Absolution pronounced by man is, accord- 
ing to this reasoning, of two sorts, ministerial, 
and declarative of God’s pardon: absolute, and 
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actually restorative to the Church’s privileges. 
To repeat Lombard’s words, already quoted :— 


“God alone doth remit and retain sins, although He 
have given power to the Church to do both: but He one 
way, and the Church another.” So that “‘ albeit a man 
be already cleared before God, yet is he not in the 
Church of God so taken but by virtue of the priest’s 
sentence : who likewise may be said to bind by impos- 
ing satisfaction, and to loose by admitting to the 
Holy Communion.” 


With this he contrasts the Roman opinion. 
“* Absolution,” they say, “‘declareth indeed, but 
this is not all, for it likewise maketh innocent”’; ? 
which addition Hooker takes leave to call “an 
untruth proved.” 


“The further we wade, the better we see it still 
appear, that the priest doth never in absolution, no 
not so much as by way of service and ministry, really 
either (1) forgive them, (2) take away the uncleanness, 
or (3) remove the punishment of sin: but if the party 
penitent become contrite, he hath, by their own grant,® 
absolution before absolution.” 


1 Lombard, Sené. iv. dist. 18. 

2 Haec expositio ‘ Hgo te absolvo,’ id est, absolutum 
ostendo, partim quidem vera est, non tamen perfecte ; 
sacramenta quippe novae legis non solum significant, sed 
efficiunt quod significant.”—Soto, in w. Sent. dist. xiv. 
qu. 1. art. 3. 

3 At the Fulham Conference, “‘ Lord Halifax said there 
could be no doubt that all along it had ever been held 
in the Catholic Church that on true contrition sins were 
forgiven.”’—Report, p. 28. 
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“Let it suffice,’ (such is the close of this 
masterly discussion,) “‘ thus to have showed how 
God alone doth truly give, the virtue of repentance 
alone procure, and private ministerial absolution 
but declare, remission of sins.”’ 


With these testimonies before us, it is not 
difficult to measure the Reformers’ belief in 
general about Absolution. The rules of the 
Western Church have always borne the impress 
of the Roman Empire. Its discipline and order 
have been indelibly marked upon its sacred 
institutions. One consequence has been that 
the Western Church has maintained clearly the 
distinction between Absolution and Forgiveness. 
The ministerial seal and certificate of pardon 
has from early days been distinguished from 
the divine pardon itself, and yet has had assigned 
to it a very real and definite value. It was a 
favourite illustration with the Latin Fathers 
and with the Reformers, to compare forgiveness 
and absolution with the raising of Lazarus, and 
the loosing of him from the graveclothes. Christ 
alone did the one, the disciples could do the other. 
God alone can forgive, the Church can “ declare 
and pronounce” with authority and effect, the 
fact of divine forgiveness. 

This is a distinction which is fully recognized 





1 See Hooker, VI. vi. passim. 
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by the Reformers; at the same time they clear 
up a dangerous confusion to which scholastic 
theology had given rise. The Church had come 
to claim a power of Absolution which seriously 
trenched upon Divine forgiveness. Despite the 
clear statements of Lombard, that the Priest’s 
Absolution was only to make man in facie 
Ecclesiae solutus, yet some did not hesitate to say 
that “the sentence of Peter remitting sins 
goeth before the sentence of heaven,” and that 
“the judgment of God followeth the judgment 
of man.”* No such unhappy distortion mars the 
clearly reflected teaching of God’s Word, as found 
in these writers. As Lombard puts it plainly, 
** He one way, and the Church another.” Touch- 
ing sin, they can do no more than declare what 
God hath done; but touching privilege, they 
can truly restore. Divine forgiveness depends 
not on the priest’s will, but on the state of the 
penitent. Cum apud Deum non sententia sacer- 
dotum, sed reorum vita quaeratur.? 

On another point they were equally clear. 
The virtue of Absolution lay in the ministry 
of God’s Word. Whether with a view to declaring 
God’s pardon, or to ministering the Church’s 
reconciliation, the “ ministry of reconciliation ”’ 
depended on the “ word of reconciliation.”’ When 
we study the history of our familiar ‘‘ Comfortable 


1 Jewel, iii. 379. 2 See Jerome, p. 162. 
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Words,” we shall find in that history a notable 
illustration. When we trace the gradual evolu- 
tion of the first Exhortation in our Communion 
Office, the same result will appear. All the 
leaders of the Reformation speak with one voice. 
There is no special value in any formula, such as 
‘“*T absolve thee’; nor is it of the esse of Absolu- 
tion that the minister should be a priest: what 
is essential is that he should represent the con- 
gregation, and be learned in God’s Word, that by 
the ministry of that Word the “ benefit of Absolu- 
tion” may be secured.* 

Yet, of the “benefit of Absolution” thus 
ministered they have no manner of doubt. 
Whether in the public sermon, or in the Sacra- 
ments, or in the more private ministry of the 
Word, God’s warnings and promises, however 
applied, are “‘ the power of God unto salvation.” 
As Becon said, ‘‘ The true and Christian Absolu- 
tion . . . ought not to be contemned and despised 

No man can express how greatly it com- 


1 It is passing strange to find writers of the “ old 
learning’ who maintain that knowledge is not de esse 
for the office of a priest. Bonaventura, after describing 
the priests of that day as “simplices et idiotae,” says 
* Dicendum (ergo) quod... scientia . . . non est clavis 
principalis... .. Ht haec clavis non est de esse ordinis, 
sed de bene esse.” ‘‘ Quidam habent scientiam clavium 

. . quidam claviculam . .. quidam nullam.” Jewel, 
iii, 365. “If,” says Jewel, “ but a pretty little key or 
no key at all, what authority either to open or shut ?” 
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forteth infirm and weak consciences.” And this 
was because its efficacy rested on the authority 
and power of the Scriptures. The knowledge of 
the Scriptures was the key committed to the 
Church to be used by her ministers in various 
ways. And, as one writer said, you must put 


Jewel, iii. 365. Bonavent. in Sent. iv. dist. xviii. 
p- i. art. iii, qu. i. (iv. 479). See Hooker, VI. vi. 18, 
where he points out that if Absolution turns Attrition 
into Contrition, then we may cancel the need of wisdom 
in a Priest as taught by older writers. Bale (p. 157) 
tells how Anne Askewe (1546) when asked had she been 
shriven, requested to see one of three men, “‘ because 
Isaw them to be men of wisdom.” On which he remarks 
that many priests brought “‘ no Christian erudition ... 
nor yet good counsels of the Scripture.” 

Hooper’s account (ii. 151) of the ignorance of the 
clergy is appalling, even when we make allowance 
for our increased facilities of learning. Certain questions 
were asked on the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and Decalogue : 
we give those on the Lord’s Prayer. (1) An memoriter 
petitiones orationis Christianae recitare valeant. 2. Quo- 
modo sciunt esse Domini orationem. 3. Ubi scriptam 
esse. Then follow answers from 311 of the clergy— 
168 of whom were unable to repeat the Ten Command- 
ments, thirty-one to state in what part of the Bible 
they were to be found. There were forty who could 
not tell where the Lord’s Prayer occurs, and thirty-one 
were ignorant who was its author! Let us hope that 
the Diocese of Gloucester was unique in the learning 
possessed by its clergy! All this throws light on the 
great emphasis laid by the Reformers on the need of 
“* discreet and learned ministers’’ to dispense the more 
delicate and special parts of the “ ministry of recon- 
ciliation.” 

1 Becon, ii. 567. 
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the right key into the lock if you want to open 
the door: and another warns against the use 
of ‘ pick-locks ” instead of keys. In the Homily 
on Repentance (Part II.) private Absolution is 
described as ‘‘the comfortable salve of God’s 
Word” ; and Bishop Pilkington advises burdened 
consciences to go to a “learned minister” to 
receive ‘“‘ the comfortable promises of absolution 
and forgiveness of sin by the lively Word of God 
applied . . . as a sovereign salve” (p. 524). 
Abusus non tollit usum: the Reformers claimed 
and urged the full benefit of that gift which the 
risen Master had given to His Church. 

Undoubtedly, they saw no special efficacy in 
the private “‘ ministry of reconciliation ” as com- 
pared with its public exercise, and their aim 
was to encourage every man to “learn the way 
to cure himself,” by welcoming the general and 
public absolutions, and by applying God’s pro- 
mises to his own soul. 

What they did contend against has been thus 
described: ‘Statements are made which, if 
accepted, ought assuredly to lead every penitent 
to confession, and to make every Christian man 
regard the quieting of his own conscience, 
without resort to the priest for absolution, as 
the neglect of an ordinance of Christ.”1 Or, 


1 Dimock, Confession and Absolution (Hardwick and 
Bogue), p.5n. The pamphlet is well worthy of perusal, 
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to quote the words of the late Bishop Words- 
worth— 


“Avoid the dangerous delusion of those who do 
dishonour to God and to Christ, and restrain and curtail 
His free grace and mercy to the wounded and bleeding 
soul, by teaching that there is no remedy for mortal 
sin after Baptism but by the Sacrament of Penance... 
Absolution is like a royal seal and authentic sign manual 
attached to a reprieve, brought by a royal officer and 
delegate to a penitent criminal, and assuring him of par- 
don from his Sovereign. The dove which the patriarch 
Noah saw returning to the ark was not a cause of the 
assuaging of the waters... but it was a sign and 
assurance that they were assuaged, and filled his heart 
with thankfulness and joy. The wagons which Joseph 
had sent . . . were not a cause of Joseph’s restoration 
to life and to his father, but they were a sure sign and 
confirmation to him... ‘ His spirit revived, and he 
said : It is enough, Joseph my son is yet alive.’ ” 

“By those words, ‘I absolve,’ we do not claim for 
ourselves the power to give pardon, but only as heralds 
sent from God Himself, to certify and assure you, that 
He is ever ready to be gracious . . . and that if you have 
true repentance, lively faith, and fervent love .. . He 
has washed away your sins in the Blood of Christ, and 
will remember them no more.’’! 


Thus the Bishop of the nineteenth century 
sounds the same note as the divines of the 
sixteenth on this momentous question. 








bearing the marks of Mr. Dimock’s accuracy and fair- 


ness. 
1 Pastoral Letter by the Bishop of Lincoln (1874), 


pp. 23-26. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE REFORMERS’ VIEWS ON 
SATISFACTION 


Satisfaction for sin must be made 
(1) to God, (2) to man. 
(1) To God. 
(a) Christ alone can make satisfaction to God 
for sin. 

His sacrifice is the only true and proper 
satisfaction Godward. 

Our sufferings (Orders, Col. i. 24) are not 
satisfactoriae but aedificatoriae. 

(6) When man is said to satisfy God, the 
word is used “improperly.” 

To “satisfy”? God sometimes means simply 
to “please” Him ; our fruits of repentance 
being pleasant to God through the satisfac- 
tion of Christ. 

(2) To man. Such satisfaction is essential to 
the discipline of Repentance. 

As such it takes two forms: 
(a) The discipline of restitution. 
This is the true satisfaction of man to man; 
and must be complete according to power. 
(b) The discipline of self-restraint. 
This is due— 

To ourselves, to attain self-control. 

To the Church, which suffers through the 
sins of her members. 
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SATISFACTION, ii. (c) 


ii. (c) Satesfaction. The third part of Penance Satisfaction 
is Satisfaction. Satisfaction is the act of resti- 
tution done by the sinner to the person injured 
by him. The doctrine therefore springs from 
a perfectly correct idea: for the desire to make 
amends for what we have done amiss is the 
first step toward true repentance. 

But satisfaction for sin is a complex matter, 
and the confusion of its two distinct aims has led 
to serious error. Sin is not simply an offence 
against man, or against God: it is both. Every 
sin demands that satisfaction be made to God ; 
every sin also requires satisfaction be made to the 
injured party, or to the Church whose spiritual 
life suffers through the sins of her members.! 
This double aspect of Satisfaction is the key to 
most of the passages which we shall quote. 

Another matter must also be borne in mind. 
Satisfaction can only be made to God by Christ. 
But His satisfaction is so full and perfect, that it 
atones in the sight of God, not only for pre- 
baptismal sins, but also for those committed after 
Baptism ; and further that it entirely frees the 


1 From this point of view self-discipline with a view 
to taming the flesh and conquering sinful habits is one 
of the truest works of Satisfaction. 
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penitent from the pena as well as from the culpa 
of our sins. This requires a word of explanation. 

While allowing that the satisfaction of Christ 
freed the contrite sinner from the culpa or guilt of 
sin, the Schoolman further taught that the pena 
or penalty remained. Moreover, even the Sacra- 
ment of Penance did not wholly remove it. 
Pena is defined to be (1) eterna, and (2) temporalis. 
While then Penance removed the culpa and the 
pena eterna, the pena temporalis still remained 
until the satisfaction of Penance was completed. 

It is thus that the terrible doctrine of Purgatory 
came to be invented. This pena temporalis, 
save in a very few cases, could never be wiped 
off in this life, but only in the fires of Purgatory. 
There alone, for most men, could the satisfaction 
due for sin be fully made. 

And this further involved two serious errors. 
(1) The discipline of Satisfaction undertaken to 
tame the flesh, or to witness a true repentance, 
ie. in some way to satisfy man, came to be 
regarded as a necessary satisfaction to God. 
(2) Relaxation of penance, having been granted 
at first on reasonable grounds, was soon _ bar- 
tered for money; and, as the penance was not 
terminated by this life, but extended into the next, 
this relaxation of the pana temporalis was granted 
not only from present pains, but also from those 
of Purgatory. But, as Hutchinson said, ‘ We 
have nothing ado with the other life.” 
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This brief sketch was necessary to explain the 
range of quotations now given on the general 
subject of Satisfaction. 

In dealing with Satisfaction, Tindale applies 
the principle that ‘he who loveth God must love 
his neighbour also ’’— 


** Whom if thou have offended, thou must make him 
amends or satisfaction, or, at the leastway, if thou be 
not able, ask him forgiveness. .. . But unto Godward, 
Christ is a perpetual and an everlasting satisfaction for 
evermore.’’1 


Again, speaking of our Baptism— 


“ All thy sins, which thou diddest before the know- 
ledge of this profession (i.e. before Baptism) are forgiven 
thee clearly, both a pena et culpa, to use the Romish 
terms; and that for none other satisfaction to God- 
ward than Christ’s blood: and even so, all the sin 
which we do after this knowledge either of chance, 
ignorance, infirmity ... is forgiven us likewise, both 
pena et culpa, through repentance and faith in Christ, 
without our satisfaction or works to Godward. Not- 
withstanding, . . . he that hath offended must meekly 
knowledge his fault, and offer himself to make amends 
unto the utmost of his power. ... And we must from 
henceforth walk in the life of penance . . . and every 
man tame his flesh with prayer, fasting . . . and with 
such abstinence? ... as every man thinketh most 
meet for his complexion. . . . But to Godward there is 
no satisfaction save faith in Christ’s blood out of a repent- 
ing heart.”’ 3 








1 Tind. i. 267. 

2 Cf. Collect for first Sunday in Lent. ‘Give us 
grace to use such abstinence”: the means being chosen 
with reference to each man’s ‘‘ complexion.” 

3 Thid. ii. 136f. See also p. 161f. 
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‘Tindale speaks of the parts of Penance as 
Confession, Contrition, Faith and Satisfaction : 
the last being “‘ amends-making, not to God with 
holy works, but to my neighbour whom I have 
hurt, and to the congregation of God, whom I have 
offended.”” He regards submission to the con- 
gregation and its officers, for correction of life 
after open crime, as the only form of satisfaction.’ 

“A pena et culpa,” says Tindale, “is a proper 
dream.” He is indignant at the teaching that 
the Pope alone has the power to absolve from 
both. 


“God ... forgiveth the offence only (culpa), not 
the pain also (pena), save turneth the everlasting pain 
into a temporal pain: and appointeth seven years in 

\\purgatory for every deadly sin. But the Pope for 
money forgiveth both, and hath more power than God.” 

‘* Christ made full satisfaction both a pena et a culpa 
(with our holy father’s leave) for all the sins of the 
world. ... He forgave publicans and sinners, and 
put none to do penance . . . for to make satisfaction 
for the sin which He forgave through repentance and 
faith, but enjoined them the life of penance, the pro- 
fession of their Baptism, to tame the flesh. .. . Christ 
forgave His apostles their actual sins after their pro- 
fession . . . and put none to penance for satisfaction. 
Peter absolveth the Jews (Acts u.), through repentance 
and faith . . . and enjoined them no penance to make 
satisfaction.”’ ‘‘ His blood is the satisfaction only.”’2 


1 Thid. i. 478. 

2 Tind. i. 271; ii. 155. Coverdale speaks of Roman 
penance as ‘‘ a work for whose sake God forgiveth sins,” 
and so they ‘‘ robbed Christ of His honours.’’ Works, 
483. 
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Latimer says— 


“As for satisfaction . . . for our sins, there is none 
but in Christ; we cannot make amends for our sins, 
but only by believing in Him. ... For He hath made 
the mends for all our sins by His painful passion. .. . 
But I tell you that if any man . . . hath stolen some- 
what from his neighbour ... he is bound to make 
restitution . . . else the satisfaction of Christ will not 
serve us.”’ 


Again, to those who bade him preach contri- 
tion, but leave restitution alone, he replied with 
characteristic vigour: “If thou wilt not make 
restitution, thou shalt go to the devil for it... . 
There is no remedy but restitution open or secret, 
or hell.””* 


On culpa and pena Latimer is equally clear— 


“Some think that God will forgive culpam only, sed 
non penam,—guiltiness and not pain: and therefore 
they believe they shall go into purgatory, and there to 
be cleansed from their sins. ... They be liars which 
teach such doctrine. For God forgiveth us both the 
pain and the guiltiness of sins.” 


After' quoting Nathan’s absolving words to 
David, he faces the objection that while God took 
away David’s guiltiness, He left the pain, namely, 
his after-punishment. “Sir, you must under- 
stand that God punished him, but not to the end 
that he should make satisfaction and amends, ... 


1 Lat. i. 232, 262; ii. 12f. Latimer gives instances 
of men who had thus made satisfaction. 
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but for a warning. God would give him a Cave, 
therefore He punished him.”* 

Bradford describes popish satisfaction as 
amends-making to God for their sins by their 
opera indebita, or “ undue works.”’ These “ works 
of supererogation”’ he calls “works of super- 
abomination,” points out their impossibility, 
since no man can love God “ with all his heart,” 
or his neighbour “as himself”; and naturally 
applies the words of Luke xvii. 10, since at our 
best “‘we are unprofitable servants.” Only 
Christ can satisfy God, and those who “ prate our 
merits . . . to satisfy for our sins in part or in 
whole,’ are ‘blind buzzards and __ perverse 
papists.” 

Yet he speaks earnestly of satisfaction to man, 
such as was made to the congregation in the 
primitive Church,—“ sparkles whereof and some 
traces yet remain”; or again of restitution to 
the person wronged, “the which true penance 
cannot be without,” or of a new life to make 
amends for the offence done to the Church, 
(as some interpret donoyia in 2 Cor. vii. 11) ?— 
“Tf, I say, they had taken satisfaction in any 
of these ways, then they had done well, so that 


1 Thid. i. 426. 

2 A.V. and R.V., “clearing of yourselves.” Brad- 
ford says that an old uncertain author translates ‘‘ satis- 
factionem,”’ but adds that the word “ rather signifieth 
a defence or answering again.” 
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the satisfaction to God had been left alonely to 
Christ." It would be hard to find a clearer 
statement of the true lines of solution. 

Bucer’s use of “ satisfactio” shows what an 
influence its theological history had upon the 
meaning of the word. He uses it, as the fathers 
sometimes do, of the fruits of repentance. He 
raises the question, “‘ What need is there of correc- 
tion and satisfaction when God has promised 
forgiveness if we turn to Him?”  Bucer 
replies— 

““ There is no need of such discipline in order to obtain 
forgiveness of sins, for they have been already forgiven 
from God’s pity. Nor even for making satisfaction for 
sins . . . which is done by the blood of Christ alone. 


But ... that sins may be the better recognised, and 
the more avoided.’’3 


In The Potation for Lent (c. 1542), Becon deals 
with “satisfaction,” which he explains to be 
““amendment of life.’ He first states that 
“Christ alone is the omni-sufficient satisfaction 
for all our sins unto God . . . and that, not only 
from the fault (culpa), but also from the pain 
(pena) due and belonging unto the fault.””’, When 








1 Bradf. i. 45-51. 

2 “ Penitence is not satisfaction for past sins, but 
medicine to prevent present and future sins. And so 
old writers thus define Panitentia et Satisfactio— 
Satisfacere est causas peccatorum exscindere, et eorum 
suggestionibus aditum non indulgere.’”’—Bucer, De 
Anim. Cur. pp. 313-320. 
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it is asked, ‘“‘ Is there no more behind concerning 
Satisfaction?” he goes on to urge the necessity 
of amendment and of “ fruits worthy of penance.” 
Fasting, prayer, and alms are specially named as 
necessary exercises. And lastly, there must be— 


“True and perfect satisfaction to our neighbour whom 
we have offended or hurt either in word or deed. For 
a satisfaction must needs be made . . . or else we walk 
not after the order of charity.’’! 


Thus, with Becon, satisfaction is amendment 
of life, and, in a special sense, restitution to our 
neighbour. 

In his Catechism, Becon returns to culpa et 
pena, showing their relation to purgatory. 
“Some say that God forgiving the fault, reserveth 
the pain, and punisheth it afterward, sometime 
in this world, and sometime in the world to come.” 
This, according to Becon, is to “make of a 
most merciful Father a merciless tyrant,” and 
to make God inferior to the pope. 


“For the pope in his pardons maketh men clean . . 


a@ pena et culpa toties quoties . . . and that so often 
as they buy his pardons: and shall not God, that Father 
of mercies . . . for the most ... precious blood of 


His Son Christ, shew the like favour to His creatures 
when they repent, believe, and amend.” 


The penitent thief was forgiven both culpa and 
pena; ‘‘the wasteful child’? being forgiven, 





1 Becon, i. 102 f. 2 i.e. Prodigal Son. 
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was not afterward punished. The Psalmograph 
speaks of “plenteous redemption,” but what 
““plenteous redemption” is it to have the sin 
forgiven and the pain reserved ? 

As to the afflictions of the godly— 

“These are none other thing than exercises and 
trials of their faith and patience, that they may be the 
more provoked to call upon God, to mortify the old 
man, etc. But as for the life to come, the faithful 
shall there taste no more sorrow, labour, pain . . . as 
it is written, ‘“‘ They shall hunger no more, etc.’’ (Rev. 
vil. 16, 17, and xiv. 13). The wise man saith that 
‘the souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, and 
the pain of death shall not touch them. In the sight 
of the unwise they appear to die... but they are 
in peace’ (Wisd. iii.).”’ 

Becon calls those who teach this doctrine of 
unremitted penalties ‘‘ purgatory-rakers .. . by 
this means procuring to themselves one kingdom 
more than God Himself hath.’ 

Jewel’s treatment of “Satisfaction” is so 
similar to what we have already noted, that a 
brief summary will suffice. He speaks of two 
kinds— 





1 Becon, ii. 174f., 182. On the completeness of God’s 
forgiveness Becon quotes the old saying— 


Summa Dei pietas veniam non dimidiabit : 
Aut mhil aut totum, te paenitente, dabit. 


Becon’s rendering in English verse does not even 
reach the level of the original. We cannot regret 
that so little of the versifying of those days came under 
the Acts of Uniformity. 
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1. To God. Man can never satisfy or make 
amends to God: the only and full satisfaction 
is in the blood of Christ. He quotes Cyprian, 
Sanguis tuus, O Christe, non quaerit vindictam :* 
and the words of Ambrose on Peter’s repent- 
ance, Lacrymas Petri lego, satisfactionem non 
lego.2 All God requires of us is amendment of 
life. 

2. To men. When the godly are offended, we 
must content their minds, and reconcile ourselves 
to them. The ancient order of the Church was 
that open offenders should openly satesfy the 
congregation. Such a sinner knelt, confessed, 
wept; and then sought forgiveness of the con- 
gregation, and asked their prayers to God for His. 
After that the congregation prayed for him, and 
gave thanks that a brother lost was found again. 
“Such satisfaction was it which hath been made 
to the Church of God.” ® 

In another passage, Jewel says that public 
offences “‘ for the satisfying of the Church” must 
be confessed to the priest “as unto the common 
minister of the whole,” yet not “ secretly or in a 
corner,” but openly.* 

Bullinger writes as follows on the temporal 
punishment suffered by the godly— 





1“ Oypr. de Pass. Christi.”” I have been unable to 
verify this reference as given by Jewel. 

2 Ambrose, in Hv. Luc. Lib. x. 88. (ii. 1080). 

3 Jewel, ii. 1134 f. * Ibid. ii. 352. 
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F “Some there are which demand, why God doth with 
divers punishments persecute those sins which he hath 
already forgiven (e.g. the case of David) . . . To this 
we answer simply, that these plagues, which are laid 
on us before the remission of our sins, are the punish- 
ments due to our sins; but that after the remission 
of our sins they are conflicts and exercises, wherewith 
the faithful do not make satisfaction for their sins . . . 
but wherewith they are humbled and kept in their 
duty.”’1 

He thus describes the Romish doctrine of 
satisfaction. ‘‘ By these means penalty due to 
sins (the guilt whereof, they say, is only pardoned) 
is washed away, as with a shower of water poured 
down upon it.” On this he says— 

“The price of our redemption is in Christ, not in 
ourselves. ... Moses in his law doth with little 
business or none dissolve all the arguments for satis- 
faction wrought by our works. For where he describeth 
the manner of cleansing sins, he placeth no jot thereof 
in the works of men, but sheweth that it all consisteth 


in the ceremonial sacrifices. Now... in those sacri- 
fices the only Sacrifice of Christ was plainly pre-figured.”’ 


Yet Bullinger acknowledges that such things 
as tears, fasting, almsgiving, and even wearing 
of sackcloth, “have a place (suwm locum) in 
repentance,” but he denies that ‘“‘ with them we 
make satisfaction for our sins.” ? 


1 Bull, iii. 430. The passage is based on Aug. de Pecc. 
ii. 34 (x. 28la): ‘‘ Ante remissionem esse illa supplicia 
peccatorum ; post remissionem autem certamina exer- 
citationesque justorum.” 

2 Thid. iv. 90 f. 
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Bullinger also deals with several passages of 
interest which have been thought to favour the 
Romish Satisfaction. After speaking of Daniel 
iv. 27, and Romans xiii. 10, he goes on to discuss 
the well-known difficulty in Luke vii. 47— 


‘* Now whereas they object that sentence of the 
Gospel... ‘Many sins be forgiven her, because 
she loved much’: they do miss herein, because they 
understand not that the word ém, which is commonly 
Englished because, or, for that, is here a note of inferring 
somewhat, and that no other sense is gathered than 
this: ‘Many sins be forgiven her... whereby it 
cometh, that she loveth much’... There goeth 
before, ‘Whether of these will love him more?’ 
Simon said, ‘ He to whom he forgave the more.’ There- 
fore the Lord’s answer could in effect be nothing else 
but this: ‘I have forgiven her very much, therefore 
hath she loved much.’ So then, I say, love is of forgive- 
ness, and not forgiveness of love.’’! 


Sandys speaks of Repentance as set by the 
papists on three feet: “but two of them are of 
wood without life.’ He allows Contrition, but 
says of Confession that Scripture makes God, 
not the priest, our confessor. Of Satisfaction he 
says, “Their satisfaction is but money matter, 
and God is satisfied not by gold but by blood; 


1 Bull. iv. 92f. This equivocal meaning of 6dr lies 
at the root of the difficulty. We say, ‘‘ It has rained, 
for the ground is wet.’’ Yet the wetness of the ground 
is not the cause of the rain, To make the woman’s 
love the cause of her forgiveness would be to reverse 
the whole drift of our Lord’s parable. 
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and with us He is pleased when our lives are 
amended.” Deus morum emendatione placatur, 
et qui peccare desinit tram Det mortalem facit.1 
Amendment of life is the true satisfaction on 
man’s part, yet even this is not a Godward 
satisfaction, saving so far as for Christ’s sake 
God is well pleased.? 

Fulke, in a passage quoted (p. 61), argues (1) 
against the outward signs of contrition being 
parts of repentance, and (2) against there being 
any satisfaction on the part of men for sin. He 
continues— 


a 


“Not that they had any meaning to satisfy the 
justice of God by such external works, but that by 
those outward trials of their repentance the Church was 
satisfied which by their fall was offended. And the 
governors of the Church were persuaded to receive 
them again into the congregation.” 


He also speaks of such works as “a public 
testification that God had given inward repent- 
ance,” which is the true point on which the 
Church should demand satisfaction. For it is 
the state of sin in a particular member that most 
truly injures the common life of the whole 
Body.’ 

In another passage Fulke deals with Peter’s 
repentance. Although Augustine uses egisse 


1 Lactantius, de Ira Det. c. xxi. (i. 141). 
2 Sandys, p. 157. 
3 Fulke, i. 429-432. 
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peenitentiam of Peter, yet that father expressly 
says that he does not mean Church Penance, 
Penituit enim negasse Christum, quod ejus indicant 
lacrymae.t (See Ambrose, p. 190.) 

Stapleton had claimed the witness of Bede 
to the appointment of definite works of Satisfac- 
tion in his day. Fulke claimed that there was a 
great gap between the early faith of England and 
that of the papists. The priest, in the case 
named, had urged the man to fasting and prayer, 
and, on his own urgent request, to certain more 
definite days of fasting. Fulke points out there 
is ‘“‘no word of satisfaction for his sins but of .. . 
fruits of repentance.” ‘“‘ Every man may see a 
broad difference betwixt this counsel and popish 
satisfaction and penance.” 

‘““ Temporal punishment ”’ is sometimes needful 
“for satisfaction of the Church,” and “is no 
more like to popish pardons than the stews and 
market of Rome are like the Church of God.’”? 

Rogers enumerates and condemns a number 
of the tenets of Rome. In condemning the 
doctrine of pardons,* he says: ‘‘ Such hath been 





1 Thid. p. 438., Aug. His. celxv. 2 (ii. 13859d). 

4 Ibid. ii. 9, 238 f. 

3 Rogers gives the following curious instance of a 
pardon: ‘ Pope John XII hath granted to all persons, 
which going through the churchyard, do say the 
prayer following, so many years of pardons as there 
have been bodies buried since it was a churchyard.” 
Works, 218, 221. 
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the exceeding mercy and love of God toward 
mankind, that as He hath purged us from all 
guiltiness of sin by the blood, so hath He pardoned 
us from the everlasting punishment due for sin, 
by the pains of Jesus Christ.” 

Grindal, like Parker and Whitgift, in his 
attempt to revive public discipline, regards it as 
due for the satisfaction of the Church or Congre- 
gation.! 

The fifth chapter of Hooker’s sixth book deals 
with “Satisfaction.” In substance he is at one 
with the other Reformers, but he allows a patristic 
use of the word, which they for the most part 
had rejected. In this he has some support from 
Bucer. 

He begins by defining Satisfaction, as the 
ancient Fathers mean it. It “ containeth what- 
soever a penitent should do in the humbling 
himself unto God, and testifying by deeds of contri- 
tion the same which confession in words pretend- 
eth.” This is the meaning which Hooker (doubt- 
less rightly) attaches to the statements in the 
Latin Fathers (Tert., Cyp.) that by repentance, 
tears, good deeds, we can “satisfy God.” In 
fact ‘‘ in the phrase of antiquity,” the whole work 
of repentance is termed Satisfaction (§ 1). 

This is a definition which clearly needs some 
safeguards. Hooker therefore defines Satisfac- 


1 Grindal, p. 127. 
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tion more exactly as “a work which justice 
requireth to be done for contentment of persons 
injured,” and further points out that it is not 
“in the eye of justice a sufficient satisfaction 
unless it fully equal the injury for which we 
satisfy.” Here the two-fold aspect of sin presents 
itself, and Hooker first deals with it as an offence 
against God, leaving satisfaction to men till (§ 7). 

Sin against God is “‘an infinite wrong,” yet 
God must be satisfied. Man can offer no satis- 
faction for sin; but God’s “unspeakable love” 
ordained in our behalf a Mediator to do that 
which had been for any other impossible. And 
*“* Faith alone maketh Christ’s satisfaction ours.” 
The Incarnation culminating in the Death of 
Christ has made forgiveness not only possible 
but also just. Sin is an outrage on divine order, 
but Christ, by the greatest provision of divine 
love, has made satisfaction. Now, since repent- 
ance makes us “ capable and fit vessels to receive 
the fruit of (Christ’s) satisfaction,” our repent- 
ance and the works thereof are therefore termed 
satisfactory . . . because such actions . . . are 
“allices [divine] misericordie,’' i.e. they draw 
that pity of God towards us which Christ’s satis- 
faction has made possible (§ 2). 

It will be seen that Hooker here combines 
two definitions of Satisfaction, the wider or 


1 Tertull., De Poen. 9. 
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patristic, and the more exact or scholastic.!. In 
the latter sense man cannot satisfy God ; in the 
former, repentance may be said to form a part. 
The combination is unfortunate, and the history 
of Romish Pardons is the best comment on it. 
Accepting, however, the patristic definition, 
Hooker regards Repentance as the “ habit” of a 
certain grace in us, and Satisfaction as “ the 
effect which it hath either with God or man.” 
Using “satisfaction”? and even “ propitiation ” 
in this loose and modified way, Hooker speaks 
of God “taking that for satisfaction which is 
done by us, because Christ hath by His satisfac- 
tion made it acceptable,” and even of “ the satis- 
factory or propitiatory sacrifice of a broken and 
contrite heart ”’ (§ 3). 

Hooker next deals with the temporal punish- 
ments which follow sin in God’s people, even after 
pardon: The children of Israel, Moses, Miriam, 
David, are all named as illustrations, whose 


1 So far as the reatus pen@ is concerned the School- 
men’s idea of satisfaction seems to have been that of 
equivalent value. So much sin, so much temporal 
penalty, and so much satisfaction to be wrought, before 
deliverance from the pena suffered in this life, and in 
purgatory, could be removed. But as Hooker says 
(vi. v. 9), “‘ The priest hath no power to determine or define 
of equivalency between sins and satisfactions.” Yet the 
Libri Peenitentiales and the whole theory of temporal 
punishments and pardons is based upon. this false 
foundation. 
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chastisements were for amendment or example 
(See Augustine on p. 191n.) (§ 4). 

The virtue of repentance, therefore, apart from 
“‘ either purpose of shrift, or desire of absolution 
from a priest,” is sufficient to procure forgiveness. 
Yet the works of satisfaction (i.e. the discipline 
of repentance) are not to be despised, as striking 
at the root of sin in its future growth (§§ 5, 6). 

Satisfaction to men is next handled. Expe- 
rience shows that repentance has no effect on the 
life unless ‘‘ particular men be satisfied.” There- 
fore, ‘‘ recompense and restitution to man (must) 
accompany the penitent confession we have made 
to Almighty God.” The strict laws of the Jews 
both in Leviticus and Numbers, and the minute 
directions of the Rabbinical Schools are appealed 
to, though not so as to tie Christian people to 
Jewish discipline (§ 7). 

He then notes that the ancient discipline of 
the Church required lengthened periods of peni- 
tence, and ordered the various classes of penitents, 
all to secure full proof of amendment and satis- 
faction. The “sinister practice” of granting 
earlier absolution by libellt pacis, and other less 
worthy means, is condemned (§ 8). 

The last section deals with “ sacramental 
absolution,” which Hooker calls “a _ strange 
preposterous’ course to absolve before satisfaction 


1 The word is rarely found in this its exact meaning. 
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’ 


be made,” and a “ misordered practice” fruitful 


in sundry errors. He thus states the doctrine 
of temporal penalties and works of satisfaction— 


“ They imagine . . . that when God doth remit sin 
and the punishment eternal thereunto belonging, he 
reserveth the torments of hell-fire to be nevertheless 
endured for a time. . . according to the quality of 
men’s crimes. Yet so that there is between God and 
man a certain . . . contract, by virtue whereof works 
assigned by the priest to be done after absolution shall 
satisfy God, as touching the punishment which He 
otherwise would inflict for sin pardoned and forgiven.” 


Hence arose the “defining of equivalency 
between sins and satisfactions ” in the matter of 
temporal penalties; and as no one can be 
certain that his debt has been fully discharged, 
“they advise men to set certain copesmates on 
work, whose prayers and sacrifices may satisfy 
God for such souls as depart in debt.” To this 
conception Hooker traces “the infinite pensions 
of their priests, the building of so many altars 
and tombs, the enriching of so many churches.” 

His description is not so accurate as some 
others, for he seems to confuse purgatory and 
hell, but his description of the “‘ preposterous ”’ 
nature of Sacramental Satisfaction is something 
new. In the old custom Absolution followed 
Satisfaction, but now the order is reversed and 
“the cart is put before the horse.’’ So that “by 
this postern-gate,” says Hooker in conclusion, 
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“cometh in the whole mart of Papal indul- 


4 


gences. 


In summing up the main results which emerge _ 
from this review of the Reformers’ statements 
on Satisfaction, one fact stands out clearly. 
The word itself needs careful definition; like 
many others, it has been used in a broader and in 
a more narrow sense. Strictly, it denotes res- 
titution, as far as possible equivalent, for wrong 
done, whether to God or man. Accepting this 
definition, we can in no way satisfy God, we can 
only satisfy the Church or our offended neighbour. 
The Latin Fathers, however, used it in a wider 
sense: they made it include all that repentance 
involved on man’s part, and even spoke of our 
“satisfying God, because these “fruits of 
repentance’ are pleasing to Him through the 
satisfaction of Christ. 

As a rule, the Reformers restrict the word to 
two things: the full, perfect, and sufficient 
satisfaction made to God by the Death of Christ, 
and our own imperfect acts of loving restitution 
to our neighbour; that is to say, they for the 
most part adopt the more limited definition. 
Only a few writers speak of man’s satisfaction 
to God, and when they do so, they are careful to 
qualify the statement, so as to leave in all its 








1 Hooker, VI. v. 
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unique sufficiency the complete and aot satis- 
faction of Christ to God. 

On this latter subject, they expressed them- 
selves with great directness and fervour. It 
_ touched the very centre of Christian feeling. 
The Romish doctrine of Satisfaction seemed to 
rob Christ of His proper honour, to dethrone Him 
from His place as an all-sufficient Saviour, or at 
least to keep back from men a part of His fully 
purchased blessing. As a consequence they 
made much of the completeness of the satisfaction 
worked out by the Death of Christ. They were 
men whose deep devotion to their Lord and 
Saviour, even unto death, stood out above every 
other trait of character; and when they felt His 
honour assailed and His work disparaged, nothing 
could keep them back from vindicating it. It 
may be thought that, in doing so, they sometimes 
did scant justice to Rome’s professed doctrine. 
But a system must be judged, not merely by its 
written rules, but also by the popular interpreta- 
tion which its teachers allow them to bear. And 
although there was always the saving clause 
that man’s satisfaction was only of avail through 
the satisfaction of Christ, yet, practically, through 
the doctrines of meritum de condigno, and of 
opera indebita, or “ works of supererogation,”’ the 
satisfaction of Christ lost its supreme interest 
and human merit was held to make in some de- 
gree an equivalent satisfaction, and that to God. 
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Yet the Reformers insist strongly on the true 
evangelical works of Satisfaction. The law of 
love demands restitution to those we have 
wronged, and forgiveness to those who have 
wronged us. This satisfaction on our part is 
essential, or for us Christ’s satisfaction is of no 
avail. It is, moreover, an act due to the 
Church as well as to the individual, a test and 
example of that repentance without which we 
have no right to the “‘ ministry of reconciliation,” 
however exercised.1 And though it can in no 
sense “‘ put away our sins, or endure the severity 
of God’s judgment,” yet it is “pleasing and 
acceptable to God in Christ,’ being a “ fruit 
meet for repentance.”? Christ then has fully 


1 In this connexion, Hooker’s words, “‘a strange 
preposterous course to absolve before satisfaction be made,”’ 
are much to the point. Originally, satisfaction preceded 
absolution, being the required witness to satisfy the 
congregation that repentance was sincere. But once 
it came to be thought that such works were to satisfy 
God, and that such a satisfaction to Him was possible 
and required, then the whole character of ‘“‘ satisfac- 
tion’ became altered. It was realized that man must 
be in a state of grace to make such an offering, or it 
could not be acceptable. Hence ‘“‘ absolution”? was 
necessary before “‘ satisfaction’? could be made. Such 
is the strange history of this “‘ preposterous ”’ or ‘‘ mis- 
ordered”’ satisfaction. That which in former days 
went before to witness and to aid true penitence, now 
followed after, being regarded as relatively though not 
absolutely an act of satisfaction for sin to God. 

2 Art. xii. 
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and finally satisfied for our sins to God. It 
is only ours to make due satisfaction, as a witness 
and as an example, both to our brother and to 
the Church—‘“ with such sacrifices God is well 
pleased.” 

For another thing, the Romish doctrine of 
Culpa and Pena received unqualified condemna- 
tion. Christ’s Death wrought ultimate freedom 
from all sin, and from all consequences of sin, to 
the truly contrite. And God forgives all such fully 
as well as freely. This doctrine of unremitted 
pena was felt to be a doctrine of reservation, 
in that the fulness of Christ’s redemption was 
kept back from those whom His own words of 
unreserved welcome had allured from a life of 
sin. Tindale complains that as soon as they find 
a promise of forgiveness on repentance, they 
“put to” conditions of their own. The pope 
allows that his pardons are through the merits 
of Christ, but who, asks Tindale, gave him the 
right to keep back part of those merits ?* 
“Surely Novatian was not so merciless,” says 
Hooker.’ 


1 Tin. ili. 47, 142f. ‘‘ If Christ deserved all for me, 
who gave the pope might to keep part of His deservings 
from me ?”’ 

2 Hooker complains of Tertullian, who “ through 
the very sourness of his own nature,” taught that 
“‘oreater offences are punishable, but not pardonable 
by the Church.” This is even more severe than the 
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Still clearer rings the note of warning against 
the cruel terrors of purgatory. With “ temporal 
penalties”? in another life the Reformers will 
have still less to do. “If aught remain, it is 
to be taught, not beaten,” says Tindale “It is 
not a purgatory but a jail of torment,” he adds, 
‘‘whose fire is as hot as that of hell.” According 
to these writers there may be a place for learn- 
ing and for progress, but for painful discipline 
there is none. 

The trials of this life are to the believer no 
pena, and no means of satisfying for sin. They 
are the loving chastisements of a Heavenly Father 
to deepen repentance, strengthen faith, and foster 
holiness. 

Lastly, the effect of Absolution is to be not a 
bare forgiveness, but such a forgiveness as 
involves amendment, restoration, and renewal. 
To remove the guilt, yet leave the power of sin, 
would be but a half-remedy, or no remedy at all. 
The true Satisfaction, therefore, and the best 
amends, are amendment of life; and there is no 
real absolution before God without it. The 
Discipline of Repentance demands Satisfaction 
to the Church and to our neighbour; and that 
discipline implies the two essentials of restitution 
and of self-restraint. 


Romish doctrine of Pana temporalis. Eccles. Pol. VI. 
vi. 6, 7. 1 Tind. iii, 142 f. 
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Such was the Satisfaction taught by the 
Reformers—a satisfaction only of value through 
the Satisfaction of Jesus Christ, only possible 
through the power of the Holy Ghost: and even 
then to be regarded as in no sense any amends 
for our sin to God, but only as a witness and 
example to the Church and to our neighbour. 


““For merit lives from man to man, 
And not from man, O Lord, to Thee.’’ 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 


Mortal and Venial Sins 


Very few references are found in these writers 
to the distinction between mortal and venial 
sins; and even those do not go to the root of 
the distinction, but practically ignore it. They 
acknowledge the difference between scelera leviora 
and graviora, but though they sometimes dis- 
tinguish between sins mortal and venial, we shall 
see that their definitions are quite alien to those 
of the Schoolmen. 

Tindale contrasts sins committed under grace, 
with those committed under the law: that is, 
between the sins of those who believe in Christ, 
and submit to His law, and the sins of those who 
yield themselves to sin to serve it. The former 
are venial, the latter mortal. This is not, of 
course, the Scholastic distinction. Tindale writes, 
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‘*The first sin under grace, and their sins are 
venial, that is to say, forgiveable. The other 


sin under the law . . . and against the law of 
God and faith of Christ . . . and therefore sin 
deadly.”” 


Tindale repeats this teaching in his comments 
on 1 John iii. 9, and again in his answers to 
Sir T. More. He seems to regard deadly sin 
to be the ‘“‘ sin unto death,” the “ sin against the 
Holy Ghost ;” while venial sins are those sins 
of ignorance or infirmity to which all God’s 
children are liable, but in which there is no 
presumptuous sin. “ They never sin of purpose, 
nor hold error malitiously, sinning against the 
Holy Ghost, but of weakness and infirmity.’? 

Latimer makes the same distinction, but puts 
it more clearly. ‘‘ There be two manner of sins : 
there is a deadly sin, and a venial sin; that is, 
sins that be pardonable, and sins that be not 
pardonable. Now how shall we know which be 
venial sins, or which be not? ... When ye 
will know which be deadly sin or not, ye must 
first understand that there be two manner of 
men . . . some there be that be not justified . . . 





1 Tind., ii. 10. 

2 Tbid. ii. 191. ‘“* But if he that believeth sin, he doth 
it not of purpose, or that he consenteth to the life of 
sin ; but of infirmity, chance, and some great tempta- 
tion that hath overcome him. And therefore his sin is 
venial.”’ (See iii. 33.) 
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that is to say, not God’s servants. ... Now 
these persons . . . sin grieveth them not, they 
purpose to go forward in it . . . and so all their 
works, whatsoever they do, be deadly sins: for 
as long as they be in purpose to sin, they sin 
deadly in all their doings. ... Now this I say, 

. every sin that is committed against God 
not wittingly, nor willingly, not consenting unto 
it, those be venial sins.”’ 4 

Bucer speaks of graviora vulnera which require 
a sharper cleansing than is needful for the lesser 
faults. The medicine which he would minister 
for such “ graver wounds” is Public Penance, 
and a return to more primitive methods. In the 
case of daily lesser faults he lays down the neces- 
sity for confession to God: and he would have 
ministers exhort to this daily confession, penance, 
and amendment. 

He also speaks of the Libri Peenitentiales 
where sins are measured and weighed with scru- 
pulous exactness, and penalties awarded accord- 
ing to each sin. It was this cast-iron tariff which 
led first to the necessity of dispensations for some 
penalties, and then, as Bucer held, to the scandal 
of indulgences. It also led, in his opinion, to 
regarding the external side of sin, rather than 
its true internal nature. 

_ Bucer thus glances briefly at the true secret 





1 Latimer ii. 7 f. 
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of the error, but it is to the practical issue that 
he mainly attends.’ 

Rogers rejects the doctrine “ that all sins, in 
their own nature, be not mortal or deadly,” and 
so condemns the artificial distinction which lies 
at the root of this Romish dogma. He further 
exposes the doctrines that “ the effect of anoiling 
(extreme unction) is to put away venial sins,” and 
that “confession to a priest of all deadly sins 
which we can remember” is necessary under 
pain of damnation.? 

Bullinger distinguishes between scelera leviora 
and graviora, the latter being public sins which 
“touch the Church, and procure the offence of 
many men’”—a distinction which does not go 
very deep. He also gives the view taken by 
Tindale and Latimer, and calls it “the most 
vulgar and apt distinction.” This is evidence 
of its wide currency among the Reformers.* 

Jewel challenges Harding’s statement that 
confession of all deadly sins is the institution of 
God, but he does not investigate the term, and 
accepts the general distinction without discussion. 
His object is to condemn, not the distinction 
between graver and lighter sins, but the difference 
of method in obtaining their forgiveness; and 


1 Bucer, De Anim. Cura., p. 315 f. 
2 Rogers, pp. 218, 258n., 264. 
3 Bul. iii. 416 f. 
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the absurdity of teaching that forgiveness of 
venial sins may be obtained by entering a con- 
secrated building, or by a Pater Noster, or by holy 
water.' 

Hooker also discusses the question of the 
treatment of greater and smaller offences, but 
without grappling with the fallacy of the Roman 
distinction.’ 

The treatment of the subject by the Reformers 
is disappointing. Jewel and Hooker seem to 
accept, without discussion, the mediaeval line of 
distinction. Tindale and Latimer adopt a new 
one. Now, the former classifies sins objectively 
according to their heinousness in the eyes of 
men: the latter subjectively according to the 
spiritual state of the sinner. Neither of these 
classifications is in itself satisfactory, apart from 
the other. It is dangerous to ignore the fact that 
on the one hand there are sins which are in them- 
selves graviora or leviora: on the other hand, it 
is still more dangerous to weigh sins only by 
their intrinsic nature, and to leave out of count 
the motives and aims with which they were com- 
mitted. The late Professor Moberly says of venial 
and deadly sins: ‘‘ This distinction is true and 
valuable, if not pressed. The older distinction 
was with levia, gravia and gravissima, which are 
obviously indefinite words. But the moment 





1 Jewel, iii. 372 f. 2 Hooker, VI. vi. 6. 
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words of degree are pressed into technical dis- 
tinctions of kind, the definition which aimed at 
truth has passed into untruth.’ 

We gather from these passages that, while 
retaining the phrase “ deadly sin” in our Litany 
and in Article XVI., the Reformers by no means 
intended to retain the false and dangerous sys- 
tem of which the distinction between Mortal and 
Venial sins formed a part. The absence of any 
mention of venial sins must be considered con- 
clusive. But they did not deny that some sins 
were more heinous than others, or that such sins 
in certain cases demanded exceptional treatment. 





1 Fulham Conf. Rep., p. 34. I may be permitted 
to express my sincere regret that the Church on earth 
has lost the services of so able and so honest a scholar. 
Every member of the last Fulham Conference will 
recall the earnestness and fervour, the consideration 
and fairness, with which Professor Moberly put forward 
his opinions. 
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THE MODIFICATION OF CHURCH 
FORMULARIES 


EK have now examined the writings of the 
Reformers, with a view to ascertaining 

their interpretation of certain passages of Scrip- 
ture, and also their deliberate and express 
judgment on the several parts of the doctrine of 
“Sacramental Penance.”* Their views upon 
Repentance or Penance, upon the true remedy 
for post-baptismal sin, upon Penance as a Sacra- 
ment, upon the varied questions which circle 
round Contrition, Confession and Absolution, and 
Satisfaction, have been more or less fully ex- 
amined: and the writers have for the most part 
spoken for themselves. We know something at 
least of what they thought, and we have seen 
that in the main they are marvellously at one in 
their attitude towards Confession and Absolution. 
In the light of their opinions we now proceed 


1 By this phrase is meant, not Confession and Ab- 
solution as a necessary preparation for the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper: but Penance in its three recog- 
nized parts, claiming place as a Sacrament itself. 
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to trace the steps by which changes of great 
moment were made in our authorized formularies 
at the Reformation. These were the men who, 
some to a greater and others to a less extent, 
influenced the remodelling of our Services, and 
of our Confessions of faith. What was in their 
minds, was in the minds of those who compiled 
our Prayer Book, Articles, and Homilies. No 
one can claim that their words have authority 
over us, but without a knowledge of their mind 
on such points, we cannot hope to understand 
those writings whose authority we do recognize. 
In short, we have seen what these men said, we 
proceed to inquire what they did. 

We shall pass under review most of the official 
or semi-official records which bear on the history 
of this matter in the sixteenth century. 

Henry’s First, we notice King Henry’s book against 

Book against 7 yther, published in 1521. We have recentl 

Luther, » pu nea 1 y 
1521 seen a reigning monarch enter with keen interest 
into a burning question of theology. Some 

have looked back as far as Julian for a parallel 
instance. But, not to mention others, Henry VIII 

was one of the most notable “royal divines.” 

His father had given him a good education, 
designing, it is said, that he should become 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Henry was fond of 
scholastic learning, and evidently was no mean 





1 'The German Emperor on Biblical Criticism. 
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student. Collier says, “‘Now because a royal 
divine, a king in controversy, is very unusual, 
I shall entertain the reader with part of the 
performance.” ! 

It is sufficient for our purpose to note that Argues the 
the king, not without acuteness, upholds at this se hee ae 
date the doctrine of the Seven Sacraments. He Confession 
urges the necessity of Auricular Confession from 
Scripture and from its evident benefits, restricts 
the privilege of receiving confessions to the 
priesthood, and combats Luther’s evangelical 
doctrine of Satisfaction.” 

The Ten Articles of 1536, form the first Con- The Ten 
fession of Faith of the Reformed Church of “*tls 1536 
England. Fuller * terms it a “ twilight-religion,”’ 
and a “ medley-religion,”’ being in fact a com- 
promise between the contending parties headed 
by Gardiner and Cranmer. The author of these 
Articles is unknown. Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, in his Life of Henry VIII, “ gathered 
by some records that this book was de- 
vised by the king himself,’ but Strype would 


1 Collier, Eccles. Hist. iv. 31. 

2 It is a curious comment on this, to read Henry’s 
own caustic notes, written in 1538, on Bishop Tunstall’s 
arguments, by which he attempts to prove from Scrip- 
ture the necessity of Auricular Confession. But kings, 
like other folk, may change their minds. See p. 223f. 

3 Fuller, Church Hist. ii. pp. 69ff. He gives a full 
account in his own quaint and homely way. 
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attribute a great share therein to Cranmer.’ 
These arose out of certain erroneous opinions 
complained of by the Lower House of Convo- 
cation, as being “then publicly preached, 
printed, and professed,’ and there seems to be no 
doubt that one of the later Articles is directed 
against Cranmer and his party as favouring some 
of these opinions. That is quite possible, for the 
sixty-seven heads of complaint form a curious 
medley of opinions, some Anabaptist, others such 
as were accepted as necessary parts of the Refor- 
mation. Thus Fuller, while complaining of “‘ many 
wild and distempered expressions,” adds, “ yet 
they contain the Protestant religion in ore, which 
since, by God’s blessing, is happily refined.” ? 
Our only concern with these complaints is that, 
among other errors named, we find the following : 
‘That Auricular Confession, Absolution, and 
Penance, are neither necessary nor profitable in 
the Church of God”: and that such confession 
is only: invented to “ have the secret knowledge 
of men’s hearts, and to pull money out of their 
purses.” It is further stated to be sufficient to 


1 Herbert, Life of Henry VIII, p. 466. Strype, 
Mem. Cranmer, 1. 57. Hardwick ascribes them to a 
Committee appointed ad hoc. Hist. Art. p. 39. 

2 Fuller, ibid. p. 70. Collier however thinks that, 
*‘ unless we had found a richer vein, it may very well 
be questioned, whether the mine had been worth the 
working.” —Lccles. Hist. iv. 350. 
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make confession to God alone, to a layman as 
well as to a priest, and that confession is “as 
well to be made, a multitude being present, as 
secretly.” * 

These gravamina revealed the growth of serious 
divergence of views, and also of an admixture 
of eccentric doctrine, with much that belonged to 
a pure and much needed reformation. The Ten 
Articles were an attempt to remedy this confusion, 
and to “stablish Christian quietness and unity 
among us.” They were brought before Con- 
vocation by Cromwell, and from the numerous 
corrections in the several MSS., evidently formed 
the subject of considerable discussion.” 

The debate was marked by the presence of a Alexander 
refugee named Alexander Alane, or Alesius, onan 
then staying with Cranmer at Lambeth, and 
introduced by Cromwell to Convocation. The 
main point to which Alesius devoted himself 
was the number of the Sacraments. “ He en- 
larged himself much” to prove that two only 
were instituted by Christ. One of the points 
raised was “‘ the manner and way in which sins 
be forgiven.” 

As a result, we note a marked advance towards Penance 
reformed doctrine in the Ten Articles. Only aba 


t Fuller, ibid. p. 72. Nos. 26-33. 

2 Hardwick, Hist. Art. pp. 31f. In App. I. they are 
given in full with the variations, which however do not 
touch our subject. 
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three Sacraments are named, the second of them 
being Penance. But while Penance retained 
its old position as a sacrament, and its old tri- 
partite division, yet it was differently explained : 
as, for instance, where “‘ amendment of life ” took 
the place of “Satisfaction.” The following is a 
brief summary of Art. III.—“The Sacrament of 
Penance.” * 


This Sacrament was instituted by Christ, and is so 
necessary that no man who has committed deadly sin 


But. ‘cleared after Baptism can be saved without it. 


of much 


error 


The three parts of Penance are, Contrition, Confession, 
Amendment of the former life, the last being explained 
as ‘‘the worthy fruits of Penance.’ Contrition con- 
sists of sorrow for sin, and faith in God’s mercy, which 
is bestowed “not for the worthiness of any merit or 
work done by the penitent, but only for the only merits 
of the blood . . . of our Saviour.” There is no men- 
tion of Attrition. 

The one thing needful is the applying of Christ’s 
words and promises contained in His Gospel and Sacra- 
ments. Hence the necessity for Confession to a priest 
(if it may be had), because Absolution was instituted 
to apply these promises. 

No less faith is to be placed in the words of Absolution, 
pronounced by the ministers of the Church, than to 
“the very words and voice of God Himself, if He should 





1 Copies of the Ten Articles are found in the British 
Museum, Cleopatra, H. 5, f. 59, and also in the original 
edition of Berthelet (1536), now in the Bodleian Library. 
Both are given in Lloyd’s Formularies of Henry VIII, 
that of Berthelet being the more authentic, and that 
which was followed in the Article on Penance in the 
Bishops’ Book. 
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speak unto us out of Heaven. (See John xx. 23, 
Luke x. 16). It is therefore urged, ‘‘ That in no wise 
they do contemn this Auricular Confession . . . but 
that they ought to repute the same as a very expedient 
and necessary mean, whereby they may require... 
this Absolution at the priests’ hands.” 

In the third part on Amendment of Life (the old 
“ Satisfaction’) it is taught that God, for the sake of 
Christ’s sufficient sacrifice and satisfaction, forgives to 
all sinners, “‘ not only their sin, but also eternal pain 
due for the same ”’ : yet all who are truly contrite “‘ must 
needs also bring forth the fruits of Penance ; that is to 
say, prayer, fasting, alms-deeds, and must make resti- 
tution or satisfaction in will and deed to their neighbours 

-” Luke ui. 8, Rom. vi. 19, 1 Cor. ix. 27. 

These works of charity are necessary to salvation : 
and by them “‘ we shall not only obtain everlasting life, 
but also we shall deserve remission or mitigation of 
these present pains and afflictions in this life, according 
to the saying of St. Paul, 1 Cor. xi. 31.” 


This abstract speaks for itself : it is a “ twilight Bij 
religion,” popish error being largely mixed with a ape 
what was Scriptural and true. “ Thesun of truth 
was now but rising and breaking through the 
thick mists of that idolatry, superstition, and 
ignorance, . . . and was not yet advanced to 
its meridian brightness,”* This was in 1536. 


In 1537, appeared the second Confession of The Bishops’ 
Book, 1537 


1 Strype remarks on the number of quotations from 
Scripture found in the Ten Articles, and conjectures 
that they came from the pen of Cranmer, whom he calls 
“‘ the great introducer of this practice,” i.e. of proving his 
opinions by God’s Word, not by Schoolmen and Popish 
Canons. Memor. Abp. Cranmer, i. 87, 90. 
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Faith, issued by Cranmer and the Bishops. .In 
this year was born, at Hampton Court, the young 
Prince, who, as Edward VI, was to sanction and 
promote the Reformation now in its infancy. 
The new Confession was drawn up at Lambeth 
by almost the same body of divines who had 
discussed the Ten Articles, and was called “‘ The 
Institution of a Christian man.” As, however, 
it was received with little favour by the King, 
and was never passed by Convocation and 
Parliament, it came to be called the “ Bishops’ 
Book,” as distinguished from its more complete 
and fully authorized form, issued in 1543 and 
called the “‘ King’s Book.” 

Burnet does little more than name it, and speaks 
of its being “‘ put in a better form afterwards.’’* 
There are marks upon it of both the old and 
the new learning. On the one hand, Faith is 
expounded more at length, and Original Sin 
receives fuller explanation. On the other hand, 
the Seven Sacraments regain the place which 
they had lost in the Ten Articles; Purgatory is 
still taught ; the use of the Ave Maria still en- 
joined ; and the exposition of the Sacrament 
of Penance corresponds verbally with that in the 
Ten Articles,? which has been already described. 


1 Burnet, I. i. 491. 

2 A special interest attaches itself to this book, 
through our possession of the King’s corrections of it, 
in his own hand, and also of Cranmer’s Annotations 
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In 1538, Cranmer issued Injunctions to his Cranmer’s 

clergy, one of which deals with the care to be Bere oe 
taken before young people were for the first 
time welcomed to “ the Sacrament of the Altar.” 
It is highly significant that in this notice of 
preparation for Holy Communion, Private Con- 
fession is not even named. It seems that Cran- 
mer had already ceased to regard it as an ordinary 
means of preparation for that Sacrament. 

The same year saw the publication of the ee 
Thirteen Articles. These were the sole practical ~ 1538.’ 
‘result of the attempt, in which both Cranmer A joint: 
and Melanchthon were keenly interested, to 
arrive at some agreement between the Lutheran 
and Anglican Churches. It had been hoped 
that Melanchthon would himself have formed 
one of the German Embassy, and the King 
earnestly desired it, being as favourably disposed 
to Melanchthon as he was ill-disposed to Luther. 

But others were sent, the whole affair seems to 
have been badly managed,’ and the Thirteen 


upon them, in which the Archbishop without fear or 
favour criticises freely the work of this royal divine. 
As, however, these interesting notes do not materially 
affect our present purpose, we need not pay them more 
than this passing notice. They are given in Cranmer’s 
Works, ii. pp. 83 f. 

1 Burnet, Hist. Ref. I. ii. 286. 

2 On the one hand, “‘ the orators of Germany ”’ were 
“very evil lodged.” Cranmer reports to Cromwell 
that ‘“‘ besides the multitude of rats daily and nightly 
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Articles, drawn up much on the lines of the 
Augsburg Confession, were the only result. They 
are full of interest, inasmuch as the influence 
of the great Lutheran Confession on the Forty- 
two Articles was clearly not direct, but indirect 
and through the medium of this joint-confession 
of 1538. 


Penance still The doctrine of the Thirteen Articles shews 
ranks with 


the Two 2 distinct advance on that of the Ten Articles, 
Sacraments and of the Bishops’ Book. There is no mention 
of the Seven Sacraments,’ and although Penance 
is regarded as essential, it is no longer the Romish 
Sacrament with its three parts, but is explained 

to be a spiritual repentance. 


running in their chambers, which is no small disquietness, 
the kitchen standeth directly against their parlour ”’ ; 
the consequence being that the house “ savoured ill.’’ 
On the other hand, the Vice-Chancellor of Hesse over- 
estimated his influence, and pleaded for mitigation 
of penance for a notable offender. Cranmer, ii. p. 379. 
The Germans seem to have been heartily homesick, to 
judge from a letter of Myconius to Cromwell. Strype, 
Eccles. Mem. I. ii. 384. 

1 See Cranmer, p. 379, Letter to Cromwell. The 
order, however, of Articles III.-VI. (De Eucharistia, De 
Baptismo, De Penitentia, De Sacramentorum usu), 
suggests that, as in the Augsburg Confession, Penance 
still ranked as a Sacrament. Differences arose about 
the other four, some of the Bishops wishing to retain 
the whole seven as in the Bishops’ Book. Cranmer 
complains that ‘“‘ the Bishops seek only an occasion to 
break the concord.” 
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Three drafts of these Articles exist, and from the The three 

considerable variations in the case of Art. VIII. (De Peni- drafts of the 
tentia), it is evident that much discussion took place. yes 
The drafts are as follows: (1) A short form partly from ote 
the Augsburg Confession: given in Strype, Memor. 
of Reform. ii. 445; (2) A longer form. “ Aliter et 
prolixiusy’: also given in Strype; (3) an article very 
similar to (2). Cranmer, Works, ii. 475; Hardwick, 
p- 265. This last contains corrections in the hand- 
writing of Cranmer, giving an interesting insight into 
his views. The longer forms can be traced to no earlier 
source, and have little or no verbal correspondence 
with the Confession of Augsburg.1 

In all three versions Penitentia is urged as necessary 
for salvation to those who sin after Baptism. The 
shorter form does not mention mortal sins, as both the 
longer do. In all,*Penitentia is described as a virtue, 
rather than on its disciplinary side. It is the work of 
the Holy Spirit, and isswes in the life and discipline of 
repentance. “* Fructus dignos penitentie ad totius 
penitentie perfectionem necessario requirit Deus.” 

In all, Auricular or Private Confession is taught as 
necessary. In (1) the words are retinende sunt. In 
(2) and (3) valde utilem ac summe necessariam. Cran- 
mer would have substituted commodam for necessariam, 
and would have added a clause on the absence of any 
Scriptural sanction, In all, the forced enumeration 
of sins is condemned in (1) as impossible : in (2) and (3) 
as injurious (nc laquewm injiciat). In (2) and (3) what 
were called casus reservati are declared within the power 
of every priest. 











1 (1) and (2) are from MSS. in the British Museum 
(Cleopatra, E. 5). (3) is from a MS. in the Record Office. 
Hardwick says that “‘ rough drafts of different parts of 
(these Articles) exist in our public repositories’: and 
relates how Dr. Jenkyns found a copy in a bundle of 
papers belonging to Cranmer with other documents 
relating to the Lutheran embassy. 
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In (2) and (3) the “‘ benefit of Absolution ”’ is described 
as ‘the remission of sins,’ and is bestowed through 
the “ power of the keys”’ as given in John xx. But 
it is further described as Vox Evangelii, the minister’s 
part being to “ proclaim and offer” remission to the 
penitent. In both the longer forms, Confession to God 
is first named: private confession being afterwards 
enjoined on account of the ignorance of most men, and 
their need of instruction (ut in his omnibus melius .. . 
doceatur).4 


A study of all three drafts is full of interest, as 
marking the gradual change from the “old 
learning ’’ on Confession to the “ new.” 

In 1539 we witness the first attempt to enforce 
uniformity in matters of religion. Henry’s idea 
of healing divisions was not to reform the Church 
on a broad and liberal basis, giving scope for the 
different views of truth which must exist among 
honest minds, but to banish all diversity of 
religious opinion. Accordingly a Committee of 
Bishops, under Cromwell, was appointed to 
examine and report. When no agreement was 
arrived at, the Duke of Norfolk, who was now 
taking Cromwell’s place in royal favour, brought 
into Parliament an “‘ Act for the Abolishing of 
Diversity of Opinions,” consisting of Six Articles 





1 Strype (Memor. Reform. I. i. 527) gives a letter in 
which the German divines, a year later, urge that ‘in 
the Confession, among other things, the people ought 
to be taught, whence cometh the remission of sins .. . 
and that there be honest fashion to instruct the persons 
that be shriven.”” Strype apologises for the “‘ ill-English ’ 
of the Germans. 
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of religion, to be enforced with the severest 
penalties. This was “the bloody bill,’ “the 
whip with six strings,’ and is thought to have 
been the product of the Bishops who favoured 
the old learning. Cranmer, we are told by 
Burnet, fought for three days against it; and, 
as Morice, his secretary, put it, “argued most 
dangerously.” 

The discussion on Confession turned on the 
question, whether Auricular Confession is by 
divine law a thing of necessity. The Sixth 
Article taught “that Auricular Confession is 
expedient and necessary to be retained and 
continued, used and frequented, in the Church 
of God.”! In case of conviction, forfeiture of 
goods and imprisonment for the first offence, 
and punishment of offenders as felons for {the 
second, were to be enforced. Such was the first 
English Act of Uniformity: it was the last 
dying struggle of “the old learning.” Refer- 
ence has already been made to the fact that 
the King took Cranmer’s part on one point in 
the discussion. The Archbishop had shown 
from Scripture that Auricular Confession is not 
compulsory. Tunstall had sent in a re-statement 
of his arguments that it was so. Burnet gives 
Tunstall’s arguments, the King’s marginal criti- 
cisms on them, and also the King’s reply, in 





1 Stat. 31, Henry VIII. c. 14. 
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which he argues the point at length, and on very 
different lines to those he adopted against Luther. 
It had been proved, so writes the King, by 
himself and the Archbishop, that Tunstall’s texts 
“make smally or nothing to his intended purpose.” 
““Your authors and allegations,’ the letter 
concludes, ‘“‘ make so little to your purpose.’”* 

A letter is extant from a member of Parliament, 
describing the part taken by the King and some 
of the Bishops at the passing of the Six Articles. 
He eulogizes the wisdom and learning of the 
King, who “confounded them all with God’s 
learning.” Cranmer and others “ defended the 
contrary long time,” but at last all “‘ have come 
in to us, save Salisbury (i.e. Nicolas Shaxton) 
who still continueth a lewd fool.” Cranmer 
must therefore have yielded his consent against 
his judgment.’ 

The year 1540 saw the fall of Cromwell. In 
his last speech to Parliament he announced a 
new Commission to deal with religious affairs. 
They began their labours in this year, and in 





1 Burnet, [. 1. 547. “I marvelled not a little why 
eft-soons you have sent to me this now your writing, 
being in a manner few other texts or reasons than these 
were declared both by the Bishop of Canterbury and me, 
tomake smally or nothing to your intended purpose.” 
The letter is to be seen in the King’s own hand in the 
Cleopatra MSS. at the Brit. Museum. 

2 Strype, Memor. Abp. Cranm. i. 415. See also 
Dr. A. J. Mason, Cranmer, 109-113. 
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1543 The Necessary Doctrine and Erudition of 
a Christian Man was published. 

Cranmer proceeded with much pains, and, as 
in the case of the Bishops’ Book, by way of 
questions in writing to each member of the 
Commission. Burnet notes this fact as affording 
strong “‘evidence of the ripeness of their pro- 
ceedings.” The King, true to his scholarly 
instincts and training, took personal interest 
and part in the discussions, traces of which in 
the royal handwriting remain. 


The first two questions dealt with the meaning of the 
word “‘ Sacrament.” The replies of the Bishops acknow- 
ledged that the word, while used in Scripture, was 
not defined; and that the Fathers gave “no perfect 
definition.”’ On this the King writes, ‘“‘ Why then 
should we call them so?” 

The next questions dealt with the number of Sacra- 
ments named in Scripture and in the old authors. On 
the answer that Scripture “‘ so named only Matrimony :* 
in effect mo: and at the least seven as we find the 
Scripture expounded,” the King aptly says, “‘ why 
these seven to have the name more than all the rest?” 
Again, on the vague and unsatisfactory reply, “‘ whether 
(the word Sacrament) ought especially to be applied 
to the seven only, God knoweth, and hath not fully 
revealed it,’ the King with blunt honesty asks, “‘ then 
why hath the Church so long erred to take upon them so 
to name them ?”’ 

On Penance the royal comments are fuller and still 





1 This is based on the use of Sacramentum in the 
Vulgate for pvotnpwov, as in Eph. v. 32 and else- 
where. 
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more decisive. Question seven ran thus, ‘“‘ So although 
the name be not in Scripture, yet whether the thing be 
in Scripture?” Some Bishops answered, “‘ of Abso- 
lution manifestly ’’ : but the King at once caught at the 
change of position from Penance to Absolution, and 
put in his best reply. ‘‘ Then Penance is changed to 
a new term, t.e. Absolution. Of Penance I read that 
without it we cannot be saved after relapse : but not so of 
Absolution. And Penance to sinners is commanded, 
but Absolution, yea in open crimes, is left free to the 
askers.’ In the Necessary Doctrine changes appear, 
which remind us of this royal comment, and which are 
probably the result of it. See p. 229.1 

Question fifteen directly concerns us. ‘‘ Whether 
a man be bound by authority of this Scripture, Quorum 
remiseritis, etc., and such like, to confess his secret 
deadly sins to a priest, if he may have him or no?” 
Cranmer replied, ‘‘ A man is not bound by the authority 
of this Scripture . . . to confess his secret deadly sins 
to a priest, although he may have him.” 

In what is probably a digest of the answers (see p. 268), 
the following statement occurs with ‘‘ Abp. Cant.” 
against it in the margin; ‘“‘ He that knoweth himself 
guilty of any secret deadly sins must, 7f he will obtain 
the benefit of Absolution ministered by the priest, confess 
the same secret sins unto him.” This can hardly be 
Cranmer’s personal expression of opinion, as it differs 
from that already given; it may be his summary of 





1 The King’s notes on Confirmation and Unction 
are worth recording. Henry always went straight to 
the point. The Bishops had given Scriptural warrant 
for the Roman doctrine of Confirmation. ‘“‘ Laying on 
of hands,” said the King, “being an old ceremony of 
the Church, is but small proof of Confirmation,” i.e. as & 
Sacrament. On “ Extreme Unction,” as grounded on 
Scripture, Henry simply remarked, ‘‘ then show where.” 
His notes display much common sense, and a shrewd 
kind of knowledge of the subject. 
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the answers prepared for the King.1 There was 
obviously a great divergence of views, and some of 
the opinions expressed speak much more strongly of the 
necessity of Confession of secret deadly sins.2 The 
King made no comment on the answers to this question. 

Question sixteen deals with the power of Bishops or 
Priests to excommunicate. Most answers recognize 
that the power to excommunicate is subject to the 
Prince’s sanction. Some recognize a spiritual power 
vested in the Church’s ministers, or the Church as a 
whole. Cranmer and others allow that laymen, if 
authorised, may excommunicate. ‘‘Non tamen pro 
re pecuniaria uti olim solebant,” says Dr. Oglethorpe. 
It is strange that Henry made no remark on this 
question.* 


Interesting as these answers are, our chief The King’s 
concern is with the result as expressed in the Hoots aes 
y 
King’s Book. Various estimates have been given _ variously 
of the general drift of this volume. By most mgaen es 
writers it has been regarded as reflecting that 
period of reaction of which the Six Articles were 
the outward sign. Collier says that it ‘“‘ manages 
with less latitude than the Institution, bends to 
the Six Articles, and in some points of controversy 
drives farther into the doctrines of the Roman 
Communion.” Canon Dixon’s judgment is that 


1 Strype ascribes these answers to a popishly affected 
bishop, who set certain names in the margin “to 
signify their judgments as agreeable with his.” Strype, 
Cranmer, i. 175. 

2 Nine divines answer;*‘ Absolution by a priest is the 
surest way, if he may conveniently be had.” Burnet, 
I. ii. 360. 

_ 3 For refs. to the above, see p. 267 f. 
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“the triumph of the old learning, which was 
doubtful in the Institution, was unquestionable 
in the Necessary Doctrine.” On the other hand, 
Dr. Mason speaks of it as “an avowedly re- 
forming work,” and as “expressing fairly the 
English Reformation movement as guided by 
Cranmer under Henry VIII.” This, however, 
as the writer allows, needs qualification. If 
the book be considered to represent Cranmer’s 
teaching it must be “with some deductions.” * 
It is beyond the scope of our present purpose 
to investigate this interesting point, as it 
would involve a full and careful scrutiny of 
Cranmer’s views at this early date. But he can 
hardly have welcomed a return to the complete 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, which had been 
considerably modified in the Institution; or to 
a statement of the sufficiency of receiving under 
one kind. Cranmer had opposed the Six Articles, 
and it seems certain that he must have opposed 
not a few things in the King’s Book, but was 
overruled by Gardiner and his party.’ 





1 Dixon, History of Church of England, ii. p. 324. 
Mason, Cranmer, pp. 116, 117. 

2 A comparison of Cranmer’s answers, given under 
his own hand, with the statements of the King’s Book, 
will illustrate this point. There can be no doubt as to 
his disapproval of many things in the Rationale, drawn 
up at the same time. It is remarkable that Gardiner 
seems to have given no answers to the seventeen 
questions. 
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The following is a summary of the doctrine of 
Penance in the Hrudition, or King’s Book. It 
is an entirely new composition, drawn up with 
much care, and leaning towards a reform of 
doctrine, while retaining the mediaeval names— 


An important distinction is drawn between Penance 
and the Sacrament of Penance. Penance, i.e. repent- 
ance, is so necessary that no man can be saved without 
it. But “the Sacrament of Penance is properly the 
absolution pronounced by the priest upon such as be 
penitent ...and so do knowledge . . . themselves 
to be.” For this sacrament of absolution the old three 
conditions, contrition, confession and _ satisfaction,1 
are necessary ‘‘ ways and means’”’: the “‘ ground and 
foundation ”’ of which is Faith in God’s promise of for- 
giveness to those who, having fallen after Baptism 
“turn unto Him by Penance.” 2 Thus, while Penance 
is taught to be essential to forgiveness, this is nowhere 
affirmed of Ministerial Absolution, i.e. the Sacrament 
of Penance. 

We can probably trace here the King’s influence: 
this being the purport of his comment on Penance which 
has been quoted above. He criticised the confusion 
between Penance and Absolution: Without the former 
(said the King) we cannot be saved, “ but Absolution 

. is left free to the askers.” 





1 In the Institution the doubtful word ‘“‘ Satisfaction ”’ 
gave place to ‘“‘ Amendment.” Satisfaction, while 
restored in the Hrudition, is carefully explained in a 
reformed sense. 

2 The expression “‘ by Penance”’ is to be noted. The 
context makes it clear that Penance, as described above, 
i.e. inward sorrow and reform, not the Sacrament of 
Penance, is meant. See p. 127 f., where the use of the 
expression by Parker is discussed. 
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Contrition is described in different words, but on the 
same lines as in the Institution. It is “‘ an inward sorrow 
and grief for sin,’”’ and is gained “ by knowledge of the 
Word of God”: a most notable addition, sounding 
much like the words of Cranmer. 

Confession to the priest is regarded as the natural 
outcome of such Contrition, and ‘‘is in the Church 
profitably commanded to be used and frequented.” 
The purpose of such Confession is stated as follows: 

(1) To stir up contrition in those “‘ drowned in sin,” 
““by declaring unto them the Word of God in such 
Scriptures as serve for that purpose.” 

(2) To grant ministerial Absolution (which is thus 
described,—‘‘ And the minister thereupon, according to 
Christ’?s Gospel, pronounce the sentence of absolution.’’) + 
In this consists the Sacrament of Penance. 

(3) To direct suitable discipline according to the 
Word of God. 

Submission to such discipline is a part of Satisfaction. 
But it is carefully excluded from possessing any such 
merit as deserves the remission of sins. Satisfaction 
is to be “‘ after the will and power, and not after the equt- 
valence of that which is done.’ Christ alone can offer 
to God satisfaction for sin: we can but bring forth fruits 
of penance, such as almsgiving, prayer, and fasting, 
‘** according to the Word of God,” who “for Christ’s 
sake ts satisfied, that vs to say pleased with what little we 
do.” 

The repeated appeals to the Word of God are new and 
striking. 


When we remember that the Seven Sacraments 
are retained in the King’s Book, that Penance 





1 “To the which forgiveness he hath recourse by the 
Sacrament of Penance, as he had at the first entry unto 
Christ’s religion by the Sacrament of Baptism.” This 
is one of the strongly mediaeval passages in the Book. 
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holds a place between Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, and that the Law of the Six Articles 
was still in force, we can but wonder that the 
doctrine of Sacramental Confession was even 
to this extent cleared from error. The distinc- 
tion between Penance, which is essential, and 
the Sacrament of Penance, which is not en- 
forced of necessity, shows a marked advance 
towards the fully Reformed doctrine. The pro- 
minence given to the Word of God, and the 
clearing of Satisfaction from all idea of meriting 
forgiveness, or being a recompense equivalent to 
the sin, are features of peculiar interest. 

But in one particular there is a wide difference 
between the doctrine of the King’s Book, and that 
taught in our Prayer Book. In the King’s Book 
the Sacrament of Penance (i. the private 
Absolution of the Priest), is ‘‘ the ordinary mean 
for penitent sinners to obtain remission of 
sins,” although “‘in case there lack a minister,”’ 
it is allowed that pardon will undoubtedly be 
granted on true penitence without the Sacrament. 
In our JZzhortation before Communion, the 
relative position of private ministerial absolution 
and of the direct grant of divine pardon is 
wholly reversed. In the Church of England the 
ordinary “‘ ways and means’’* are direct con- 





1 This phrase in our Exhortation occurs several times 
in the King’s Book. We also find the familiar phrase 
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fession to God ; and it is only when the conscience 
cannot by this means find peace, that recourse to a 
minister for the comfort of God’s Word and for 
the benefit of Absolution, not for the Sacrament 
of Penance, is suggested. 

It is a very significant fact that no reference 
to Confession appears in either the Bishops’ 
Book or Kings Book, in the chapters on the 
Sacrament of the Altar. The need of due pre- 
paration, and the manner of it, are set forth 
in both, yet Confession is not even named. The 
conclusion is obvious. It is not that the 
special wants of troubled souls were left un- 
provided for, or that private confession was 
wholly discouraged ; but it is clear that Con- 
fession had ceased to be regarded as a necessary 
preliminary to Communion. 

The documents we have been examining reveal 
the fact that the change was made by degrees. 
We can trace a different language coming into 
use for some years before Cranmer had a free hand 
on the accession of Edward VI. The twilight 
was giving place to the dawn of day.’ 


‘‘ comfortable words ” in connexion with Absolution, as 
used subsequently in the Order of Communion, 1548. 

1 The following quotation from the semi-official 
Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum aftords similar testi- 
mony. This attempt to revise Canon Law was made 
by a Commission under Cranmer in Edward’s reign, and 
got the length of being printed in 1571, but never be- 
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We have now reviewed the formularies issued Review of 
in Henry’s reign, commencing with his Book Henry VIII's 
against Luther, and ending with the King’s Book, eign 
or Necessary Doctrine. It was the early twilight of 
the Reformation : Cranmer had not yet come into 
the full light of his later opinions, and his liberty 
of thought and action was still fettered. Accord- 
ingly, many of the tenets of Rome are found in 
these works, which in the following reign were 
discarded as erroneous. Yet it is very easy to 
fall into the mistake of disparaging the advance 
so far made, because the old terms and phrases 
still remain. It has been shrewdly remarked 
that “the attentive reader will not fail to ob- 
serve, that, in many points, the name only of 
the doctrine appears to be retained, while the 
principle is, in fact, surrendered.” * This is not 
applicable to the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, 
but it is, as we have seen, to that of Penance. 

Thus Penance remains a sacrament, but only 
the “virtue” of repentance is essential. Ab- 
solution, as the Sacrament of Penance, is the 
ordinary mean to forgiveness, but its true work 





came the law of the Church. Gairdner, Hist. Eng. Ch., 
pp- 230, 300. ‘‘Itaque si quis ex illis qui se ad Domini 
mensam preparant in aliqua religionis parte vacillet, 
aut conscientia sauciatus fit, liberum aditum ad mini- 
strum habeat, et ab illo consolationem et levationem 
egritudinis capiat, et, si plene se ministro probaverit, 
crimine, si opus fuerit, solvatur.” De Divin. Off. c. vii. 
1 Lloyd, Formularies of Henry VIII, p. iv. f. 
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is to apply the promises, to minister the Word of 
God,' with a view to contrition, guidance, com- 
fort. Lastly, Satisfaction is still demanded, 
but only as “fruits of repentance,” satisfying 
(i.e. pleasing to) God, not as any equivalent pay- 
ment of our debt to Him. Christ alone can ren- 
der that. The old names remain : the dangerous 
doctrine is mitigated or explained away. 

In 1546 Anne Askewe was burned, one of the 
last victims of the Six Articles. In 1547 Henry 
died, and Edward VI, with his uncle Somerset 
as Protector, came to the throne. In the same 
year the Six Articles Act was repealed, and 
the first Book of Homilies published. 

In 1548 Cranmer’s Catechism was_ issued, 
being an English version of a German Catechism 
translated into Latin by Justus Jonas, and 
“overseen and corrected’? by the Archbishop. 
The Catechism adopts the Roman division of 
the Ten Commandments: includes Penance or 
Absolution among the three Sacraments: and 
teaches that it is the ordinary means of forgive- 
ness after Baptism.2 We have therefore no 


1 So too in the earlier Bishops’ Book. ‘‘ The Absolu- 
tion given by the priest was instituted of Christ to 
apply the promises of God’s grace . . . to the penitent.” 
But this is more strongly emphasized in the King’s 
Book. 

2 “ Absolution on the authority of the kayes, whereby 
we be absolvued from such synnes, as we be fallen into 
after our baptisme.”” Oranmer’s Catechism, p. 183. 
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hesitation in regarding it as the last dying ex- 
pression of that ‘“‘ medley” or “ twilight’ reli- 
gion, which ushered in the fuller dawn of our 
present doctrines. It cannot be regarded as 
representing the great Archbishop’s maturer 
views, when he compiled our Exhortations, and 
drew up the Forty-two Articles of Religion. 

We quote one passage as characteristic of its 
general teaching on Absolution. The writer is 
speaking of the only kind of faith that will stand 
*‘in the daungerous skirmyshes of temptation.” 


“* But trewe faith must euer be stayed upon the certen 
worde and wourke ! of God. Now God doth not speake 
to us with a voyce soundynge out of heaven. But 
he hath given the kayes of the kingdom of heaven, and 
the authoritie to forgyue synne, to the ministers of the 
churche. Wherefore let him that is a sinner, go to one of 
theim, let him knowledge and confesse his synne, and 
praye him, that accordyng to God’s commaundemente, 
he wyll gyue him absolution and comfort him with the 
worde of grace and forgyuenes of his synnes. And 
when the minister dothe so, then I ought stedfastly to 
beleue, that my synnes are truly forgyuen me in 
heauen.”’ 2 


In 1548 was issued “‘ The Order of the Com- 
munion,” which was an English Service to be used 
as supplementary to the unaltered Latin Mass. 
It was primarily drawn up to give effect to the 
decision of Parliament that the Holy Communion 








1 The phrase ‘‘ word and work” occurs more than 
once in this writing. 
2 Ibid. p. 202. 
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should thenceforth be ‘ministered unto all 
persons under both kinds.” 

Yet this was but a part of what the new 
book achieved. The Greyfriars Chronicle relates 
that ‘‘ at the following Easter (i.e. after Edward’s 
accession) there began the Communion and 
Confession but of those that would, as the book 
doth specify.’ A serious blow was thus struck 
at the old system: for not only was the Cup 
restored to the laity and an English form intro- 
duced into the Mass itself, but also a public Con- 
fession and Absolution were added in the new 
Service, which might take the place of private 
confession for ‘‘ those that would.”” Three things 
resulted from “‘ The Order of Communion”: 
a new language, a new mode of administration, 
and a new way of preparation, each being a 
return to primitive order. 

Looking at this small pamphlet more closely, 
we find that it contains— 

(1) Exhortations, preparatory to Communion. 

(2) A form of public confession and absolution, 
with certain ‘‘ Comfortable Words,’ and a 
prayer of “ humble access.” 

(3) The new words of administration, and a 
form of blessing. 

(1) and (2) occupy nearly the whole book, and 
deal with the right way of approach to the Holy 
Table. Hitherto the people had made their 
confessions before they came, those in the Mass 
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being said privately and for the ministers only. 
Now a public confession, which might be said by 
a minister or a layman, was allowed instead. 
This was merely to put into practice what we have 
seen was held by many in theory before this date. 

So great was this innovation thought to be, that 
the compilers drew up an exhortation to mutual 
charity for the quieting of those who held oppos- 
ing views. The passage ran thus: 


“And if there be any of you whose conscience is 
troubled and grieved in any thing, lacking comfort or 
counsel, let him come to me, or to some other discreet 
and learned priest taught in the law of God, and confess 
and open his sin and grief secretly, that he may receive 
such ghostly counsel, advice, and comfort, that his 
conscience may be relieved, and that of us, as the 
minister of God and of the Church, he may receive com- 
fort and absolution, to the satisfaction of his mind, and 
avoiding of all scruple and doubtfulness: requiring 
such as shall be satisfied with a general confession not 
to be offended with them that doth use, to their further 
satisfying, the auricular and secret confession to the 
priest ; nor those also which think needful or convenient 
for the quietness of their own consciences particularly to 
open their sins to the priest, to be offended with them 
which are satisfied with their humble confession to 
God, and the general confession to the Church: but 
in all these things to follow and keep the rule of 
charity.” 2 


1 See the answer of some divines to Cranmer in 
1540. For the necessity of Private Confession before 
Communion see Maskell, Mon. Rit. iii. 408 f., ‘‘ Exhor- 
tation before Communion.”’ 

_ 2 Ltturg. Hd. VI. PS. p. 4. 
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The Reformers often urge that some sins ought 
to be confessed to man as well as to God, though 
not necessarily in private, or to a priest. The 
old way of the Primitive Church was Confession 
to God and to the Church : and this was formally 
recognized by the service of 1548. The Exhorta- 
tion allows “‘ humble confession to God, and the 
general confession to the Church” to be sufficient ; 
and the closing words of the Invitation are made 
to correspond—‘‘ And make your humble con- 
fession to Almighty God and to His Holy Church, 
here gathered together in His name.” * 

In the Absolution we find a similar attempt to 
put into practical shape what had been believed 
and taught during the previous reign. Absolution 
is made to rest more directly on the proclamation 
of the promises of God. The formal Absolution 
is a prayer, and applies, after a primitive model, 
the divine message of forgiveness which the 
““ Comfortable Words ”’ convey. 

Three points deserve notice : 

(1) The service borrowed freely from Her- 
mann’s Consultation, which was published in 





1 The last clause was changed in 1552 to “‘ before 
this congregation here gathered together in His Holy 
Name,” and was omitted in 1662. It was an attempt 
to recognize the double debt of confession, and its 
subsequent omission may have been due to the dispute 
on non-communicatinglattendance. See the writer’s T'wo 
Studies in the Book of Common Prayer (Nisbet), p. 91 £., 97. 
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1530. But in his service the promises from 
God’s Word immediately followed confession, 
and were then applied by the prayer of absolution. 
This order is more significant than our own. 
The Vox Evangelit follows close on the voice of the 
penitent. God speaks at once and directly to 
the contrite heart. Then follows the voice of 
His minister, applying, according to his office, 
the word of Absolution which he has brought. 
But our own order does not make void this 
significant teaching, for ‘“‘ the benefit of Absolu- 
tion ” is placed in close relation to the “‘ ministry 
of God’s Word.” 

(2) The phrase “‘ Comfortable Words,” which is 
not in Hermann, can be traced to an earlier 
English source. It is found in the King’s Book, 
and in a connexion highly suggestive of the dis- 
tinctive teaching of the Reformers. “ After this 
. .. the penitent may desire to hear of the 
minister the comfortable words of remission of 
sins.” And the minister is thereupon, “ accord- 
ing to Christ’s Gospel,’ to pronounce the sen- 
tence of Absolution. This connexion is also 
evident in Bishop Pilkington’s words, where he 
speaks of “the comfortable promises of absolu- 
tion . . . by the lively word of God, applied 

. as a sovereign salve for all such griefs.” 
He is then speaking of private confession.’ 


1 Pilkington, p. 524. 
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Equally significant are the words inserted in 
the Office for the Communion of the Sick in 
1549, where the service at a Communion of the 
reserved elements is set forth. ‘‘ But before the 
curate distribute the Holy Communion, the 
appointed General Confession must be made in 
the name of the communicants, the curate 
adding the Absolution with the comfortable sen- 
tences of Scripture following in the open Com- 
munion.” The italics are found in the original 
copies and emphasize the line of thought which 
we have seen gradually coming into prominence.* 

(3) The form of Absolution was intercessory. 
This was a return to earlier use ? which the direct 
formula Ego te absolvo had largely displaced. In 
the new Absolution, the Priest directed and led 
the prayers of the Church for all who truly con- 
fessed their sins, and welcomed the ‘ Com- 
fortable Words of remission.” In this, as in 
the confession to God and to the Church, the 
service had a ring of primitive use.” 





1 This rubric did away with the idea that ‘“‘a simple 
attrition with the sacraments” was sufficient for salvation : 
on which grounds, says Burnet, ‘‘ the sacraments were 
administered to the sick.’”” Burnet, Hist. of Ref. ii. 160. 

2 Bishop Bull, in his last illness, preferred to hear the 
Absolution read from our Communion Office, rather 
than that in the Visitation of the Sick. He regarded it as 
nearer to the form mentioned in the Fathers. Nelson’s 
Infe of Bp. Bull, p. 393. 

3 Tn its first clause the Absolution of 1548 corresponded 
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1549. The doctrine and practice of Confession 
and Absolution find varied but consistent ex- 
pression in the Prayer Books of 1549 and 1552: 
the latter showing an advance on the former in 
clearness of reformed “learning.” The develop- 
ment is just that to which the lines we have been 
tracing naturally lead. 

The first Prayer Book is a stepping-stone, both 
in ceremonies and doctrine, to the second. The 
Act of Uniformity of 1552 states that “ the 
godly order” of the first Book (1549) was “‘ ex- 
plained and made fully perfect” in the Second 
Book.’ It would be considered highly Erastian 
to claim spiritual authority for this Act of Parlia- 
ment, but this does not affect its value as a 
witness to the mind of the leaders in Church and 
State at that time. We may justly, therefore, 


to that now used in the Visitation Service, but other- 
wise it is the form familiar to us in the Communion 
Office. ‘‘ Our blessed Lord, who hath left power to His 
Church, to absolve penitent sinners from their sins, and 
to restore to the grace of the heavenly Father such as 
truly believe in Christ, have mercy upon you, etc.” 
Liturg. Ed. VI. P.S. p. 6 f. 

1 The purpose of the revision (1552) is expressly 
described as “for the more plain and manifest ex- 
planation hereof, as for the more perfection of the said 
order of common service.’’ For the reference in this 
Act to ‘‘ the former book”’ as “‘ agreeable to the word 
of God and the primitive Church,” see Dimock, 
Eucharistic Presence, pp. 517-522, and Confession and 
Absolution, pp. 7 ff. 
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regard the first Prayer Book as, in historical 
result, a preparation for the second. 

Matins and Evensong (1549). It is obvious that 
these services were not “fully perfect’ in the 
matter of confession. In the Sarum Breviary 
there had been a Confession and Absolution at 
Prime and Compline: and Cardinal Quignonez, 
in his Breviary, retained them, but at the opening 
of the Services. Cranmer wisely followed this 
lead in 1552, though in 1549 he had omitted them 
altogether. 

Holy Communion (1549). Here the case was 
different, and provision had to be made for 
the due preparation of communicants. In 
the first place, the opening rubrics of the new 
English Office dealt, as they do now, with Church 
Discipline. They reflect the well known desire 
at this time to restore the public penance of 
the Primitive Church. Where the congregation 
is offended, or a neighbour wronged, open de- 
claration of repentance and amendment, with 
restitution, is required before the offender 
“presume to the Lord’s Table.” * 

Again, the “Order of Communion” was in- 
corporated into the new Service. This Service 
of “immediate preparation”? had followed the 





1 The present order to report all cases of ‘‘ repelling 
any ’”’ to the Ordinary, for the purpose of proceeding 
“according to the Canon,” was not added till 1662. 
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Priest’s reception in the Latin Mass, and the 
main body of it followed the Consecration in 
1549. It will be remembered that it contained 
an exhortation to self-examination before God, 
with an invitation to “auricular and secret confes- 
sion,” where preferred, and an appeal for mutual 
charity between those who differed. Both methods 
were impartially allowed and encouraged, as 
suitable “‘ ways and means ”’ to true preparedness. 
The years 1548-1549 mark the turning-point 
between the earlier position of the King’s Book, 
which regarded Private Confession as the “ ordin- 
ary mean,” and that of the second Prayer Book, 
which counselled it only in exceptional cases. 

A slight change was made from the Absolution 
of 1548. That Absolution corresponded in its 
first clause to what we find in the Visitation 
Office : it was now altered to the familiar form 
of our present Service: ‘“‘ Who of His great mercy 
hath promised forgiveness of sins to all them 
that with hearty repentance and true faith 
turn unto Him.” This change made it a more 
direct application of God’s promises of forgiveness, 
which follow in the “ Comfortable Words.” The 
relation of Absolution to the Church and her 
ministers is clearly set out in the other two forms 
used in our Prayer Book. 

The Visitation of the Sick (1549). The rubric 
on special Confession, and the Absolution, was 
as follows : 
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‘“‘ Here shall the sick person make a special 
confession, if he feel his conscience troubled with 
any weighty matter. After which confession, 
the priest shall absolve him after this form: and 
the same form of absolution shall be used in all 
private confessions : 

“Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power 
to His Church to absolve all sinners, which truly 
repent and believe in Him; of His great mercy 
forgive thee thine offences : and by His authority 
committed to me, I absolve thee from all thy 
sins, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

The sick person is supposed to have made a 
more general confession, but to feel some special 
trouble of conscience. The essence of the remedy 
is the special character of the confession, not its 
privacy, but the reference to “all private con- 
fessions’’ undoubtedly connects it with the 
“auricular and secret confession to a priest,” 
which was at that time named in the Communion 
Office. 

A specific form of Absolution is here prescribed 
for this and all other private confessions. The 
form is a late one, for the direct words, ‘“‘ We 
absolve thee,’ are not found earlier than 
Egbert’s Pontifical (d. a.D. c. 766). Moreover the 
words had there a very limited use. They were 
said only by the bishop, and in a Service of re- 
admission of penitents to Church privilege. When 
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remission of sins is named, it is in the form of 
a prayer : and as late as c. 1248 William of Paris 
forbids confessors to use the form ‘‘ We ab- 
solve thee,’ and bids them rather pray over 
the penitent. But in a.p. 1268, at the Council 
of London, this form is directed for the use of 
priests, and with reference not merely to Church 
censures, but to remission of sins—‘‘I absolve 
thee from all thy sins.” 

Two matters of importance are to be noted. 

(1) There is a significant modification of the 
form of Absolution in the Sarum Use, tending to 
greater clearness of meaning. There the word 
absolvo is used both of God and of the minister. 
Deus . . . absolvat : ego te absolvo. Here a care- 
ful distinction is introduced ; we pray that God may 
forgive : we ourselves—in exercising the authority 
left to the Church—absolve. The difference 
between the two meanings of ddinus, so often 
insisted on by the Reformers, is a sufficient com- 
ment on this deliberate distinction. 

(2) This late form of ministerial Absolution is 
immediately followed in the service by the 
older precatory form which deals solely with divine 
forgiveness: ‘“‘ Impute not unto him his former 
sins, but take him unto Thy favour : through the 
merits, etc.” The same petition for divine 


1 Marténe, De Ant. Eccl. Rit. i. c. vi. 5. See Reichel, 
History and Claims of the Confessional, p. 40 f. 
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pardon is repeated in the administration of 
* Anointing,” with which the Office concluded, 
if desired, in 1549. 

Accordingly it has been held by many that 
this form of Absolution refers only to the removal 
of Church censures (its original use), and that 
the more primitive and precatory form which 
follows is alone to be referred to the true 
remission of sins. Our investigation has led us 
to see that the Reformers used the words “ for- 
give” and “absolve” not only of restoration 
to privilege, but also of that ministerial declara- 
tion of God’s pardon which was brought into 
such prominence by the changes in 1552. But 
it is clear that the subsequent prayer of absolution 
confirms the material distinction which the new 
form contains. God alone forgives : His ministers 
absolve. 

Commination Service (1549). This was the 
one new Office of the Prayer Book, though partly 
based on the earlier Ash-Wednesday prayers. 
The Sacrament of Penance was closely connected 
with Lent, and in Henry VIII's reign confessions 
at that season were recognized by Cranmer and 
others in their Visitations. We, therefore, 
expect to find in this Service, which was expressly 
compiled to deal with Church Discipline, indica- 
tions of the course now adopted. Nothing is 
said of private confession as the normal accom- 
paniment of this season. Regret is expressed 
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for the “godly discipline” by which in the 
“primitive Church ” notorious sinners were put 
to open penance: and a substitute, temporary 
it was hoped, was provided in this newly-com- 
posed Service. ‘Instead whereof... it is 
thought good that at this time . . . should be 
read the general sentences of God’s cursing 
against impenitent sinners.” It is a Service of 
self-examination by God’s law, confession in the 
51st Psalm, absolution in an old precatory form 
from the Gelasian Sacramentary, and other prayers. 
It was a striking declaration of the right and 
sufficiency of direct access to God for the forgive- 
ness even of notorious sins. The older Lenten 
discipline is not named. 

1550. Furst English Ordinal. The admission 
of the words of our Lord in John xx. 22, 23, to 
the formula of Ordering Priests has an important 
bearing on our subject. This again is a late 
addition. The assertion that the words “‘ Whose 
sins .. .” are an essential part of ordination, 
is utterly unfounded, and for this simple reason : 
the Church had never ordained to the priesthood 
by this formula. Not only was it unheard of in 
the earlier ordinals, but, when admitted in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, it could not have 
constituted, even in part, the essential words. In 
the Sarum Pontifical the priesthood was first 
conferred by varied forms and ceremonies : then 
followed the celebration of Mass, at which the 
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newly ordained were co-celebrants:+ and not 
till after the Mass, at which they had assisted, were 
these words pronounced, as conferring a special 
commission, not essential to such orders. Thus, 
even before the Reformation, these words did 
not confer the Order of Priesthood.? 

The action taken by Cranmer in 1550 is there- 
fore very striking. He took the words from 
St. John xx. out of a subordinate position, and 
made them the actual formula of ordination. 
At first sight it seems a strange and even daring 
innovation: but when we remember that the 
true meaning of those words was now being 
understood, after centuries of misinterpretation, 
we can recognize in what Cranmer did the sign 
of deep spiritual insight, even though we may 
question the policy of retaining them. If we 
can only get back to the original breadth of that 
solemn commission, and read those words, as 
used in our Ordinal, in the same large sense that 
the Reformers attached to them, we need not 
regret that our Church, in granting her com- 


* Maskell (Mon. Rit. ii. 227 n.) speaks of the “ repeti- 
tion by all of the words of consecration,” of which ther @ 
is evidence in early times. Debent enim ex consuetudine 
concelebrare, et etiam verba consecrationis proferre. 

2 Maskell, ibid. p. 231 f., where much information on 
this point is given from Marténe. ‘No priest can 
validly absolve a penitent, except in articulo mortis, 
without faculties from the ordinary.” 
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mission, uses the ipsissima verba with which she 
received it.' In the words of Whitgift, “ By 
speaking these words of Christ . . . (the Bishop) 
doth show the principal duty of a minister, and 
assureth him of the assistance of God the Holy 
Spirit, if he labour in the same accordingly ” 
(i. 489). 


Yet it naturally causes surprise that our Reasons for 


Reformers, with their desire to return to more 
primitive practice, did not, at least in 1552, 
reject a form of late introduction, and liable to 
misconstruction. They were probably not aware 
of the late introduction of the words into the 
Ordinal. With all their knowledge of the Fathers 
and Schoolmen, they do not show an intimate 
knowledge of the history of liturgical forms. 
Even Bishop Andrewes,? in 1616, lays stress on 
the words as essential to valid ordination. It 


1 It is to be noticed that the words were so far changed 
as to be used in the singular instead of in the plural ; 
this is due to the personal nature of the charge. 

2 “ For by these words are they (Holy Orders) given. 
“Receive ye, etc.,’ were to them, and are to us, even to 
this day, by these and by no other words: which words, 
had not the Church of Rome retained in their ordina- 
tions, it might well have been doubted, for all their 
Accipe potestatem sacrificandi, whether they had any 
priests or no. But, as God would, they retained them, 
and so saved themselves. For these are the very 
operative words for the conferring this power, for per- 
forming this act.’’ Andrewes, Sermon on Whit-Sunday, 
1616. A.C. Lib. iii. p. 263. 
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was not till after Morinus in the seventeenth 
century had investigated the history of Penance 
and of Orders, that the later introduction of this 
formula was realized. The same reason probably 
accounts for the retention of the words, “I 
absolve thee.” But a return to the primitive 
interpretation of John xx. 23 amply explains 
Cranmer’s willingness to retain what was thought 
in those days to be a venerable feature of the 
Service. It is that interpretation, and not the 
mediaeval one, which determines for us their 
meaning in the Ordinal. 

The Second 1552. The Revised Prayer Book, Edward’s 

ait Second Book, appeared in this year. It is 
remarkable that little is said on the subject of 
Confession in Bucer’s Censura.1. He urges the 
revival of Public Discipline, and approves of the 
Commination Service, but wonders why it should 
be so seldom used. ‘Traces, however, are found 
of the influence of the foreign refugees, Pullanus 
and A’Lasko, in the penitential approach to 
divine worship now inserted both in the Daily 
Offices and at Holy Communion. 

Morning and Evening Prayer (1552). The 
omission of 1549 was now remedied. Quignonez 
had placed the Confession and Absolution after 
the Lord’s Prayer, which he left as the ‘‘ founda- 


1 Bucer was asked to give his ‘“‘ censure” on the 
first Prayer Book. 
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tion”? on which subsequent worship was to be 
built. Cranmer now placed Confession and 
Absolution in the forefront of our worship, and 
as a preparation for the Service which followed, 
commencing with the Lord’s Prayer.' 

The suggestive sentences of Scripture, placed 
as an introduction to Confession and Absolution, 
remind us of what we may regard to be the true 
office of the “‘ Comfortable Words.” The Exhorta- 
tion and Absolution are meant to apply the 
“comfortable salve of God’s Word” to all who 
join truly in the words of Confession. To that 
Confession “the Scripture moveth us in sundry 
places”?; and the “benefit of Absolution” is 
made to depend not on a formula, but on the 
“ministry of God’s Holy Word.” 

In the new Absolution we have a deliberate 
expression of the Church’s doctrine on this 
subject. Taken with the words of the Exhorta- 
tions at Morning Prayer and at Communion, it 
leaves no doubt as to what was meant by the 
almost final changes made in the matter of Con- 
fession and Absolution in 1552. 

(1) God’s ministers have “‘ power and authority ” 
given to them in this matter. It is not an 








1 In the Book Annexed a line is drawn after tho 
Absolution, so as to mark this fact. Tertullian speaks 
of the Lord’s Prayer as a fundamentum on which to 
build our other petitions. See The Lord’s Prayer in the 
Liturgy in the writer’s Two Studies (Nisbet), p. 6. 
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absolute but a ministerial power : it is to “ declare 
and pronounce to His people, being penitent, the 
absolution and remission of their sins.’ In the 
Visitation form this authority is said to have been 
left to the Church, and it is ‘‘ to absolve all sinners 
which truly repent and believe.” 


At first sight the words of these Absolutions seem to 
create two difficulties. In one case the authority is 
given to the ministers, in the other to the Church: in 
one case that authority is to pronounce God’s pardon and 
absolution, in the other it is to “ absolve.’ But such 
discrepancies are only on the surface: and they find 
their natural reconciliation in that broader view of 
Absolution which the writings of our Reformers abun- 
dantly illustrate. The authority ‘‘ to absolve ” involves, 
as one chief factor, the open offer of God’s pardon to 
the penitent: and we follow lines of teaching current 
among those under whose influence our Prayer Book 
was compiled when we say, that ‘‘to absolve” is to 
proclaim, ‘‘He pardoneth and absolveth all them that 
truly repent, and unfeignedly believe His holy Gospel.” 

Moreover, the authority is left to the Church, who 
exercises it through her duly ordained ministers, com- 
mitting to them in Christ’s own words, the exact com- 
mission which she herself received. If there is no 
discrepancy between St. Paul’s statement that God 
had given to His ministers, as ‘“‘ ambassadors for Christ,” 
“the ministry of reconciliation,” and our Lord’s express 
commission to the Church to forgive and retain sins, 
there can be no need to reconcile the terms in which our 
Absolutions are drawn up. (2 Cor. v. 18 ff. ; John xx. 23.) 


(2) This declaratory form of Absolution is the 


Church’s ordinary provision for her children who 
seek the “benefit of Absolution.” It conveys 
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the strongest ministerial assurance that, wherever 
there is penitence and faith, there is also the 
present possession of pardon and absolution. 
It is God’s gracious answer through His Church 
to the contrite sinner’s confession of his guilt. 

Holy Communion (1552). An _ important 
change now made was the introduction of the 
Decalogue, with those responses in which we 
“ask God’s mercy for our transgression thereof 
for the time past, and grace to keep the same for 
the time to come.”? This is in exact correspond- 
ence with the tenor of Exhortation I., in which 
the first ““ way and means ”’ to worthy partaking 
is “‘to examine our lives and conversations by 
the rule of God’s commandments’”’ ; words which 
were introduced at the same date as the Deca- 
logue. It was a further step in the direction of 
fostering that direct access to God for pardon 
which the Reformers taught as the “‘ safer way.” ° 

At the same revision the words of the Exhorta- 
tion dealing with a more private confession were 
entirely remodelled. The main changes were as 
follows : 


1 It is a minute point, but worthy of note, that in 1552, 
and until 1662, the ministerial declaration was immedi- 
ately followed, as is still the case in the Visitation 
Service, by a precatory form, “‘ Wherefore we beseech 
Him (not ‘let us beseech Him’) to grant us true repent- 
ance, etc.” 

2 See rubric before the Ten Commandments. 

3 Hooker, Eccles. Pol. VI. iv. 15. 
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1549. 1552. 
1. “A learned priest, ‘‘ A learned minister of 
taught in the law God’s word.” 
of God.” 
2. “Let him confess ‘‘ Let him open his 
and open his sin grief.” 


and grief secretly.” 
“ Particularly to 
open their sins.” 

3. ‘That of us, as of “That by the ministry 


the ministers of of God’s_ word, 
God and_ the he may receive 
Church, he may comfort and the 
receive comfort benefit of absolu- 
and absolution.” tion.” 

4, ‘The caution against offence caused both by 


those who still used “‘ auricular and secret con- 
fession,” and by those who were content with 
a ‘‘ general confession to God and the Church,” 
was omitted. 

Visitation of the Sick (1552). The foregoing 
changes will appear more worthy of notice, when 
we place beside them a small but significant change 
in the Visitation Service. The Absolution is no 
longer to be given “after this form,” but “ after 
this sort,’ giving the minister a latitude in choice 
of actual form: and the direction to use that par- 
ticular form “in all private confessions’’ is left out.? 





1 See Scudamore, Not. Huchar., p. 468. Mr. Scuda- 
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We come to this:—in 1549 “ auricular and 
secret confession” to a priest, and “ particularly 
to open their sins,” was expressly sanctioned, and 
a special form of Absolution enjoined : in 1552 the 
definite mention of such a Confession is withdrawn, 
and no special form of Absolution is enjoined. 

The centre of gravity has thus moved from the 
old point of habitual private confession to a 
priest to the new one of habitual confession, 
whether public or private, general or special, to 
God. What was habitual and what was excep- 
tional have changed places. The history of our 
Communion Service aptly expresses the unani- 
mous voice of the Reformers, summed up by 
Hooker when he compares the Anglican and 
Roman ideals : ‘‘ We labour to instruct men . . 
that every soul . . . may learn the way to cure 
itself : they, clean contrary, would make all sores 
seem incurable unless the priest have a hand in 
them.” 

But when a man by this means cannot “ quiet 
his conscience,”’ cannot get that peace which even 
the pardoned soul often lacks, he is then to seek 





more regards the change of word from “form” to 
“sort” as giving to the minister a larger discretion in 
dealing with the sick man. We saw on p. 240 n., that 
Bishop Bull preferred the more primitive ‘“‘ form ” of our 
Communion Office. Where there are “the ministry of 
the word and prayer,” there are the essentials of “‘ this 
sort ’’? of Absolution. 
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a “‘ discreet and learned minister of God’s word,” 
and to “open his grief.” The essence of the 
interview is to be not the enumeration of sins, 
but the disclosing the cause of “ grief”? ; and the 
object is that he may “receive the benefit of 
Absolution,” i.e. that comfort and assurance, 
that “‘ quieting of conscience,” which “the 
ministry of God’s Word,” the application of its 
‘Comfortable Words of Absolution,” can afford 

1552. The Forty-two Articles were published 
in this year. The following extracts illustrate 
the thought of the compilers on the general 
question before us. 

“There is no condemnation for them that 
believe and are baptized.’’—Art. VIII. 

““Works of supererogation cannot be taught 
without arrogance and impiety.’’—Art. XIV. 

“The place for penitentes (locus penitentiae) 
is not to be denied to such as sin after Baptism. 
... They are to be condemned which... 
deny the place for penitentes to such as truly 
repent, and amend their lives.””—Art. XV. 

‘““'The sacraments be duly (recte) ministered.’ 
(A note of the visible Church.)—Art. XX. 





1 A slight change was made in the Invitation to 
Confession. The words ‘‘and to His Holy Church” 
were altered to “‘ before this congregation here gathered 
in His holy name.’”? The Church becomes the witness, 
not the joint-receiver of the Confession. 

2 Recte not rite. The latter would refer to external 
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*“ The doctrine of the School-authors concerning 
Purgatory, Pardons, . . . is a fond thing vainly 
feigned, and grounded upon no warrant of Scrip- 
ture, but rather repugnant to the Word of God.” 
—Art. XXIII. 

In Baptism “the promises of forgiveness of 
sins . . . are visibly signed and sealed.’’—Art. 
XXVIII. 

“The offering of Christ, made once for ever, is 
the perfect redemption, the pacifying of God’s 
displeasure, and satisfaction for all the sins of the 
whole world, both original and actual: and there 
is none other satisfaction for sin, but that alone.” 
—Art. XXX. 

“That person, which by open denunciation of 
the Church, is rightly (rite) cut off from the unity 
of the Church, and excommunicate, ought to be 
taken of the whole multitude of the faithful as an 
heathen and publican, untill he be openly recon- 
ciled by penance, and received into the Church 
by a judge that hath authority thereto.””—Art. 
XXXII. 

No comment is needed. The Forty-two 
Articles reflect with faithful accuracy the new 
teaching which we have traced to its origin and 
followed in its growth. 

1553. In this year was published A Short 
Catechism under the King’s authority, “for all 





essentials only, recte involves the exercise of discipline 
in requiring worthy reception. See Additional Note. 
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schoolmasters to teach.” The Forty-two Articles 
were printed along with it. One of the marks of 
the Church is said to be “ brotherly correction, 
and excommunication, or banishing those out of 
the Church that will not mend their lives. This 


mark the holy Fathers termed discipline.” Later 
we read— 


“To this Church belong the keys wherewith heaven is 
locked and unlocked: for that is done by the ministra- 
tion of the word: whereunto properly appertaineth the 
power to bind and loose: to hold for guilty, and forgive 
sins. So that whosoever believeth the Gospel preached 
in this Church, he shall be saved : but whosoever believeth 
not, he shall be damned.’ 4 


These words, again, need no comment. They 
serve to enlarge the evidence of consistent state- 
ment, which is so characteristic of these writings. 

At the same date was published a Primer for 
private use, in which the Absolution at Matins is 
inserted : but with a prayer directly addressed to 
God, “‘ I beseech Thee to grant me true repentance, 
and Thy Holy Spirit.” It is also worthy of notice 
that special sentences of Scripture are first given 





1 The King’s injunction states that this Catechism was 
presented to him as written by ‘“‘a certain godly and 
learned man”: that he committed the examination of 
it to “certain Bishops”: and printed it because it 
““ seemed agreeable with the Scriptures and the ordinances 
of our Realm.” It claims to follow the Socratic method 
as ‘“‘ the plainest way of teaching.” Liturgies, Hd. VI. 
P.S. pp. 493, 513 f. 
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to be “read, meditated, weighed, and deeply con- 
sidered’: and then the rubric goes on to say, 
“from the bottom of thine heart add the con- 
fession of thy sins, and the prayer [of Absolution] 
following.” 


THe Latin Prayer Boox or 1560. 


No changes affecting Confession and Absolution were 
made in the Elizabethan Prayer Book (1559). But 
Haddon’s Latin version of that Prayer Book deserves 
notice, as it bears the marks of a distinct desire to reverse 
some of the changes confirmed in that reign. They are 
so numerous and pronounced as to be evidently not 
the result of mere carelessness. Haddon’s “ excellent 
Ciceronian style’ did not serve to much purpose in this 
version, for he seems often to have blindly followed an 
older translator of the reign of Edward. Both the Order 
of the Communion (1548) and the first Prayer Book 
(1549) were translated into Latin by Alane or Alesius, 
the Scotch divine, whom Cromwell introduced to the 
Convocation of 1537 (see p. 215). Though a follower of 
the ‘‘ new learning,’ Alesius seems to have followed in 
some places the older Latin Service books, even where the 
language had been altered.2 Haddon intensified the 
error by taking Alesius as his guide, even where the 1559 
book differed substantially from that of 1549. 

Take the Absolution at Communion. It was partly 
based in 1548 on Hermann’s form, ‘‘ Because our Lord 
Jesus Christ hath left this power to His congregation that it 
may absolve them from their sins, and restore them into 
the favour of the heavenly Father, which being repentant 
. . . I, the minister of Christ and the congregation, declare 
and pronounce remission of sins, etc.” In 1548 it ran 





1 Thid. p. 382 f. 
2 Procter, Hist. Bk. of Com. Pr. pp. 67f. (1892). 
Procter and Frere, pp. 116 f. 
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thus, ‘‘ Our blessed Lord, who hath left power to His 
Church to absolve . . . have mercy upon you, pardon 
and deliver you,”’ etc. 

Alesius’ translation is “‘ qui suam potestatem dedit 


Ecclesiae ut absolvat”’: where the substitution of swam 


for hanc (Hermann) is without warrant, as Mr. Clay 
points out.1 But the error became greater when this 
was left by Alesius asa translation of the 1549 form ;— 
** Qui suam potestatem dedit Ecclesiae, etc.,” then standing 
for the present words, “‘ Who hath promised forgiveness, 
etc.’ Haddon perpetuated this and other inaccuracies. 

Again, the rubric advising “ special confession” is 
worded with distinct leaning to the older practice. “‘ Si 
aegrotus sentit suam conscientiam gravatam esse aliqua 
de re, de illa sacerdoti privatim confiteatur.’ The point 
of privacy is not mentioned in the English rubric, nor is 
the confession limited to the priest. It is intended to 
specify what had been left general. 

It is still more surprising to find reservation for the 
sick enjoined, in which matter Alesius truly followed the 
use of 1549; but Haddon had no right whatever to 
retain it in 1560. Even the previous General Confession 
and Absolution are ordered without ‘the Comfortable 
Sentences of Scripture’ (1549), so characteristic of the 
best and most learned teaching of that day. 


1562. Cardwell refers to an _ interesting 
paper in the Petyt collection of MSS., which 
supplements the history of the memorable Con- 
vocation of 1562, to which the Church of England 
owes her Thirty-nine Articles, Second Book of 
Homilies, and Nowell’s Catechism. Strype says— 


“These things are but shortly set down in the Acts 
of this Synod: but they will be greatly illustrated and 





1 Lnturgical Services, Qu. Eliz. P.S. p. xxviii. 
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explained by the following notable paper with marginal 
notes, some writ by the Archbishop himself, some by others. 
But who the composer of the paper was, I cannot say.” | 


There is no evidence to show that it passed 
Convocation, but it is clear that it came under the 
eye of Parker, whose notes suggest a general 
approval. 

It is entitled, “‘ General notes of matters to be 
moved by the clergy in the next Parliament and 
Synod,” and the following bold suggestion for the 
better discipline of the laity was made. It was 
suggested that every one old enough to com- 
municate should “ offer himself once a year to be 
examined ... to his parson, vicar, or curate, 
whether he can say by heart the Articles of his 
faith, the X. Commandments, and the Lord’s 
Prayer, upon pain to be excommunicated ipso 
facto.” Before Absolution was given, certain fines 
for the poor were to be paid. ‘The said parsons, 
moreover, were to attend certain days to hold 
examinations, and were to “ take occasion to give 
some private godly admonitions,” where faults 
were known. ‘This was discipline indeed, especi- 
ally as those unable to satisfy the examiners might 
not be allowed to marry. 

Then follows a most significant caution, “‘ What 
priest soever, under colour hereof, shall practise 
auricular confession, shall be deprived of all his 
livings, and deposed from the ministry.” The 
severity of the proposal, even though not carried, 
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shows that “auricular confession,” as distinct 
from “opening of grief,” and “private godly 
admonition,” was regarded by many as for- 
bidden in the Church of England. What was 
desired and encouraged by this proposed order 
was an increase of confidential intercourse be- 
tween priest and people : but there was a fear lest 
(to use the words of Bullinger, p. 126) “ private 


absolution, and after this auricular confession — 


224 


should creep in. 

This was the year (1562) when The Apology of 
the Church of England by Jewel appeared. We 
have already noted its teaching. 

1563. In this year, which witnessed the close 
of the Council of Trent, three important documents 
were published : (1) The Thirty-nine Articles, (2) 
The Second Book of Homilies, (3) Dean Nowell’s 
Catechism. We have examined various passages in 
Nowell, and no changes affecting this doctrine were 
made in the Articles. It remains for us to notice 
The Second Book of Homilies. 

In the Homily ‘‘ Of Common Prayer and Sacra- 
ments ” the number of sacraments is discussed. 


“As for the number of them, if they should be con- 
sidered according to the exact signification of a sacra- 
ment. . . . there be but two: namely, Baptism and the 





1 Cardwell, Synodalia, ii. pp. 495-512. For the con- 
trast from Mary’s reign, when Pole was Archbishop, see 
p- 452, Arteculs de Doctrina. 
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Supper of the Lord. For although absolution hath the 
promise of forgiveness of sin: yet by the express word of 
the New Testament it hath not this promise annexed and 
tied to the visible sign, which is imposition of hands. 
For this visible sign . . . is not expressly commanded 
in the New Testament to be used in Absolution, as the 
visible signs in Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are: and 
therefore Absolution is no such sacrament as Baptism and 
the Communion are.” 


We note that the Homily allows Absolution, if 
administered with laying on of hands, to be a 
Sacrament in that general sense in which the 
Fathers use the word, and which would make the 
number of sacraments “not seven but seven- 
teen,” i.e. without any limit. After the witness 
we have brought from various writers on this 
point, it is impossible to believe that the writer of 
the Homily meant to imply that “ those five com- 
monly called sacraments” could properly claim 
the name. 

But, if additional proof of this be needed, we 
may turn to the Homily for Whit-Sunday (Part 
II.). Itis charged against the Bishops of Rome, 
“‘ Neither do they order the Sacraments, or else 
the ecclesiastical keys, in such sort as (Christ) did 
first institute or ordain them.’’ Here “ the sacra- 
ments”? are distinguished from “the keys”’: 
which, the Homily adds, were ordained “to 
excommunicate notorious sinners, and to absolve 
them which are truly penitent.” Absolution is 
here not classed as a sacrament: and when these 
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matters are subsequently described in detail, 
Holy Communion and Baptism are expressly 
called sacraments, whereas “the keys” are not. 
See note on the Seven Sacraments, p. 92. 

The mention of “laying on hands” is note- 
worthy. It proves that the men who drew up 
the Homilies were familiar with primitive practice, 
and sought to return to it. If Absolution was a 
sacrament in any sense whatever, the outward 
sign was the imposition of hands, a well known 
primitive ceremony, and not, as the Schoolmen 
taught, the acts of the penitent. In sound 
learning and historic instinct, as well as in loyalty 
to ancient use, our Reformers held the field.? 


1 In the Lutheran Church of Norway, at the present 
day, the Absolution before Holy Communion is not 
given generally as with us, but individually at an earlier 
service, the priest laying his hand on the head of each 
communicant. 

2 * Absolution hath the promise of forgiveness of sins.” 
We cannot be charged with special pleading, if we say 
that this is true of Absolution in the sense in which it is 
true of Preaching, and every other such application of 
God’s promises. The men who published these words 
held that the virtue of all absolution lay in the ‘‘ ministry 
of God’s Holy Word”: and that whether applied pub- 
licly and generally in the pulpit, or privately and individ- 
ually in the house, it was an application of the ‘‘ Com- 
fortable Words” of Christ and His Apostles as a sovereign 
salve for wounded consciences. With these men the 
benefit of a ministerial Absolution, as distinct from the 
divine, was the effectual assurance that ‘‘ He pardoneth 
and absolyeth all them that truly repent and unfeignedly 
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Auricular Confession is thus dealt with in the 
Homily on Repentance. It states that besides 
confession to God, there is another kind which is 
necessary, of which St. James speaks (c.v). The 
purpose of such confession to man is (1) for 
“brotherly reconciliation,” and (2) for mutual 
prayer. The Homily goes on to say : 


““ And whereas the adversaries go about to wrest this 
place, for to maintain their auricular confession withal, 
they are greatly deceived themselves, and do shamefully 
deceive others ; for if this text ought to be understood 
of auricular confession, then the priests are as much 
bound to confess themselves unto the lay people, as the 
lay people are bound to confess themselves to them. 
And if to pray is to absolve,' then the laity by this place 
hath as great authority to absolve the priests as the 
priests have to absolve the laity. This did Johannes 
Scotus, otherwise called Duns, well perceive, who upon 
this place writeth on this manner : ‘ Neither doth it seem 
unto me that James did give this commandment, or that 
he did set it forth as being received of Christ... .2 
And where that they do allege this saying of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ unto the leper, to prove auricular confession 
to stand on God’s word, Go thy way and show thyself unto 
the priest (Matt. viii.) ; do they not see that the leper was 
cleansed from his leprosy, afore he was by Christ sent 
unto the priest, for to show himself unto him? By the 


believe.” Hvery kind of Absolution, in this sense, “‘ hath 
the promise of forgiveness of sins.” 

1 “* Tf to pray is to absolve,’ St. James is thus inter- 
preted along the lines of primitive practice. As a com- 
ment on James v., | do not remember to have met with it 
elsewhere. 

2 Duns Scotus, Sent. iv. Dist. 17, Qu. 1 (ix. 304 f.). 
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same reason we must be cleansed from our spiritual 
leprosy—I mean, our sins must be forgiven us—afore 
that we come to confession. What need we then to tell 
forth our sins into the ear of the priest, sith that they be 
already taken away? . . . It is most evident and plain 
that this auricular confession hath not the warrant of 
God’s word, else it had not been lawful for Nectarius, 
Bishop of Constantinople, upon a just occasion to have 
put it down. For when anything ordained of God is by 
the lewdness of men abused, the abuse ought to be taken 
away, and the thing itself suffered to remain. Moreover, 
these are St. Augustine’s words: ‘ What have I to do 
with men,that they should hear my confession, as though 
they were able to heal my diseases ? A curious sort of 
men to know another man’s life, and slothful to correct 
and amend their own. . . .1 And how can they tell when 
they hear me by myself, whether I tell the truth or not ; 
sith no mortal man knoweth what is in man, but the 
spirit of man which is in him?’ Augustine would not 
have written thus, if auricular confession had been used 
in his time. Being therefore not led with the conscience 
thereof, let us . . . witha true contrite heart, use that 
kind of confession that God doth command in His word ; 
and then, doubtless, as He is faithful and righteous, He 
will forgive us our sins, and make us clean from all wicked- 
ness, 

«“T do not say, but that, if any do find themselves 
troubled in conscience, they may repair to their learned 
curate or pastor, or to some other godly or learned man, 
and show the trouble and doubt of their conscience to 
them, that they may receive at their hand the comfort- 
able salve of God’s word: but it is against the true 
Christian liberty, that any man should be bound to the 
numbering of his sins, as it hath been used heretofore in 
the time of blindness and ignorance.” 





1 «Curiosum genus ad inquirendam vitam alienam, 
desidiosum ad corrigendam suam.” 
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; QUESTIONS ON THE SACRAMENTS 


Our appeal to the writings of the Reformers 
called forth an answer which was clear and distinct. 
We have now appealed to their action at this crisis 
of national history, and the same answer has been 
given. All is consistent. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE. I 


The MSS. containing the answers to ‘‘ Questions 
on the Sacraments’? (1540) 


These answers are found in two groups of 
papers, one in the British Museum, Cleopatra MSS., 
the other in the Lambeth Library, sometimes 
called the Stillingfleet MSS. They are to be found 
in more or less complete form in Burnet, Hist. of 
Ref., I. ii. 314f.; IIL. iii, 225f; Strype, Hist. 
Abp. Cranmer, I. 417f., 424f., 428 ff. ; Cranmer 
(P.S.), ii. 115. They are printed as follows: (1) 
Cranmer’s answers signed by himself, with the 
following characteristic caution, ‘‘ This is mine 
opinion and sentence at this present, which I do 
not temerariously define, and do remit the judg- 
ment thereof wholly unto your majesty.” These 
are taken from Cleopatra MSS. E. 5,f.53, and Lam- 
beth MS. 1108, f. 69. Also printed in (2). (2) A 
collation of answers under each question given by 
Burnet from the Lambeth MS. 1108, and con- 

taining the opinions of fifteen divines, with 
reference to the “agreements” or “ disagree- 
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ments”? of four others whose answers are lost. 
One of these is ‘The Elect of Westminster,” 
thus dating the MS. between September 17 and 
December 29, 1540, during which time Thirlby 
was “elect.” This gives an excellent synopsis of 
the various opinions. It is endorsed, “‘ Sententiae 
doctorum virorum de sacramentis.”” (3) A set of 
answers (‘‘ Solution of some Bishop ”’) given with 
the questions, and the King’s remarks wpon them, 
in three columns: from Cleopatra MSS. E. 5, 39. 
Both Strype and Burnet print this, but the latter 
less fully than the former. Strype thinks the 
answers to be by Tunstall. Mem. Abp. Cranmer, 
i. 175. (4) ‘The judgment of another Bishop,” 
from Cleopatra MSS. K. 5.39, found in both Burnet 
and Strype. This appears to be rather a digest 
than the answers of a particular man, names being 
placed against certain parts. Here, too, there are 
brief royal comments on question 9, which Burnet 
has transferred to (3) Strype gives them correctly 
I. p. 430. On the ordering of Bishops “ with 
laying on of hands,prayer, and fasting,” the King’s 
characteristic note is “Ubi hoc?” 'The King’s 
comments throughout are blunt, shrewd and to 
the point. He clearly shows that his ‘‘ Headship ”’ 
was not to be a sinecure. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE. II 


The Use of Ructs and Rive in the XXXIX. 
Articles 


Careful use is made of the words rite and recte 
by the compilers of our Articles. Rite has a 
limited reference, and denotes the due attention 
to external rite and order, e.g. the proper matter 
and form in the two Sacraments. Recte is a word 
of wider and fuller meaning, and embraces moral 
qualification as well as ritual or legal observance. 
Thus recte stands alone in the two places where 
it is used, while rite is, if need be, strengthened 
by such words as digne, or cum fide. 

Their use in connexion with the Sacraments 
illustrates this difference. One note of the 
Visible Church is that in it the Sacraments 
recte administrantur (Art. XIX.). It is obvious 
that proper discipline is here included, and the 
Homily for Whit Sunday expressly names it. 
Recte therefore includes both moral and cere- 
monial essentials. In the other place where 
recte occurs the use is exactly parallel. It is in 
the particular instance of Holy Baptism. Those 
who partake of the blessings of Baptism are 
described as recte Baptismum suscipientes (Art. 
XXVII.). In the case of Holy Communion rite 
is used, but not alone. True partakers are 
described as rite, digne, ef cum fide sumentibus. 
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Thus recte in Art. XXVII. corresponds to rite, 
digne, et cum fide in Art. XXVIII. This again is 
confirmed by Art. XX VI. where it is said that the 
effect of Christ’s ordinance is not taken away, 
through evil ministers, from those who receive the 
Lord’s Supper fide et rite. This comparison of pas- 
sages establishes the limited meaning of rite. In 
Art. XXV. an improper ritual of the Sacraments 
is condemned ; they were not ordained “to be 
gazed upon or carried about,” sed ut rite lis utere- 
mur. In Art. XXXVI. its meaning is intensified 
by ordine atque legitime. It is claimed that those 
ordained by our Ordinal are “rightly (rite), 
orderly and lawfully consecrated and ordered.” 
The question is one of the validity of our Orders, 
rite is therefore the word we should expect. 
Lastly, in Art. XX XIII., the person, who is to be 
regarded as an Heathen and Publican, is described 
as “by open denunciation of the Church rightly 
(rite) cut off,” i.e. by due and lawful order. The 
word rite points to that “godly discipline ” 
which our Reformers desired to have restored. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE CHANGES MADE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY 


E have now reached the proposed limit 
of our inquiry. Yet it will not be out 


of place to append a rapid sketch of the further 
history of our formularies down to the final 
revision of 1662. This, though not properly 
contained in the original plan, will help to give 
completeness to our view of the authorised teach- 
ing of the Church of England. 

It is important to learn whether any changes 
affecting the purpose of private confession, the 
nature of the benefit of Absolution, or their 
relation to the normal Christian life, were subse- 
quently made. It is certain that no such changes 
were made in any official utterances. Whatever 
individual Churchmen may have wished or 
thought, the voice of the Church remained 
to all practical purposes unchanged, and our 
formularies speak the same language in 1662 
which they spoke as they left the hands of Cran- 
mer, Ridley and Jewel. 
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The Canons 
of 1603 


THE SEVENTEENTH 


The following passage is from Canon 113. 
This Canon is not on the subject of Confession, 
but alludes incidentally to it. It is one of several 
which treat of public discipline, and require the 
minister and churchwardens to present their 
parishioners who have committed public and 
scandalous offences. The special character of 
the case is obvious, and the Canon deals with 
exceptional circumstances, namely, when the 
lay officers neglect to do their duty. 


“* Provided always, that if any man confess his secret 
and hidden sins to the minister, for the unburdening 
of his conscience, and to receive spiritual consolation 
and ease of mind from him, we do not in any way bind 
the said minister by this our Constitution, but do straitly 
charge and admonish him that he do not at any time 
reveal or make known to any person whatsoever any 
crime or offence so committed to his trust and secrecy 
(except they be such crimes as by the laws of this realm 
his own life may be called into question for concealing 
the same) under pain of irregularity.” 


Nothing here is inconsistent with what has 
gone before. Emergencies do arise when secret 
sins ought to be confessed, for the sake of discip- 
line and with a view to “consolation and peace 
of mind.” Ministers are warned to regard as 
sacred the confidence of any such interviews. 
Such a private confession is undoubtedly provided 
for in the Church of England ; but its exceptional 
character is as plainly implied as in the previous 
century, and the purpose and benefit are un- 
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changed. The Canon breathes the same spirit 
as the words of Hooker, when he says : 


“And in regard thereof, the Church of England 
hitherto hath thought it the safer way to refer men’s 
hidden crimes unto God and themselves only : howbeit, 
not without special caution for the admonition of such 
as come to the Holy Sacrament, and for the comfort 
of such as are ready to depart the world.” ! 


In the Exhortation before Communion one of The Revision 
the changes proposed in 1662 was rejected, pobehet eh 
while others were adopted, and the words brought fice 
into their final form. 

The corrections suggested in the handwriting 
of Cosin and Sancroft are evidence of a desire 
that the word “priest” should be restored 
as in 1549, the proposed words being, “‘ some 
other discreet and learned [Priest, the] min- 
ister of God’s Word.” But the proposal was 
rejected, and the more general word “ minister” 
remains.” 

The fact is significant, as showing that the 
revisers refused to alter the ideal of Confession 
and Absolution which the Reformers had sub- 
stituted for that of Rome. It does not alter the fact 
that undoubtedly, in such circumstances, a priest 
and not a deacon is the fit and proper adviser 
to whom the official duty of dealing with con- 


1 Hooker, VI. iv. 15. 
2 Parker, Hist. Rev. of Pr. Bk. p. 206. 
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sciences burdened with sin is at his ordination 
expressly committed. But it amounts to a 
refusal to recognise in such private ministry 
any essentially sacerdotal character. 

On the other hand, two changes were agreed 
upon. 

(1) The special character of the cases contem- 
plated, as needing such special ministry, was 
emphasised by the insertion of a clause, imme- 
diately before the offer of such ministry is made." 


“Therefore, if any of you be a blasphemer of God, 
an hinderer or slanderer of His word, an adulterer, 
or be in malice, or envy, or in any other grievous crime, 
repent you of your sins, or else come not to that 
Holy Table: lest, after the taking of that Holy Sacra- 
ment, the devil enter into you, as he entered into Judas, 
and bring you to destruction both of body and soul. 
And because if is requisite, etc.” 


As in the Canon, special and private confession 
is specially mentioned in relation to heinous 
crimes. Yet it must be remembered, that it 
is the unquiet conscience, not the nature of the 
crime, which justifies the exceptional remedy. 

(2) The wording of the last clause was re- 
constructed with a view to greater simplicity 
and clearness. “‘ By this means ”’ took the place 
of “‘ by the means aforesaid’; and “herein” 


1The clause was not new. It had stood in another 
Exhortation read at the actual time of Communion, 
where it was clearly out of place. 
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was added after “cannot quiet his conscience,” 
so as to refer to the special class of offences just 
named. The concluding words were thus re- 


arranged. 


1552 
“That he may receive 
such ghostly counsel, ad- 
vice and comfort, as his 
conscience may be _ re- 
lieved ; and that by the 
ministry of God’s Word 


1662 
“That by the ministry 
of God’s Holy Word he 
may receive the benefit of 
Absolution, together with 
ghostly counsel and ad- 
vice.” 


he may receive comfort 
and the benefit of Absolu- 
tion.” 


The whole clause is simplified and improved. 
The “‘ ministry of God’s Holy Word ”’ is brought 
into marked prominence, and into closer con- 
nexion with the ‘‘ Benefit of Absolution ” ; and the 
offer of ‘‘counsel and advice” is now made to 
follow. Instruction is to be added to comfort. 
There is no word here which tends to undo the 
work of the sixteenth century. The benefit of 
ministerial Absolution is recognised : its nature 
is described in the very words of 1552. 

Two changes were made in the Visitation of 
the Sick in 1662. It is not now set forth abso- 
lutely that the sick person “shall... makea 
special confession,’ but that he shall “ be moved 
to”? make it, “if his conscience be troubled 
with any weighty matter.” The words “of his 
sins’? were also added. 
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Again, the Absolution is not to follow as a 
matter of course. It is to be pronounced only 
“at he humbly and heartily desire it.” * 

These two significant additions (“‘be moved 
to”? and “if he humbly and heartily desire it ”’) 
show how far it was from the minds of the Caroline 
revisers to execute any retrograde movement 
towards the practice of the Confessional, or to 
alter the balance of truth so carefully adjusted 
in the Sixteenth Century. Certainly no word was 
added, certainly no phrase was modified, so as 
to bring back any of the features of the Roman 
Sacrament of Penance, which had been discarded 
more than a century ago. 


One of Cosin’s comments on the Visitation of the 
Sick is of considerable interest. The Bishop is giving 
direction as to the nature of the “‘ Special Confession ”’ 
to be made. It is to be “ private and special” and 
it is to be made to God. ‘* Quod si conscientiam in re 
qualibet gravatam sentiat, monetur, ut de illa privatam 
et specialem confessionem Deo faciat. Finita vero 
Confessione, Presbyter eum consolatur, et ab omnibus 
peccatis suis illum (vere peenitentem) solenni verborum 
forma absolvit.”’ Ina later edition (Wekett, 1729), 
* sacerdoti’’ is substituted for ‘‘ Deo,’ and “‘ sacerdos ”’ 





1 According to Canon 67 of 1603 the Order of Visit- 
ation is specially for the use of those of the Clergy who 
have no licence to preach. “If he be a preacher, then as 
he shall think most needful and convenient.” It is hard 
to say what exact bearing this has on our present con- 
troversy. But it should be noted, whatever inference we 
may draw from it. 
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for “ presbyter.” I have been unable to trace either 
at Oxford or Durham any MS. authority for the change. 
Cosin’s words point to the conclusion that all such confes- 
sions ought to be made to God, though the priest or 
friend may be present as a witness and minister. It 
is only fair to add, that confession to God is included in 
the form of Roman Confession.1 The Confession is 
made to God, but, as Lord Halifax said at the Fulham 
Conference, it is to God in the person of His priest. 
We find no trace of this in our present Anglican forms, ? 


The history of penitential discipline, which we 
have traced, bears abundant witness to the learning 
and candour of those who remodelled our formu- 
laries, both doctrinal and liturgical. They had 
a difficult course to steer, and nothing less than 
divine guidance could have saved them from 
serious mistakes. In dealing with the mediaeval 
system, it was their avowed purpose “to keep 
the mean between the two extremes, of too much 
stiffness in refusing, and of too much easiness 
in admitting any variation from it”: and we 
have seen with what sober judgment this purpose 
was carried out. 





1“ First, I knowledge myself guilty unto Almighty 
God, unto our lady Saint Mary : and to all the company 
of heaven: and to you my ghostly father, etc.” Form 
of Confession in Maskell, Mon. Rit. iii. 296. 

2 Anglo-Cath. Lib., Cosin’s Works, iv. p. 362. It is 
noticeable that, at the last revision, the mention of 
the congregation as witnesses to our public confession 
disappeared. The clause in the Invitation at Holy 
Communion, “‘ before this congregation here gathered 
together in His Holy Name,” was then omitted. Seep. 238. 
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CONCLUSION 


The present Archbishop of Canterbury describes 
the position in which the Church of England 
emerged from this particular controversy. He 
allows that “‘She does know and value this special 
form of ministry for grave and exceptional need.” 
On the other hand he adds, ‘“ Suppose we had 
nothing else to guide us, it would, I think, be 
difficult for any man, reading [our official formu- 
laries] consecutively, thoughtfully, and without 
bias, to deny or doubt that, while they decisively 
assert and protect the special occasional use— 
the medicinal use, as it has been wisely called— 
of Auricular Confession, they betoken a distrust 
and growing discouragement of its habitual 
or ordinary use in the pastoral ministry of the 
Church.” * 

The denial of a place to ‘“‘ Private Confession ” 
in our Reformed Church is mainly due to that 
serious perversion of what the Church of Eng- 
lJand allows, which was revived in the Nineteenth 
Century, and which shelters itself under that 
name. It is the perversion that is denied, 
not the sound and sober counsel of our Reformers 
(whatever it may be called), which breathes 
the spirit of primitive doctrine, and of Bible 
truth. 

The question is not merely one of expediency 
or of practice: it concerns the vital doctrine 


1 Charge to the Clergy, Dio. Winchester, 1899, p. 30. 
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of divine forgiveness. We cannot calmly discuss 
the practical aspect, so long as we are not agreed as 
to what private Confession and Absolution mean, 
and while it is urged that the only change intro- 
duced by our Reformers was to make optional 
what had been compulsory... Such a theory 
leaves to us the Roman Confessional unchanged, 
save in its binding force on every man’s conscience. 

This is not the verdict of the Sixteenth Century. 
The late Bishop Creighton said, “‘ The Church of 
the Reformation allows Confession but not the Con- 
fessional.”’ The Archbishop of Canterbury writes, 
““It is wholly insufficient to say that what hap- 
pened at the Reformation was that the use of 
Private Confession, hitherto compulsory, became 
voluntary.” The witness we have gathered from 
such varied sources leads direct to this conclusion. 

Private Confession as taught by our Church 
is but one expression of that freedom of pastoral 
intercourse,that fullest possible confidence between 


1The language of Bishops Overall and Morton has 
been taken to imply that in the Seventeenth Century 
this was the only difference recognised by some Church- 
men between England and Rome on Private Confession. 
The passages usually referred to hardly seem to justify 
so strong a conclusion. In such statements it is essential 
to take into account the circumstances which called 
them forth, and the opinions which they seek to correct. 
When made in some particular controversy, as against 
Puritans or Jesuits, they have a relative value, and can- 
not be treated as absolute and independent statements, 
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minister and people, which ought to be encour- 
aged and developed, and which a false view of 
Confession and Absolution is tending too often 
to diminish. In that happy relationship which 
should exist between the pastor and his flock, the 
value of Confession in time of need cannot be 
denied : but the widespread feeling that some- 
thing very different to the discipline laid down 
in the Sixteenth, and more freely urged in the 
succeeding century, is being introduced into our 
Reformed Church, has much to do with the un- 
happy lack of mutual confidence in pastoral 
relations, which all good men deplore. 
Absolution, as taught by our Church, is the 
application of the promises of God’s Word to the 
penitent and believing soul, whether in private or 
in public, and the chief reason why so many 
in these days despise or deny the “ benefit of 
Absolution,” is because a mischievous and 
mistaken doctrine, hardly to be distinguished 
from that of Rome, is being substituted for the 
true one. It is earnestly to be hoped that the 
great body of loyal Churchmen will ere long 
unite in recognising and teaching what our 
Church accepted at the Reformation, and refused 
to alter at the final revision of our Prayer Book. 
No words can more exactly express the out- 
come of this study, or more fitly bring it to a 
close, than the wise and weighty utterance put 
forth by the Convocation of the Province of 
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Canterbury in 1873, on the subject of Confession 
and Absolution. 

““In the matter of Confession, the Church of 
England holds fast those principles which are set 
forth in Holy Scripture, which were professed by 
the Primitive Church, and which were re-affirmed 
at the English Reformation. The Church of Eng- 
land, in the Twenty-fifth Article, affirms that 
penance is not to be counted for a Sacrament of the 
Gospel ; and, as judged by her formularies, knows 
no such words as ‘sacramental confession.’ Ground- 
ing her doctrines on Holy Scripture, she distinctly 
declares the full and entire forgiveness of sins, 
through the blood of Jesus Christ, to those who 
bewail their own sinfulness, confess themselves to 
Almighty God, with full purpose of amendment 
of life, and turn with true faith unto Him. 
It is the desire of the Church that by this way 
and means all her children should find peace. 
In this spirit the forms of Confession and Absolu- 
tion are set forth in her public services. Yet, 
for the relief of the troubled consciences, she 
has made special provision in two exceptional 
cases. 

**(1) In the case of those who cannot quiet 
their own consciences previous to receiving the 
Holy Communion, but require further comfort 
or counsel, the minister is directed to say, ‘ Let 
him come to me, or to some other discreet and 
learned minister of God’s Word, and open his 
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grief, that by the ministry of God’s Holy Word 
he may receive the benefit of Absolution, together 
with ghostly counsel and advice.’ Nevertheless, 
it is to be noted that for such a case no form 
of Absolution has been prescribed in the Book 
of Common Prayer; and further, the Rubric 
in the first Prayer Book of 1549, which sanctions 
a particular form of Absolution, has been with- 
drawn from all subsequent editions of the said 
Book. 

‘* (2) In the order of the Visitation of the Sick, 
it is directed that the sick man may be moved 
to make a special confession of his sins if he feels 
his conscience troubled with any weighty matter, 
but in such case Absolution is to be given when 
the sick man shall humbly and heartily desire 
it. The special provision, however, does not 
authorize the ministers of the Church to require 
from any who may repair to them, to open their 
grief in a particular or detailed examination 
of all their sins, or to require private confession 
as a condition previous to receiving the Holy 
Communion, or to enjoin or even encourage 
any practice of habitual confession to a priest, or 
to teach that such practice of habitual confession, 
or the being subject to what has been termed 
the ‘ direction ’ of a priest, is a condition of attain- 
ing to the highest spiritual life.” 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE 


The Puritans at the Savoy Conference 


The following exception was made by the 
Puritans at the Savoy Conference against the 
rubric on Confession and Absolution in the 
Visitation Office. 

1. “For as much as the conditions of sick 
persons be very various and different, the minister 
may not only in the Exhortation, but in the 
Prayer also, be directed to apply himself to the 
particular condition of the person, as he shall 
find most suitable to the present occasion, with 
due regard had both to his spiritual condition 
and bodily weakness: and that the Absolution 
may only be recommended to the minister to be 
used or omitted as he shall see occasion.” 

2. “ That the form of Absolution be declarative 
and conditional, as ‘I pronounce thee absolved,’ 
instead of ‘I absolve thee,’ ‘if thou dost truly 
repent and believe.’ ”’ 

To this the Bishops gave the following reply— 

1. ‘‘ All which is here desired is already pre- 
sumed, namely, that the minister shall apply 
himself to the particular condition of the person ; 
but this must be done according to the rule 
of prudence and justice, and not according to 
his pleasure. Therefore, if the sick person shew 
himself truly penitent, it ought not to be left 
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to the minister’s pleasure to deny him absolution 
if he desire it. Our Church’s direction is accord- 
ing to the 13 canon of the venerable Council of 
Nice, both here and in the next that follows.” 

2. “The form of Absolution in the Liturgy is 
more agreeable to the Scriptures than that 
which they desire, it being said in St. John 
xx., ‘whose sins you remit, they are remitted,’ 
not ‘whose sins you pronounce remitted’; and 
the condition needs not to be expressed, being 
always necessarily understood.”—Cardwell, Con- 
ferences, pp. 331f. 

The Bishops here explain the positive words of 
Absolution (1) by identifying the ‘‘ Absolution ” 
of the Minister with the power of ‘ remission ” 
granted by Christ in John xx. to His Church ; 
and (2) by pointing out that the condition of 
repentance and faith “‘ needs not to be expressed, 
being always necessarily understood.” 

In the abortive proposals for revision in 1689, the 
above Puritan suggestions were revived. The 
American Prayer Book omits altogether the 
rubric on special Confession and the Absolution. 
The Irish Prayer Book substitutes ‘‘ shew his 
grief’ for “make a special confession of his 
sins,’ and directs the use of the Absolution in 
the Communion Office at the Visitation of the 
Sick. 

See Fulham Conf. Rep. for instances of the 
absolute and indicative form as used in the 
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Lutheran Church. This, Dean Wace observes, 
“does not necessarily involve, especially at the 
age of the Reformation, any idea of what is 
usually understood by sacerdotal authority. 
That form is compatible with the freest and 
most evangelical proclamation of forgiveness of 
sins, and, in fact, rests upon that proclamation ” 
(pp. 62 ff.) 

Nothing which was said or done with authority 
in 1661-2, tends in any way to alter or to modify 
the results of the previous century in the matter 
of private Confession. 
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INDEX OF AUTHORS QUOTED 


The editions referred to are placed in square brackets. P.S 
denotes the Parker Society's edition. 


AMBROSE, St., 340-97. While Prefect of Liguria was chosen 
Abp. of Milan, and was both baptized and consecrated 
(eight days later) in 374. [Ed. Bened. Venet. 1748.] 

Aquinas, St. Tuos., 1224-74. ‘‘ Doctor Angelicus.” The 
most notable of the Schoolmen. Joined the Dominicans. 
Taught in Paris and Rome. [Ed. Bened. Venet. 1596.] 

AvueustTINE, 8t., 354-430. Bp of Hippo. His theology 
largely influenced the Reformers. [Gawme.] 

Baz, JoHn, 1495-1563. Educated at the Carmelite Monas- 
tery, Norwich, and at Jesus College, Cambridge. Vicar 
of Thorndon, Suffolk. Fled to Germany, 1540. Bp. of 
Ossory, 1552. With difficulty escaped the attacks of the 
Roman Catholics. Made Preb. of Cant. under Elizabeth. 
[P.8.] 

Basi, Sr., ‘‘ The Great,” 329-79. Bp. of Caesarea in Cappa- 
docia. [Ed. Bened. Paris, 1721—30.] 

Brcon, Tuomas, 1511-67. Jesus Coll. Camb. Influenced by 
Latimer. “When Master Stafford read, and Master 
Latimer preached, then was Cambridge indeed blessed.” 
In earlier writings holds tenets which he afterwards 
rejected. Rector of St. Stephen, Walbrook, and preacher 
in Cant. Cathedral. Said to have lectured in Divinity at 
Oxf. Fellow-prisoner with Bradford under Mary. Re- 
tired to Strasburgh. Under Eliz. made Vicar of Ch. Ch., 
Newgate St. A voluminous writer and popular preacher. 
[P.S.] 

BrepE, ‘“‘The Venerable,’ c. 673-735. Studied in the 
monasteries of Monkwearmouth and Jarrow. The father 
of English Church History. King Alfred translated his 
history into Anglo-Saxon. [Migne, Patrol. vol. xc.—xev.] 

BELLARMINE, CARDINAL, 1542-1621. Jesuit and polemical 
writer of the Roman Ch. Taught in Louvain, Ghent and 
Rome. Abp. of Capua. The champion of Rome against 
the Protestants in the 16th century. [Paris, 1608.] 
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BERNARD, St., 1091-1153. Abbot of Clairvaux. Regarded 
as the last of the Fathers. [Gaume.] 

BESSARION, CARDINAL, 1395-1472. A member of the Greek 
Ch. and Bp. of Nicaea. Sought to effect union between 
the Greek and Latin Churches. Joined the Roman Ch. 
Bp. of Frascati. One of the earliest scholars who trans- 
planted Greek learning into the West. [Migne, Patrol. 
Gr. vol. clxi.] 

Beza, THEoDoRE, 1519-1605. Calvin’s ablest coadjutor and 
successor in his College at Geneva. Published several 
editions of the Greek Test. and a Latin translation. 
[Nov. Test. Basil, 1559.] 

BonAvENTURA, CARDINAL (Giovanni de Fidenza), 1221-74. 
“Doctor Seraphicus.” General of the Franciscans. 
Taught in Paris. Bp. of Albano. St. Francis of Assisi 
having prayed for him in illness, and seeing him recover, 
exclaimed, ‘“‘O buona ventura!”’’? (What good fortune !). 
to which saying he is said to have owed his name. 
[Quaracchi, 1882.] 

BRADFORD, JOHN, 1510-55. Cath. Hall, Camb. Preb. of St. 
Paul’s. Martyred at Smithfield, 1555. [Works, P.8.] 

Bucer, Martin, 1491-1551. Real name, Kuhhorn (Cow- 
horn), changed to Bucer (Bots, xépas). Dominican monk ; 
influenced by both Luther and Zwingli. Assisted 
Melanchthon in drawing up Abp. Hermann’s Consultatio. 
In 1549 invited, with Fagius, to England by Somerset and 
Cranmer. Regius Prof. of Divinity; also of Trin. Coll. 
Camb. 1550. Attended on deathbed by John Bradford. 
Buried in Gt. St. Mary. Funeral sermon preached by 
Parker. In Mary’s reign the bodies of Bucer and Fagius 
burned in Cambridge Market Place. In 1560 the Uni- 
versity passed a grace restoring to them their degrees and 
titles. [De Anim. Cura, Basil, 1577.] 

BuLuIncer, Heryricu, 1504-75. Swiss Reformer. Suc- 
ceeded Zwingli as leader of the reformed party at Zurich. 
Befriended the English refugees in the reign of Mary. 
His Decades of sermons sent to England and ordered by 
authority to be read by the clergy. Was in close cor- 
respondence with the Reforming party in England. 
[Decades, and Zurich Letters, P.S.] 

CaurHint, James, d. 1570. Eton and King’s Coll. Camb. 
Student of Christ Ch. Oxf., 1548. Rector of West Hors- 
ley, Surrey, 1558-9. Canon of Ch. Ch., 1560. Rect. of 
St. Andrew Wardrobe, Lond. Preb. and Penitentiary 
of St. Paul’s 1562. Lady Marg. Prof. Oxf. 1563-4. 
Wrote Latin tragedy acted before Elizabeth at Ch. Ch. 
Bishop-elect of Worcester, 1570. Died before consecra- 
tion. Wrote against Martiall. [P.S.] 

Caxuvin, Joun, 1509-64. Studied law and theology in Pari 
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and Orleans. Made Geneva a great centre of the “ new 
learning.” [Genev. 1617.] 

CaRTWRIGHT, THomas, 1535-1603. Clare Hall, and St. John’s 
Coll. Camb. Fellow first of St. John’s, afterwards of 
Trin. Coll. 1560. Popular as a preacher in Gt. St. Mary’s 
Ch. Lady Marg. Prof. 1569. Deprived by Whitgift 
(Master of Trin. and Vice-Ch.) of both Fellowship and 
Professorship. Afterwards lived for some time abroad. 
Suffered much for his strong puritan opinions. [Ap. 
Whitgift.] 

CHEMNITZ, Martin, 1522-86. Lutheran divine. Lived in 
Wittenberg and Brunswick. [Hxamen Concilit Triden- 
tint, Frankfort, 1599.] 

Curysostom, St. JoHn, c. 347-407. Abp. of Constantinople. - 
[Gawme.] ; 

CovEeRDALF, Miners, 1488-1569. Entered the order of Austin 
Friars, and studied at their house in Cambridge, under 
Robert Barnes, who was burned as a Protestant in 1540. 
Graduated in canon law 1531. Assisted Tindale. In 
1535 published his version of the whole Bible. The 
“Great Bible ’’ (1539) also brought out under his care. 
To this we owe our P.B.V. of the Psalter. Bishop of 
Exeter, 1551. In the reign of Mary was deprived, and 
lived abroad. Assisted in consecrating Abp. Parker. 

: [P.8.] 

Cranmer, THomas, 1489-1555. Fellow of Jesus Coll. Camb. 
1510. Visited Rome 1530, and made Grand Penitentiary 
of England. Visited Germany 1532. Abp. Canterbury. 
Favoured succession of Lady Jane Grey. Sent to Tower, 
and martyred at Oxf. 1556. [Works, P.S. Catechism, 
Oxf. 1829.] 

CYPRIAN, St., c. 200-58. Bp. of Carthage. In the Decian 
persecution the popular cry at Carthage was ‘‘ Cyprianus 
ad leonem.’’ Martyred under Valerian. [Hartel.] 

Dionystus THE AREOPAGITE. One of St. Paul’s converts. 
The Greek writings which bear his name were probably 
Alexandrian, and have been variously dated. Being 
accepted as genuine in the sixth century, they had a con- 
siderable influence. [Corderius.] 

Erasmus, Drsiprerius (Gerhart), 1466-1536. An adopted 
name ; signifying, both in the Greek and Latin form, 
“loveable.”? Born at Rotterdam. Studied at Oxford, 
but mainly at Cambridge. First Lady Marg. Prof. 
Friend of Colet and More. One of the brightest lights 
of the ‘‘New Learning.” Atimidreformer. [Basil, 1524.] 

Foxr, Joun, 1516-87. Brazenose Coll. Oxf. Fellow of 
Magdalen Coll. 1538-45. Lived abroad in Mary’s reign. 
Preb.€of Salisbury 1563. [Acts and Monum. R.T.S. 
(ed. 4).] r 
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Fouixer, Witztam, c. 1538-89. Christ’s Hosp. and St. John’s 
Coll. Camb. Studied law. Fellow of St. John’s 1564. 
Suspected of Puritanism and driven from his college, but 
continued to lecture. Rector of Warley, and of Den- 
nington, in Suffolk. Visited Paris in suite of the Earl of 
Lincoln. Master of Pembroke, 1578. A voluminous 
writer. His epitaph describes him as “‘ Rome’s Foe, 
Truth’s Champion, and Rhemishe’s Terror.” [P.S.] 

GRatTIAN. Benedictine monk of Bologna. His collection of 
Canon Law, known as Decretum Gratiani, was compiled 
about 1140. [Ed. Richter.] 

GRINDAL, EpmMuNnD, 1519-83. Fellow and Master of Pem- 
broke Hall, Camb. Preb. of Westminster. Lived 
abroad in Mary’s reign. Bp. of London 1559. Abp. of 
Cant. 1570. His refusal to put down “ prophesying”’ 
estranged him from the Court, and he retired to the 
country in 1577. [P.8.] 

Harpine, Tuomas, 1516-72. Fellow of New Coll. Oxf. 
Jewel’s opponent. 

Hooker, RicHarpD, 1554-1600. Fellow of Corpus Chr. Coll. 
Oxf.1577. Rector of Drayton Beauchamp 1584. Master 
of the Temple 1585. Vicar of Boscombe, Salisbury, and 
Preb. of Sarum, 1591. Died at Bishopsbourne, Canter- 
bury. Much influenced by Bp. Jewel, and like him was 
versed in Patristic and Scholastic writings. Travers, the 
Puritan being Reader, while Hooker was Master of the 
Temple, led to the saying, “‘ The forenoon sermon spake 
Lambeth, and the afternoon Geneva.” [Church and 
Paget, Oxf. 1888.] 

Hooper, Joun, 1495-1555. Merton Coll. Oxf. In 1518 joined 
the Cistercians at Gloucester. Influenced by the re- 
formed doctrines, he returned to Oxf. Withdrew to con- 
tinent in 1539, and lived in Strasburgh and Zurich. In 
1549 returned to London, where he became a well known 
preacher. Bp. of Gloucester 1550. His scruples over 
the episcopal dress led to his imprisonment in the Fleet. 
Bp. of united dioceses of Worcester and Gloucester. 
Burned at Gloucester 1555. [P.S.] 

Horne, Ropert, c. 1519-79. Fellow of St. John’s Coll. 
Camb. 1536. Rector of All Hallows, Bread St., 1550. 
Dean of Durham, 1551, of which see he refused the 
Bishopric. In 1553 settled at Zurich, where he upheld 
the English Liturgy. Bp. of Winchester 1560. Showed 
undue zeal “in defacing the monuments of the piety and 
taste of a former age.” Athen. Cant. i. 407 ff. [Zurich 
Letters, P.S.] 

Hveo pr Sanoto Vicrore. Of Saxon origin. Canon in the 
Augustinian Monastery at Paris, c. 1098-1142. [Migne, 
Patrol, vol, elxxv.] 
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Horcutnson, Roeser, d. 1555. Fellow of St. John’s, Camb. 
1543, and of Eton, 1550. Concerned in the examination 
of Joan of Kent. On his deathbed sent message of 
comfort to the martyrs in Newgate. [P.S.] 

JERomMe, Sr., 331(7)-420. The greatest Biblical critic of the 
Latin Church. [Ed. Bened. Verone, 1734-40.] 

JEWEL, JOHN, 1522-71. Graduated at Merton Coll. Oxf. 
Lived abroad in Mary’s reign. Bp. of Salisbury 1559. 
A man of wide learning in the writings of the Fathers and 
Schoolmen. His great work was The Apology of the 
Church of England. His influence largely felt in Second 
Book of Homilies. [P.S.] 

Lactrantius, d. 325. Brought up in N. Africa. Taught 
rhetoric in Bithynia. Converted through the constancy 
of the Christian martyrs in the time of Diocletian. [Migne, 
Patrol. vol. vi.—vii.] 

Latimer, Hucu, 1490-1555. Entered Camb. at fourteen in 
1510. Fellow of Clare Hall. For B.D. thesis in 1524 
strongly attacked Melanchthon, being, as he said, “as 
obstinate a papist as any in England.’ Bp. of Worcester, 
1535. His vigorous and racy sermons led to disfavour 
at Court. Twice sent to Tower in Henry’s reign: and 
resigned Bishopric. Refused Bishopric under Ed. VI. 
Martyred with Ridley at Oxf. 1555. His words to Ridley 
at the stake are well known. [Works, P.S.] 

Lzo I, “ The Great,” 390-461. Elected Pope in 440. [EKd. 
Ballerini. | 

LomparpD, Peter, d. 1164. “‘ Magister Sententiarum.” Bp. 
of Paris. One of the greatest Schoolmen. [Migne, 
Patrol. vol. exci.] 

LutuEerR, Martin, 1483-1546. His ninety-five theses, nailed 
to the church door at Wittenberg in 1517, first raised the 
standard of the Reformation in the sixteenth century. 
[Wittenberg, 1562.] 

Martin, GREGORY, d. 1582. St. John’s Coll. Oxf. One of 
Fulke’s opponents. 

MenancutTuon, Purp, 1497-1560. The name is a Greek 
rendering of Schwarzerd, i. “‘ black earth.” Luther’s 
most famous fellow-worker. 

Origen, 185-254. The greatest Biblical critic of the Greek 
Church. Taught in the Catechetical School of Alexan- 
dria for twenty-eight years. Visited Palestine and 

taught at Caesarea. Died at Tyre. [Ed. De la Rue, 
1733-59. ] 

Parxer, Marruew, 1504-75. Corpus Christi Coll. Camb. 
Chaplain to Anne Boleyn, 1535. Master of Corpus, 
Canon of Ely, Dean of Lincoln, 1544. Deprived by 
Mary. Made Abp. of Cant. by Elizabeth 1559. The 
settlement of religion under Eliz. largely due to his wise 
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and prudent counsels. Originated the new translation 
known as the Bishops’ Bible. [P.S. Strype’s Life, Lond. 
1711.] 

Puitpot, JoHNn, 1511-55. Winchester Coll. Fellow of New 
Coll. Oxf. 1534. Archdn. of Winchester. Deprived 
under Mary, and imprisoned in Newgate. Several of his 
letters have the curious conclusions, ‘‘ Out of the coal- 
hole”’ ; “‘ Written in a coal-house of darkness out of a pair 
of painful stocks.” This was when committed to the 
care of Bp. Bonner. Burnt at Smithfield 1555. [P.8.] 

PILKINGTON, JAMES, 1520-75. Fellow of St. John’s, Camb. 
1539. Vicar of Kendal 1550. Retired to Zurich during 
the Marian trials. Under Eliz. Master of St. John’s, 
and Regius Prof. of Divinity, though he never proceeded 
to D.D. Bp. of Durham, 1560. Founded and endowed 
Rivington Grammar Schools, Durh. A letter of his reveals 
the laxity of some northern clergy: ‘‘ The Bp. of Man 
liveth here at ease, and as merry as Pope Joan.” [P.S.] 

RaADBERTUS, PascHastius, died 860. A Dominican. Abbot 
of Corbey. Defended the doctrine of Transubstantiation. 
[Migne, Patrol. vol. cxx.] 

RipiLEy, NicHouas, 1500-55. Fellow of Pemb. Hall, Camb., 
1524. Studied at Paris and Louvain, 1527-30. Master 
of Pemb. Hall, 1540-55. Canon of Cant. and West- 
minster. Rector of Soham. Bp. of Rochester 1547. 
Succeeded Bonner as Bp. of London 1550. Espoused 
cause of Lady J. Grey. Sent tc Tower and martyred at 
Oxf. with Latimer 1555. [P.S.] 

Rogers, Tuomas, d. 1615. Came to Oxf. before 1568. Stu- 
dent of Christ Church. Chaplain to Bancroft, Bp. of 
London. Rector of Horninger, Suffolk. His work, An 
Exposition of the XX XIX. Arts. (1586), gave much offence 
[P.8.] 

Sanpys, Epwiy, 1519-88. Educated at Furness Abbey and 
St. John’s Coll., Camb., “a house deeply tinctured with 
the principles of the Reformation.” Master of Cath. Hall 
1547. Preb. of Peterborough and Carlisle. Vice-Chan- 
cellor when Northumberland proclaimed Lady Jane Grey 
at Cambridge ; and preached before the Duke. Imprisoned 
with Bradford in the Tower. Their jailer converted. 
Withdrew to Frankfort. Under Eliz. made Bp. of 
Worcester, 1559; London, 1570; and Abp. York, 1576. 
One of the translators of the Bishops’ Bible. [P.8.] 

Scotus, J. Duns, ec. 1265-1308. ‘“‘ Doctor Subtilis.’ Joined 
the Franciscans. Lectured in Oxford and Paris. One 
of the greatest Schoolmen. [Lugdun. 1639.] 

Socrates and Sozomen. Lawyers in Constantinople, and 
writers on Greek Church history in the fifth century. 
[Migne, Patrol. Gr.] 
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Soro, 1494-1560. A Spaniard, and a Dominican. [Douay, 
1613.] 


Srapteton, Tuomas, 1535-98. New Coll. Oxf. One of 
Fulke’s opponents. 

TERTULLIAN, c. 160-230. The father of ecclesiastical Latin. 
We owe to hirn the saying, ‘‘ The blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the Church.” [Ed. Oehler.] 

TINDALE, WixLIAM, 1484-1536. Graduated at Magdalen 
Hall, Oxf. 1512. Studied at Cambridge. Withdrew to 
Hamburg 1524; to Cologne 1525, where he printed his 
Eng. New Test. Hundreds of these books burned by 
order of Bp. Tunstall and Abp. Warham; the money 
thus obtained enabled T. to print a better edition. His 
life devoted to Bible translation. Favoured by Anne 
Boleyn. Opposed by Sir T. More. Imprisoned for 
sixteen months in Castle of Vilvorde. Martyred in 
1536. [P.8.] 

TuENEeR, Witi1aM, d. 1568. Fellow of Pemb. Hall, Camb., 
1530. Distinguished in science and theol. M.D. of 
Bologna and Oxford. Imprisoned c. 1542. Visited 
Holland, Germany, Italy and Switzerland. Became 
physician and chaplain to Somerset under Ed. VI. Preb. 
of York 1549-50. Dean of Wells 1550-51. Not or- 
dained priest till 1552 by Bp. Ridley. Lived abroad 
under Mary. 1560 restored tohisdeanery. [Comparison 
between the old learnynge and the newe, Lond. 1548. Trans. 
from Urbanus Regius.] 

Wesset, J., 1420-89. “/A pre-Reformation Reformer.” 
Taught philosophy at Cologne, Heidelberg and Paris. 
[Basil, 1522.] 

Wuitaxcer, Wit11AM, 1547-95. Fellow of Trin. Coll., Camb. 
Regius Prof. of Div. 1579. Master of St. John’s, 1586. 
“ Who,” asks Bp. Hall, “‘ ever saw him without reverence, 
or heard him without wonder?” [Disputation on 
Scripture. P.S. De Paradoxis, Genev. 1821.] 

Wuircirt, Joun, c. 1530-1604. Queen’s Coll. and Pemb. 
Hall, Camb. Fellow of Peterhouse 1555. His tutor at 
Pembroke was John Bradford. Rector of Teversham, 
Camb., 1560. Lady Marg. Professor, 1563. Elected 
Master of Pembroke, Master of Trinity, and Regius Prof. 
of Div. 1567. Had a principal hand in compiling Univ. 
Statutes,1570. Deanof Lincoln 1571. Bp. of Worcester 
1577. Abp. Cant. 1583-1603. Ministered to Queen 
Elizabeth on deathbed, and crowned James I. Member 
of Hampton Ct. Conf. See Cartwright. [P.8.] 
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Absolution, 103, 120, 146ff; 
General and Particular, 
166£ 

Absolution, 
163f, 154 

Absolution, Ministerial, 43ff; 
145 ; earliest forms of, 158; 
has two effects, 37; the 
Church absolves, 169; it 
applies the Word of God, 
118f, 129, 150, 156, 2398 ; 
is a private exhortation, 
17; a preaching of for- 
giveness, 29, 157; “ hath 
promise of forgiveness,” 
263f; Holy Communion 
a form of, 84; form at 
Morning Prayer, 251ff ; in- 
tercessory form of, 240; 
form at Communion, 
259f ; form in Visitation 
Office, 28f, 33n, 125f, 133, 
243ff, 251, 254 ff, 275, 282 ; 
reasons for retaining, 249f; 
benefit of, 129, 149, 171, 
176, 252f, 275; Hgo te 
absolvo, 74, 88, 120, 1738n, 
244f, 283; relation to 
Sacrament of Penance, 
73; instances of mutual, 
151f. 

Apostles, Ministry of the, 30 

Additional Notes, Hooker, 
Book vi., 39 ; “‘ Tellit unto 
the Church,’’41 ; “‘The Son 
of Man hath authority,” 


Absolute, 144, 





43 ; “|The New Learning,” 
89ff ; “The Seven Sacra- 
ments,” 92; “‘ Mortal and 
Venial Sins,”’ 205 ; 
Cranmer’s Questions, 
1540, 267f ; “‘ Use of recte 
and rite in the XXXIX., 
Articles,’ 269f; ‘‘ Puri- 
tans at the Savoy Con- 
ference,” 283ff 

Alesius, Alex., 215, 259 

Alexander of Hales, 96n 

Allen, W., 29, 45ff 

Ambrose, St., 27, 79, 121, 135, 
159, 190. 

Anabaptists, 69, 78f, 127f 

Andrewes, Bp., 249 

Aquinas, Thos., 73f, 88, 106n 

Aristotle, 66n. 

Articles, The X., 213ff ; manu- 
script copies of, 216n 
Articles, The XIII., 112, 149, 
219ff; three drafts of, 
221 ; Cranmer’s Notes on, 


112 
Articles, Act of Six, 113, 118ff, 
222 


Articles, The XLII., 96, 256f 
Articles, The XXXIX., XVI., 
57n, 210; XIX., 42; 
XX AP eV En, 
XXX.,100n; XXXTITI., 58 
Ash Wednesday, 70n 
Askewe, Anne, 17n, 177n 
Attrition, 60, 75, 103f€ 
Augsburg, Confession of, 92 
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Augustine, St., 62n, 64n, 92f, 
95f, 100, 121, 159f, 164, 
191, 193f, 266 

Auricular Confession, not found 
in James v., 14ff; allowed 
a matter of practical ex- 
pediency, 16, 19, 22. See 
Confession 

Ausonius, 65n 

adgiévar, 27ff, 30; 45n 


Bale, Bp., 17n, 177n 

Baptism, Holy, 96, 257; 
not to be repeated, 79, 
82f ; continuous in effect, 
83, 87; the Sacrament of 
repentance, 81ff; inade- 
quate view of, 68 ; essen- 
tial parts of, 95n 

Basil, St., 61 

Becon, Thos., 3n, 13, 29ff, 78ff, 
91, 100, 102, 118ff, 155f, 
187ff 

Bede, The Ven., 14n, 134 

Bellarmine, Card., 35, 75, 85f 

Bengel, A., 42n 

Benson, Abp., 125n, 142 

Bernard, St., 51n, 93 

Bessarion, Card., 97 

Beza,Theo., 5n, 27, 57n, 65n, 97 

Bible, Bishops’, 18, 26n; Cran- 
mer’s, 26n, 59; Geneva, 


26n 
Binding and Loosing,  Iff, 
8, 146ff, 155; by the 


Church, 35 

Bishops’ Book, 217f; King’s 
corrections, 218n 

Bonaventura, Card., 15, 106n, 
176n 

Book Annexed, 251n 

Bradford, John, 103n, 107n, 
117£, 151f, 186 

Bucer, M., 6, 84f, 126n, 187, 
207, 250 

Bull, Bp., 240n 

Bullinger, H., 4, 9n, 10, 15, 
30n, 83, 100, 125f, 163f, 
190ff, 208 





INDEX 


Bush, a sign of wine, 64 


Calfhill, Jas., 77f, 83n, 100 
Calvin, John, 136n 
Cambridge and Oxford, 67 
Canons of 1603, 272, 276n 
Cardwell, E., 126n 
Cartwright, Thos., 4f., 8, 23f, 
28n, 41ff 
Casus reservati, 134, 167 
Catechism, A Short, 257£ 
Chemnitz, Martin, 85 
Chrysostom, St., 5, 7, 42, 48, 
82f, 123n, 160f 
Chrysostom, Liturgy of St., 65n 
Collier, Hecles. Hist., 213f 
“Comfortable Words,’ 129, 
238f, 251, 260; of Abso- 
lution, 155f 
Commination Service, 51f, 58, 
63n, 128, 129, 246f 
Commissions given by Christ 


1ff 

Communicatio Idiomaium, 43, 
47 

Communion, The Order of, 
235ff 

Confession, 109ff; various 


kinds of, 109, 117ff, 1208 ; 
Roman form of, 277n; 
to Saints, 108f, 118, 120; 
Sacramental, 281 
Confession to God, 108f, 117, 
238; ‘special’? to be 
made to God, 276f; to God 
and to Congregation, 132 
Confession to man, its purpose, 
123, 142; to neighbour, 
108-111, 265; public to 
the Church, 108f, 111, 
121, 126, 134f, 238, 277n ; 
to provoke to prayer, 
120f, 123ff, 136 
Confession, Private, 112f, 116f, 
120, 126, 261f ; its origin, 
110, 153, 167f ; made com- 
pulsory, 52, 121 ; enforced 
by penalties, 223; made 
optional in 1548, 237; 
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enumeration of sins not re- 
quired, 113, 117, 120, 125, 
138, 141, 266; allowed in 
certain cases, 111f, 115ff, 
119, 122n, 136f, 266, 278, 
281f; not the ordinary 
means, 137, 231, 282; 
before Holy Communion, 
117n, 122, 131, 140, 232, 
281f; is aconsultation, 122, 
125; to a layman, 122, 141; 
moral influence of, 118; 
secrecy to be observed, 
272; to a popish priest 
forbidden, 130; not es- 
sential to higher life, xxi., 
282 

Confirmation, 92, 95, 96n 

Constantinople, capture of, 89 

Constantinople, Penitentiary 
Priest at, 134f 

Contrition, 75, 103ff 

Convocation of 1562, 260ff ; 
of 1873, 280ff 

Cope, Alan, 114n 

Corinth, Church discipline at, 
22 


Cosin, Bp., 273, 276f 
Council, Fourth Lateran, 52, 
5 


Covenant, the New, 81, 84 


Coverdale, Bp., 3, 58f, 147, | 


184n 

Cranmer, Abp., 12, 112, 148f, 
213f; Recantacyons, 113f 
last days of, 114; Cate- 
chism, 3n, 234ff; Ques- 
tions on Sacraments, 12, 
113, 225, 267£; comments 
by Henry VIII, 225ff, 268 

Cromwell, Thos., 215, 222, 224 

Crusades, 25 

Culpa et Poena, 25, 60n, 182ff, 
188, 195, 203 

Cyprian, St., 96, 121, 134, 142 


Davidson, Abp., xxii., 278f 
Decretals, The False, 14n 
Dimock, Rev. N., 178 


Dionysius the Areopagite, 64n 
Duns Scotus, see Scotus 
Durandus, 96n 


Eliakim, 8 

Eudaemon, 56n 

Erasmus, 21f, 76, 124 

Eusebius, 7, 125 

Excommunication, by St. Paul, 
23; by Bishops, 41f; by 
Presbytery, 23, 41f; by 
Laymen, 13f 

Exhortation at Communion, 
253f, 274£ 

Extreme Unction, 19n, 95, 100 

éouondynots, 121, 125 


Forgiveness, by the Church, 
33ff; through ministers, 
32; Private Confession 
the surest way to obtain, 
xh 227m 

Forgiving and retaining sins, 

Foxe, John, 20 

Fulham Conference, 1, 10f, 12, 
39, 106, 277, 284f 

Fulke, Wm., 17ff, 26f, 45ff, 
60ff, 63ff, 67, 77, 101, 
133ff, 193f 

Fuller, Thos., 213f 


Gardiner, Bp., 213 

German Embassy, 219 
Gratian, 123 

Greek Church, 122n 

Grindal, Abp., 130ff, 166, 195f 


Habit, Schoolmen’s use of, 66n 

Halifax, Lord, 173n, 277 

Hands, Imposition of, 56n, 88, 
166, 263, 264 

Harding, Thos., 6, 13, 22, 25f, 
29, 58, 82, 92ff, 208 

Henry VIII., 113, 212f; pro- 
gress of Reformation in 
his reign, 233 

Hermann’s Consultatio, 238f 
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Hilary, St., 93| 
Holy Communion has promise 


of forgiveness, 84 ; assures © 


us of remission, 87 

Homilies, 2nd Book of, 262ff ; 
Homily of Common 
Prayer, 86; of Repen- 
tance, 16n, 119n 

Hooker, R., 5n, 7f, 9, 21, 34ff, 
43ff, 47, 541, 65ff, '71ff, 
74f, 103, 105, 135ff, 171ff, 
177n, 195-199, 209, 273; 
a Note on Sixth Book of, 
39 

Hooper, Bp., 99, 
126n, 177n 

Horace, 104n 

Hutchinson, R., 7, 32f, 69, 
153ff 

Horne, Bp., 125 

Hugo de Fleury, 122; de S. 
Victorie, 161 

Hymenaeus and Alexander, 23 


TOG mae. 


Ignorance of the Clergy, 177n 
Innocent III, 121 


Jerome, St., 21, 57, 76ff, 93, 
124, 168; the “second 
plank,” 68, 76f£!%; 

Jewel, Bp., 6, 13f, 17, 25f, 28, 
33f, 48, 67, 74, 82f, 92ff, 
121ff, 157ff, 161, 189f, 208 

Jewish Customs, 8f, 23, 135, 
198 

Judge, the priest a, 34ff, 159ff, 
170 


Keys, The, 1ff, 5f, 10, 13, 258, 

263f; a note of the 
Visible Church, 126; a 
badge of stewardship, 8 ; 
a commission to preach, 
124; referred exclusively 
to private confession, 2b 

King’s Book, 128, 218, 225, 
227ff ; frequently appeals 
to the Word of God, 230 


Lactantius, 193 

Lammas, 70n. 

Latimer, Bp., 10, 28f, 57n,‘ 80, 
84, 90, 116, 150f, 185, 206 

Latin origin of Ecclesiastical — 
terms, 57 

Latin versions, 56f, 62 

Learning, The New, 37n, 50, 
89fE 

Inbri Poenitentiales, 163, 197, 
207 


Lombard, Peter, 14n, 34f, 77n, 
121, TOLLS 
Luther, M., 84, 97f, 1l1n 


Martiall, John, 77f 

Martin, Gregory, 18, 26f, 58, 
60f, 64£, 101 

Mason, Dr. A. J., 51n, 228 

Matrimony, Sacrament of, 95f 

‘‘ Matter’? and ‘‘ Form” of 
Sacrament, 71, 73f, 88, 
95n, 99n, 100, 106 

Melanchthon, Philip, 98 

Meritum de Condigno, 201 

Meritum de Congruo, 104 

Ministry of Reconciliation, 2, 
10, 89, 141, 175 ; includes 
Baptism, preaching and 
prayer, 83 

Mishnah, The, 8 

Missal, mutual Confession and 
Absolution of ministers, 
16n 

Moberly, Dr., 106n, 209f 

More, Sir T., 21, 58, 98, 111n 

Mortal sins, see Sins 

Morton, Bp., 279f 

peTdvoia, meaning changed to 
“‘penance,”’ 59; év per. dvres, 
64; patristic use, 63ff 


Nathan and David, 44 
Nectarius, 56n, 266 5 
Novatianism, 78, 128, 170 
Nowell, Dean, 3n, 57n, 168f 


“ Old Learning and New,” 91 
Orders, 95 
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Ordinal, 247f ; use of John xx. | 


in, 10, 28 
Ordinary Jurisdiction, 131 
Origen, 121 
Overall, Bp., 279n 


Paget, Bp., 40f 
Parker, Abp., 126ff, 165, 261 
Parkhurst, Bp., 127, 165 


Pastoral intercourse, 279f 
Paul’s Cross, public penance 
at, 126 


Penance, 51ff, 229ff; history 
of the word, 56ff; re- 
garded as a Sacrament, 
51, 56, 67ff, 81, 92, 95, 
99n, 102, 128, 211, 215f; not 
a Sacrament before Bap- 
tism, 71; three parts of, 
51ff, 78, 102ff ; public, 23, 
52ff, 126, 130ff, 151, 169, 
171, 207; private, 52f; 
surest way to pardon, xxi., 
227n ; necessary for post- 
baptismal sin, 85; thus 
robs Sacraments of their 
effect, 84; must be pre- 
scribed by priest, 74f; 
neglect of, asin against the 
Holy Ghost, 139; “‘ by 
penance,” 127ff. 

Penitents, orders of, 56n. 

Philpot, Archdn., 99 

Pilkington, Bp., 2f, 16n, 100, 
129f, 166£ 

Plumptre, Dean, 2 

Poena et Culpa, 25, 60n, 182ff, 
188, 195, 203 

Poena temporalis, 194, 204 

Poenitentia, agere poenitentiam, 
57; Jerome’s use of, 76 

Prayer Book, Haddon’s Latin, 
259f % 

Prayer Book of, 1549, 241-47 
1552, 250-56 
1662, 273-77 

American, 284 

Trish, 284 


Preaching a public Absolution, 
101, 116 

Preposterous, 198, 202n. 

Presbytery, their power of ex- 
communication, 23 

Primer, The, 258 

Puritans, 283f 

Purgatory, 204 

Pusey, Dr., 127 

tmpbcwrov Xpicrod, 26f 


Quignonez, Card., 242, 250 


Radbertus, Paschasius, 97 

Real Presence, 95n 

Reconciliation, Ministry of. 
See Ministry. 

Recte and Rite, 256f, 269 

Reformation, Eve of, xx. 

Reformatio Legum  Eccles., 
232n 

Reformers, their accuracy, 50 

Renaissance, see New Learn- 
ing. 

Repentance, discipline and 
virtue of, 63, 66f, 128; 
Sacrament and virtue of, 
72; various figures used 
for, 78ff 

Reservation for the sick, 260 

Resipiscere, 57n. 

Res Sacramenti, 95n 

Rheims, Seminary at, 67 

Rhemish New Test., 26n, 59 

Ridley, Bp., 11, 115 

Rogers, Thos., 99n, 106, 138, 


194, 208 
Rabbinical figures, 2 
Restitution, 180f, 185f, 188, 
204 


Sacraments, wider use of the 
word, 68, 93f, 100, 263 ; 
the Two, 81ff, 87, 96f, 99, 
262f ; the Seven, 68f, 92ff, 
213, 218ff; reasons for 
this number, 94; why 
multiplied by Rome, 87 ; 
no place for minor, 81f, 88 ; 
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chanical theory of, 86f ; 

in Articles and Catechism, 
69; matter and form of, 
71-74; in X. and XIII. 
Articles, 69n, in Bishops’ 
and King’s Books, 69, in 
Augsburg Confession, 
69n ; apply the Word of 
God, 158 

*“Sackcloth maketh for pen- 
ance,”’ 61 

Sancroft Abp., 273 

Sandys, Abp., 192f 

Satan, delivery to, 22 

Satisfaction, 60n, 181ff, 257; 
due to God and man, 181, 
190; to the Church, 186, 
193; to man 198; Christ 
alone can satisfy God, 
180, 183-196; man said 
to satisfy God, 180, 195f ; 
equivalent works of, 25 
197, 201; building of 
Churches and Abbeys, 
25; Crusades, 2b.; restitu- 
tion essential, 180f,.185f, 
188, 204; its relation to 
Absolution, 74, 199 

Schoolmen, The, 51n, 89, 264 ; 
subtleties of, 71 

Scripture misapplied, 15, 19f 

Scotus, Duns, 16n, 73, 265. 

Secunda post naufragium 
tabula, 68, 76ff, 83 

Seventeenth century, 271ff 

Sin against the Holy Ghost, 
206 

Sin, an offence against God 

{a and Man, 3l1f, 66 

Sins, Mortal and Venial, 68, 

tw] 685, 127, 205ff 

Simon Magus, 72 

Socrates, 56n, 129 

Son‘of Man, 43ff 


Soto, 71, 75n, 104n, 173n 

Sozomen, 56n, 64f, 129 

Species, 100 

Stapleton, Thos., 16f. 19 

Strong, Dean, 162n, 168 

Summary of Appeal to Scrip- 
ture, 37ff; of Confession, 


139ff; of Absolution, 
174f£; of Satisfaction, 
200ff 


Synopsis of Confession, 108 ; 
of Absolution, 144f; of 
Satisfaction, 180 


Tertullian, 7, 76n, 92, 203n, 
251n 

Theodore, Abp., 122n 

Tindale, Wm., 2, 7f, 10ff, 20f, 
30n, 52f, 58ff, S82ff, I8f, 
104f, 110f, 146, 183f, 203ff 

Translations of the Bible, 18f 

Trent, Council of, 94n, 104n, 
106n 

Tunstall, Bp., 113, 223f 

Turner, Dean, 91, 139 


Ussher, Abp., 40 


Venial Sins, see Sins. 

Virtus Sacramenti, 95n 

Visitation Office, 109, 
133, 243ff 


Wace, Dean, 285 

Waterland, Archdn., 86n, 87n 
Wessel, J., 124 

Whitaker, Wm., 4, 72n, 83, 169f 
White, Dr. F., 78n 


125f, 


Whitgift, Abp., 5, 8f, 10, 23f, 


28, 41ff 
Wilson, Bp., 133n 
Wordsworth, Bp Chris., 179 
Wycliffe, John, 58f . 
Hhr ow gad : 
Zurich Letters, 125 


Butler and Tanner, The Selwood Printing Works, Frome, and London 
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